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PREFACE. 

IMPORTANT  popular  movements  usually  show 
themselves  spontaneously  in  different  local- 
ities. The  recent  great  awakening  of  the  farmers 
to  inquire  into  economic  questions  and  search  out 
their  relations  to  governmental  policies  and  prac- 
tical politics  seemed  to  take  its  rise  simultaneously 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  manifested 
itself  in  organizations  of  different  names. 

So  the  suggestion  of  a  course  of  reading  and 
study,  particularly  adapted  to  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  and  to  the  community  organization,  can 
hardly  be  traced  to  any  one  person  as  its  author. 
At  first  it  seemed  to  have  originated  with  leading 
members  of  the  Alliance  in  Nebraska.  But  after- 
ward it  was  found  that  the  idea  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  other  farmers'  organizations  in  different 
States  and  different  sections  of  the  country.  When 
at  length  a  delegate  committee,  on  the  call  of  Dr. 
F.  M.  Hexamer,  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
came  together  in  Chicago  in  the  winter  of  1891 
and  formulated  a  plan  for  actually  starting  the 
"  Farmers'  Progressive  Reading  Circles,"  it  was 
evident  that  the  agricultural  population  of  the 
entire  country  were  ready  and  waiting  for  it.  The 
delegates  present  and  those  responding  favorably 
by  letter  represented  the  National  Farmers' Alliances 
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North  and  South,  the  Grange,  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, the  Farmers'  League,  the  Farmers'  Mutual 
Benefit  Association,  the  Association  of  Agricul- 
tural Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  and  the 
agricultural  press.  The  publishers  of  the  Farm^ 
Field  and  Stockman  had  already  taken  some  pre- 
liminary steps  toward  the  preparation  of  neces- 
sary books,  and  their  plan  met  the  approval  of  the 
delegate  committee.  Under  this  plan  the  present 
work  on  Political  Science,  and  its  division  into 
volumes,  to  correspond  with  the  grades  of  the 
course,  has  been  undertaken. 

The  present  volume  of  the  series  is  simply  his- 
torical. The  aim  is  to  treat,  first,  of  the  relations 
between  political  events  and  economic  progress — 
to  show  the  close  connection  between  government 
and  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  and 
that  civilization  is  rather  the  result  of  better  ma- 
terial conditions  and  consequent  better  moral  pos- 
sibilities than  the  originator  of  these  conditions. 
For  this  purpose  the  successive  steps  in  the  for- 
mative period  of  modern  governments  have  been 
traced  in  both  their  political  and  economic  phases. 

The  latter  chapters  touch  upon  the  more  im- 
portant economic  questions  which  the  farm  and 
labor  organizations  are  now  agitating.  The 
searcher  after  truth  may  at  least  be  assured  that 
the  author  has  endeavored  to  eliminate  all  per- 
sonal bias  and  partisan  advocacy.  The  work  is 
not  intended  to  be  exhaustive  but  rather  to  suggest 
collateral  reading  and  supplementary  study.    This 
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will,  we  believe,  lead  to  a  more  profound    and  at 
the  same  time  to  a  more  practical  knowledge  than 
that  offered  to  the  public  in  much  of  the  so-called 
'  economics.     The  aim  of  the  volume  is  to  lay  the 
historical    groundwork  for  the   study  of  political 
economy,  and  to  supply  to  the  reader,  whose  time 
and  opportunities  for  investigation  are  limited,  the 
widest'  and     most    systematized   range    of    facts 
practicable,  for   the  intelligent  discussion  of  cur- 
rent politico-economic  questions. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  September,  1S91. 
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GENERAL   INTRODUCTION. 


A  COURSE  of  reading  for  Americau  farmers  upon 
political  economy.  What  shall  it  be  ?  AVliat 
shall  it  contain  ?  Where  shall  it  begin  1  Where 
shall  it  end  ? 

What  is  the  American  farmer?  A  king  throned  on  a 
sulky  plow.  Why  should  he  study  political  economy? 
Because  with  other  millions  of  woi'kers  and  thinkers, 
doers  and  sufferers,  he  has  to  determine  the  policy  of 
that  nation  which  must  lead  the  world  in  the  march  of 
civilization. 

And  what  is  political  economy  ?  Little  better  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  a  narrow  causeway,  stretch- 
ing out  from  an  uncertain  shore  into  stormy  seas  of 
conflicting  dogma,  reaching  nowhere  and  having  no 
end  or  aim,  except  to  educe  from  centuries  of  misgov- 
ernment  and  oppression  some  system  by  which  the 
rule  of  the  few  might  be  maintained  without  being 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  just  demands  of  the  many. 
Along  this  narrow  path  nimble-witted  speculators  in 
abstruse  theories  pranced  up  and  down  calling  atten- 
tion to  their  own  subtleties  and  pointing  out  with  polite 
regret  the  defects  of  the  others. 

Political  economy,  as  it  has  been  generally  under- 
stood, applied  and  taught,  might  properly  be  defined 
as  the  science  of  teaching  the  poor  to  be  content  with 
what  they  have,  and  the  rich  with  what  they  can  get. 
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It  was  based  on  a  curious  mass  of  absurd  assump- 
tions, chief  of  which  was  the  idea  that  the  economic  re- 
lations of  civilized  society  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
form  of  government  or  the  result  of  past  conditions. 
What  has  been  is  sacred;  what  is  to  be  must  not  dis- 
turb ancient  wrongs  nor  interfere  with  venerable  abuses. 

Another  assumption  is  that  political  economy  is 
simply  a  fashion  in  dress,  which  fits  just  as  well  the 
Russian  bear,  the  British  lion,  and  the  American  eagle, 

Another  is  that  material  conditions  inflexibly  control 
collective  results ;  that  given  soil,  climate  and  material 
resources  and  the  future  of  a  people  may  be  exactly 
predicated.  They  eliminate  human  will  and  energy 
and  the  accumulating  force  of  experience  and  self-gov- 
ernment entirely  from  the  field  of  human  destiny. 
It  makes  the  individual  an  atom,  helpless  except  to 
prey  on  others,  and  humanity  the  mass,  simply  a  moun- 
tain of  sand;  those  which  are  below  pressed  down  by 
those  above,  and  those  upon  the  surface  blown  hither 
and  thither  by  the  winds  of  greed  and  opportunity. 

It  has  been  a  l)ulwark  which  the  servants  of  in- 
justice and  greed  threw  up  for  their  protection  against 
popular  demand.  It  has  fenced  about  the  wrong  and 
only  served  the  right  when  lashed  into  submission.  It 
has  made  itself  the  right  hand  of  oppression  and  the 
willing  servant  of  folly. 

Little  by  little  the  foundations  have  been  under- 
mined and  extended.  Instead  of  stretching  out  into 
the  darkening  waters  of  the  past  in  search  of  truth,  it 
is  beginning  to  analyze  the  forces  of  to-day  and  map 
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out  the  path  of  progress  before  the  footsteps  of  t«-mor- 


row 


What  is  it  T  The  greatest  of  all  sciences  and  yet 
the  least  empiric. 

^Yhat  is  its  object  ?  To  determine  by  careful  study 
of  to-day's  conditions  what  may  be  done  for  to-mor- 
row's betterment. 

^Yhat  is  its  scope  ?     The  determination  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  to  society,  and  of  society  to  the 
individual;    the  proper    application   of   the  forces   of 
nature  to  human  welfare,  the  regulation  of  human  ac- 
tivities, the  equalizing  of  opportunities,  the  promotion 
of  the  average  comfort,  general  .prosperity  and  indi- 
vidual happiness  with  the  least  restriction  of  personal 
inclination  or  interference  with  established  conditions 
that  may  be  consistent  with  the  general  purpose.     In 
short,  to  discover  and  proclaim,  not  what  might  have 
been  best  for  humanity  under  imagined  conditions,  but 
what  is  best  under  each  successive  environment. 

In  short,  pohtical  economy  as  it  is  coming  to  be  to- 
day and  must  be  to-morrow,  is  simply  the  study  of  pro- 
gressive civilization  with  the  view  of  finding  out  how 
the  present  may  use  its  opportunities,  apply  its  ener- 
gies, perfect  its  methods,  improve  the  individual  en- 
vu-onment,  utilize  material  resources,  modify  legal  rela- 
tions, develop  or  restrict  existing  institutions  in  order 
to  secure  both  present  advantage  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber possible  to-day  and  a  still  larger  proportion  with 
each  succeeding  to-morrow. 

With  this  view,  the  first  volume  of  this  course  has 
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been  especially  prepared  to  show  the  relations  of  man 
to  economic  conditions  in  the  past.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
history  of  Political  Economy.  As  that  term  has  hither- 
to been  used,  it  is  a  misnomer.  This  book  by  Mr.  N.  B. 
Ashby  is  in  truth  a  history  of  the  evolution  of  civiliza- 
tion— that  mystic  progress  of  man  from  barbarism  and 
brutishness  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  knowledge  on 
which  he  sits  enthroned  to-day.  Its  value  consists  in 
the  irrefragable  proof  it  gives  of  two  fundamental 
factSj^to-wit : 

1.  That  human  progress  is  the  result  of  human  as- 
piration and  exertion  for  better  conditions. 

2.  That  it  is  the  result  of  traceable  and  definable 
collective  endeavor— of  a  law  of  human  nature  and  the 
application  of  human  will  and  wit,  and  not  the  fruit  of 
accident,  miracle  or  material  environment.  In  other 
words,  that  the  civilization  of  the  present  is  the  result 
of  ages  of  accumulated  growth  and  endeavor  on  the 
part,  first  of  individuals  and  then  of  communities,  to 
secure  better  conditions  for  a  constantly  increasing  pro- 
portion of  the  human  family. 

Having  learned  this  lesson  as  it  is  eloquently  taught 
and  illustrated  with  infinite  variety  in  this  first  volume, 
the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  necessity 
of  the  fullest  and  broadest  study  of  the  conditions  of 
the  present  and  immediate  past  by  him  who  would 
either  contribute  toward  or  enjoy  the  frui  s  of  their 
improvement. 

The  political  economy  which  will  be  taught  in  the 
Farmer's  Reading  Course,  therefore,  will  be  simply  an 
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inductive  study  of  present  condition  considered  an- 
alytically with  relation  to  the  limitations  of  the  past, 
and  synthetically  and  suggestively  with  a  view  to  the 
amelioration  of  present  evils  and  the  enhancement  of 
future  opportunity 

It  will  make  no  attempt  to  bind  the  present  with  the 
green  withes  of  yesterday's  theories  nor  limit  the  future 
to  the  bounds  of  to-day's  knowledge.  It  will  simply 
endeavor  to  show  how  to-day's  limitations  forever  be- 
come the  stepping-stones  of  to-morrow's  opportunity 
— that  the  history  of  civilization  instead  of  being  a 
completed  story  is  but  one  volume  in  an  infinite  series 
— one  term  in  an  infinite  progression. 

Where  it  will  end  we  know  not  any  more  than  we 
know  where  it  began.  But  one  thing  we  do  know  that 
what  God  has  done  for  human  progress  he  has  done 
always  through  human  instrumentalities,  so  that  he  who 
studies  to  understand  his  own  environment  and  the 
opportunities  it  offers  for  human  betterment,  knows 
that  he  is  working  with  God  in  fulfilling  the  law  written 
in  human  nature  and  that  philosophy  of  human  rela- 
tion proclaimed  on  Olivet.  He  prays  who  labors  for 
the  common  good  and  "  they  also  pray  who  only  stand 
and  wait,"  for  he  who  waits  for  better  thing3.is  sure  to 
give  his  thought  to  their  consummation. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  political  economy 
is  a  science  so  abstruse  that  few  can  master  it.  So  in- 
deed it  is  if  we  mean  by  that  the  elucidation  of  any  hard 
and  fast  system  of  rules  by  which  the  relations  of  man  to 
the  material  resources  of  the  community  may  be  regu- 
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lated.  But  facts  are  simple  things  and  human  relations 
are  the  simplest  of  all  facts.  Political  economy  is  but 
a  compend  of  collective  human  relations.  It  asks  but 
two  questions:  (1)  "What  is  harmful  and  enfeebling  in 
the  conditions  of  to-day?  (2)  How  may  they  be  made 
less  deleterious  in  their  effects  upon  to-morrow? 

There  is  no  one  who  cannot  understand  the  common 
Ufe  of  his  own  day.  It  is  merely  the  story  of  his  own 
experience.  He  may  never  have  put  it  into  words;  he 
may  never  have  defined  its  relations,  but  as  they  are  un- 
folded to  him  he  recognizes  them  instinctively  and  per- 
haps runs  ahead  of  the  narrator  in  their  depiction.  The 
trouble  is  not  that  political  economy  is  abstruse  and 
difficult,  but  that  so  many  who  have  written  about  it 
have  dealt  with  supposed  rather  than  with  actual  condi- 
tions—with the  past  rather  than  with  the  present,  and 
have  written  for  the  student  and  the  forum  rather  than 
for  practical  men  busy  with  the  affairs  of  every- day 
life.  They  have  not  always  been  careful  to  define  the 
terms  they  have  used,  and  still  less  frequently  have 
they  adhered  to  the  definitions  they  have  themselves 
given. 

The  political  economy  of  the  Farmers'  Reading 
Course  will  have  no  pet  theories  to  formulate,  no  specific 
methods  to  maintain,  no  friends  to  favor,  no  enemies  to 
crush.  It  will  seek  to  deal  with  facts,  declare  the  truth 
and  leave  the  results  with  those  who  may  be  called 
upon  to  act  in  regard  to  them. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  method  of  study.  A  list  of 
references  is  given  in  connection  with  each  chapter  in 
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the  first  volume  of  the  course.  It  is  not  especially  full, 
nor  are  the  works  referred  to  difficult  to  obtain,  and  yet 
it  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  be  very  confusing  to  the 
unpracticed  reader.  My  own  judgment  would  have 
omitted  them  altogether.  The  man  who  has  time  and 
opportunity  to  pursue  the  investigation  with  which  this 
volume  deals  to  original  sources  will  hardly  be  helped 
by  them;  and  he  who  has  not  is  almost  sure  to  be  hin- 
dered by  occasional  reference  to  the  authorities  cited. 
Indeed,  in  many  cases,  he  cannot  avoid  having  his  at- 
tention drawn  to  glaring  conflicts  in  reasoning  between 
the  author  and  his  authorities.  This  is  unavoidable  in 
the  present  state  of  economic  inquiry,  because  the  habit 
of  most  writers  upon  the  subject  has  been  to  min- 
gle fact  with  conclusion  indistinguishably  in  their  eag- 
erness to  support  some  favorite  hypothesis  of  economic 
relation.  They  are  likely  to  be  still  more  confusing,  be- 
cause not  infrequently  writers  upon  this  subject  cite 
precisely  the  same  authorities  in  support  of  exactly  op- 
posite conclusions.  The  trouble  in  most  cases  is  that 
they  all  leave  out  important  facts  ir^regard  to  the  char- 
acter, development  and  environment  of  the  different 
peoples  with  regard  to  whose  governmental  policies  or 
economic  conditions  they  speculate,  forgetful  of  the 
fact  that  what  is  the  best  possible  economic  policy  for 
one  people  is  the  worst  possible  for  another,  and  that 
what  is  essential  to  prosperity  in  one  age  would  be 
fatal  to  it  in  another.  This  is  the  fundamental  truth  of 
all  reliable  economic  philosophy. 

In  consulting  the  reference  list,  therefore,  the  reader 
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should  give  especial  consideration  to  those  which  ex- 
emplify conditions  rather  than  those  which  seek  to  sup- 
port conclusions. 

As  a  rule  the  writer,  speaking  from  his  own  experi- 
ence in  the  investigation  of  such  questions,  would  ad- 
vise the  reader  not  to  attempt  to  carry  along  with  the 
perusal  of  this  volume  a  consultation  of  the  references 
given  in  connection  with  each  chapter,  but  would  com- 
mend instead  as  rapid  and  continuous  a  perusal  as  may 
l)e  convenient  and  then  a  more  deliberate  reperusal  along 
with  some  of  the  more  important  references,  especially 
those  works  which  deal  with  the  facts  of  historical  evolu- 
tion rather  than  theories  in  regard  to  economic  laws. 
Of  these  he  would  particularly  commend  "Green's  His- 
tor}'  of  the  English  People,"  "Guizot's  History  of  Civ- 
ilization" and  "Roger's  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and 
Wages."  These  works  the  reader  will  find  very  helpful 
in  obtaining  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  philosophy  of 
progress.  The  others  are  mainlj'  concerned  with  the 
elucidation  of  theory  and  are  more  or  less  in  conflict 
with  each  other.  For  this  reason  the  reader  should 
keep  in  mind  that  political  economy,  as  a  fact,  is  as  old 
as  associated  humanity;  as  a  system  of  principles  or 
specific  field  of  scientific  inquiry,  it  is  of  very  recent 
origin.  The  history  of  political  economy  does  not 
consist  to  any  great  extent  in  what  the  ancients 
thought  about  certain  systems  of  administration  or 
organization,  but  pertains  chiefly  to  what  they  did 
under  certain  conditions.  A  knowledge  of  these 
conditions  is  just  as  essential  to   a  just  estimate  of 
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their  philosophical  deductions  as  a  knowledge  of  soils 
is  to  the  determination  of  the  crops  which  should  be 
planted  on  them. 

Indeed,  the  more  it  is  studied  the  closer  the  analogy 
will  appear  between  agriculture  as  a  science  and  politi- 
cal economy  as  a  science.  Each  is  a  science  of  ever- 
varying  conditions.  The  man  who  attempts  to  apply 
the  same  system  of  cultivation  to  every  soil  and  climate 
will  fail  ofteuer  than  he  will  succeed,  because  each  de- 
mands its  own  method  of  treatment.  The  scientific  far- 
mer is  not  the  man  who  tries  to  nm  one  hard  and  fast 
theory  through  all  soils  and  climates.  Such  a  one  is 
simply  a  fool.  The  scientific  far^mer  is  the  man  who 
observes  conditions,  notes,  results  and  modifies  his 
theory  to  suit  his  experience.  He  never  has  an  in- 
flexible  system,  but  one  which  adapts  itself  to  all 
conditions  of  soil,  climate,  market  and  opportunity. 
Such  a  farmer  will  succeed  wherever  agriculture  can  be 
made  to  yield  a  surplus. 

It  is  precisely  so  with  political  economy.  It  is  simply 
a  study  of  men  and  conditions,  necessity  and  oppor- 
tunity. The  best  system  of  political  economy  is  that 
which  yields  the  best  results  under  specific  conditions,  no 
matter  what  it  might  do  under  others.  What  suits  one 
people  will  no  more  fit  another's  need  than  will  the 
treatment  adapted  for  one  soil  assure  good  creps  on  an- 
other. The  best  political  economists  are  not  those  who 
have  sat  down  in  the  study  and  blocked  out  rules  for  all 
the  world  to  follow ;  but  the  people,  who,  under  the  harsh- 
est and  most  unfavorable  conditions,  have  achieved  the 
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greatest  progress,  acquired  the  fullest  liberty  and  se- 
cured for  the  individual  the  largest  measure  of  justice, 
opportunity  and  prosperity.  It  is  the  people  who  solve 
political  problems,  not  i^hilosophers;  the  men  who 
handle  plow  and  pick  and  not  those  who  wield  the  pen. 
They  only  record  wliat  others  do.  So  it  is  people  who 
must  be  studied,  not  theories,  by  every  one  who  would 
understand  the  economic  principles  governing  ac- 
tion of  a  particular  people  under  specified  conditions. 
Failures,  with  relation  to  their  causes,  teach  quite  as 
valuable  lessons  in  economics  as  the  most  pronounced 
successes;  just  as  in  agriculture,  the  man  who  demon- 
strates that  corn  and  wheat  cannot  be  successfully 
grown  on  certain  soils  by  certain  methods  adds  just  as 
much  to  the  volume  of  agricultural  lore  as  he  who 
shows  that  they  can  be  profitably  grown  by  another 

method. 

Albion  ^Y.  Tourgee. 

Mayville,  N.  I'.,  Oct.  SCth,  1801. 


WEALTH  AND  CIVILIZATION. 


CHAPTER   I. 

A   SURVEY  OF  THE  FIELD- 

How  men  ia  their  social  relations  may  advance 
material  civilization  and  secure  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  property  has  occupied  an  important  place  in 
philosophical  researches  since  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization  in  every  age.  Investiga- 
tions of  the  laws  and  methods  governing  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth  aad  its  eqtiitable  distribution  have  been 
reduced  to  a  science.  This  science  has  been  com- 
monly called  political  economy.  But  economists  are 
not  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  field  of  the 
science.  Archbishop  AYhately,  Kiehl,  Macleod  and 
Perry  would  restrict  political  economy  to  sales  or 
exchanges;  the  major  part  of  the  economists  give  it  a 
broader  significance. 

Senior  defines  political  economy  as '"The  science 
which  treats  of  the  nature,  the  production,  and  the 
distribution  of  wealth."  Storch  defines  it  as  the 
"science  of  the  natural  laws  which  determine  the 
prosperity  of  nations."  Say  calls  it  the  "  economy  of 
society."  Sismondi  defines  it  as  the  "  physical  wel- 
fare of  man  so  far  as  it  can  be  the  work  of  govern- 
ment or  society."     J.  S.  Mill  says  "  the  science  of  the 
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production  and  distribution  of  wealth  so  far  as  they 
depend  upon  the  laws  of  human  nature."  Ai'chbishop 
Whately  terms  it  the  "science  of  exchanges."  J.  R, 
iNIcCulloutrh  recrards  it  as  the  "  science  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  production  of  those  material  pro- 
ducts which  have  exchangeable  value,  and  which  are 
either  necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable."  Kiehl  puts  it 
"  the  doctrine  of  values."  Macleod  defines  it  as  the 
"science  which  treats  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
relations  of  exchangeable  (quantities."  Perry  defines 
it  as  the  "seiiBnce  of  value,  or  the  science  of 
exchanges." 

Wo  have  proposed  t(^  treat  the  science  under  the 
title  of  production  and  distribution  of  wealth  *  and 
regard  its  scope  as  covering  both  the  material  welfare 
of  man  so  far  as  it  relates  to  government,  and  as  the 
science  also  of  exchanges.  In  using  the  term  wealth 
wo  have  emjjloyed  a  wor<l  which  the  later  economists 
have  rejected  as  unscientific.  Mr.  Perry  takes 
decided  grounds  against  the  use  of  the  term,  arguing 
that  it  is  unscientific,  and  that  it  confuses  and  mis- 
leads the  student.  For  the  sum  of  all  valuable  things 
he  suggests  property,  and  rites  Llpian's  definition — 
"That  is  property  which  can  be  bought  and  sold."  In 
a  technical  discussion  confined  exclusively  to  sales, 
the  objection  has  its  weight,  but  as  our  purpose  is  to 
give  a  broad  view,  instead  of  a  technical  one,  of  the 
subject,  we  hold,  as  did  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  "every 
one  has  a  notion  sufliciently  correct  for  common  pur- 
poses of  what  is  meant  by  wealth."  The  scope  of  the 
present  treatise  aims  to  cover  a  field  as  broad  as  the 
noble  conception  of  Blanqui,  who  declared  the  aim  of 
political  economy  to  be  "to  call  the  greatest  possible 

liuuk,  l.ut  alliiward  cli:iii!5til  to  ••Wealth  aud 
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number  of   men  to  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  civiliza- 
tion." 

The  rise  of  political  economy  to  the  dignity  of  a 
science  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  subject 
matter  of  the  science  is  no  more  ancient.  Facts  must 
procede  a  science.  The  facts  of  political  economy  are 
coeval  and  progressive  wiih  the  human  race.  "Man 
became  an  economist,"  says  David  A.  Wells,  "  at  the 
moment,  when  through  foresight  and  the  exercise  of 
labor  and  frugality,  he  began  to  anticipate  and  make 
provision  for  his  fature  material  needs  and  contin- 
gencies. *  *  *  Ho  became  a  political  economist  at 
the  moment,  when,  in  association  with  his  fellow-men, 
he  began  to  exchange  the  products  of  his  labor  and 
to  provide  for  increased  abundance  and  better  and 
more  varied  products,  through  the  division  of  labor, 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  the  invention 
of  tools  and  machinery  for  the  facilitating  of  both  pro- 
duction and  exchange."  The  ancients  were  not 
entirely  neglectful  of  the  political  or  economic 
sciences.  Xenophon,  Plato  and  Aristotle  treated  of 
these  subjects  at  more  or  less  length,  and  reached 
many  correct  definitions  and  acute  distinctions. 
Each  of  the  historic  nations  has  left  as  a  legacy  a 
mine  of  economic  wisdom  in  their  institutions  if  not 
in  their  books.  Bianqui  was  the  first  to  work  this 
mine  in  his  '•  History  of  Political  Economy."  He 
arraigns  political  economists  for  a  failure  to  compl-e- 
hend  history,  and  says:  "  This  bias  of  the  econo- 
mists is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ancients  left  no  spe- 
cial work  summing  up  their  views  on  economic; 
science;  but  if  these  views  were  not  stated  in  a  book, 
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they  are  found  in  their  institutions,  in  their  monu- 
ments, in  their  jurisprudence."  He  also  adds:  "There 
was  certainly  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  more  Saint 
Simonism  than  people  think,  and  the  quarrels  of  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  were  no  more  fierce  in  Paris,  in 
the  period  of  terror,  than  they  were  at  Rome  during 
the  proscriptions  of  Sulla." 

In  the  distinction  drawn  by  Mr.  Wells  between  an 
" economist "  and  a  " political  economist"  is  a  point 
worthy  of  note,  as  it  outlines  fully  the  peculiar  field  of 
inquiry.  Economy  pertains  to  the  affairs  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  management  of  the  house  or  private  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  compound  from  the  Greek  oikos — house- 
hold— and  Nomos — law.  Hence,  the  ordering  of  the 
household.  The  adjective  political  takes  from  it  the 
individual  characteristic,  and  applies  it  to  the  affairs 
of  citizenship.  Political  is  derived  from  politikos, 
belonging  to  the  citizen,  and  this  from  x>oUtas,  a  citi- 
zen, and  this  latter  from  polls — the  city — ^which,  with 
the  Greeks,  meant  the  state.  Hence  political  econ- 
omy, as  the  inquiry  into  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  will  concern  communities,  and  the  indi- 
vidual only  as  a  component  of  the  community. 

But  communities  are  made  up  of  individuals,  and 
governments  are  systemized  aggregations  of  commu- 
nities. It  follows,  as  a  consequence,  Ihat  a  commu- 
nity will  be  prosperous  or  wretched  in  proportion  as 
the  averagij  lot  of  the  component  individuals  may  be 
happy  or  miserable.  Wretchedness  as  a  common 
condition  and  heritage  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  citizens  of  a  community  or  state,  is  an  index 
of  radical  social  evils,  or  maladministration  enormi- 
ties in  the  government.       The  status   of  the  citizen 
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and  the  character  of  the  goverament  are  interde- 
pendent. An  ignorant  and  brutal  citizenship  and  an 
arbitrary  and  exacting  government  are  usual  accompa- 
niments, and  vice  versa.  But  a  just  and  wise  niler  by 
a  vigorous  administrative  policy  may  elevate  and 
ennoble  a  degraded  citizenship,  and  encroachments  on 
the  rights  of  an  enlightened  and  prosperous  citizen- 
ship may  finally  impoverish  and  degrade  it.  Between 
the  citizen  and  the  state  is  an  interdependence  for 
good  or  evil.  As  the  citizen,  so  will  the  state  eventu- 
ally be;  laws,  or  social  or  individual  conditions  whith 
rob  the  laborer  of  his  hire"  and  collect  the  riches  of 
the  nation  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  may  add  for  a 
time  to  the  national  pomp  and  give  a  luster  of  na- 
tional splendor,  but  the  speedy  end  is  national  decay. 
Such  views  are  in  opposition  to  the  maxims  of  an- 
cient political  economy.  Their  institutions  were 
founded  on  slavery,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  state 
was  at  the  expense  of  the  degradation  of  labor.  The 
chief  concern  of  the  modern  political  economist  is 
with  the  laborer,  because  he  is  the  chief  component 
of  modern  citizenship.  The  maxims  of  modern  politi- 
cal econom}!  give  it  high  rank  in  the  noble  galaxy 
of  moral  sciences. 

But  modern  political  economy  does  not  concern 
itself  with  morals  in  the  abstract.  It  deals  with  it 
only  as  it  affects  the  prosperity  of  the  individual  and 
the  community.  The  experience  of  the  ages,  how- 
ever, has  well  demonstrated  that  the  first  step  toward 
improving  the  morals  of  the  people  is  to  improve  the 
material  condition  of  the  masses.  Intelligence  and 
morality  will  not  long  dwell  with  an  impoverished  peo- 
ple where  want  cries  unrelieved.     It  is  not  ethics  nor 
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moral  philosophy,  but  a  social  science  so  allied  to 
these  that  they  do  not  prosper  in  followers  of  their 
precepts  except  where  the  principles  of  political 
economy  have  j^retty  fully  found  lotlgement.  Tem- 
perance, abstinence  and  probity  are  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  political  economy,  not  because  of  their  moral 
rigrhtness,  but  because  probity  must  be  the  Ijasis 
of  confidence;  abstinence  alone  can  provide  working 
capital;  and  temperance  adds  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  laVioror  and  secures  an  increased  sum  of  pro- 
ductive capital. 

The  (rreek,  the  Roman  and  the  Persian  civilizations 
despised  commercial  transactions  and  the  manual 
arts.  It  is  true  that  they  recognized  the  necessity  of 
commerce  and  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  de- 
velopment, ha*:  they  regarded  the  occupation  of  the 
merchant  and  trader  as  mercenary  and  unworthy. 
Thpy  thought  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  alone  worthy 
and  ennobling.  The  modern  nations  rearard  the 
trinity  of  agriculture,  manual  art-5  and  commerce  as 
the  hand  maidens  of  civilization.  Their  era  of  slav- 
ery has  given  way  to  our  era  of  freelom.  Honor  of 
industry,  honor  of  commerce,  freadom  of  the  laborer, 
have  developed  complex  relations  and  bound  men  into 
a  social  organism  in  which  no  man  lives  or  labors  for 
himself.  Each  works  for  all,  all  work  for  each.  It 
is  the  era  when  every  man  does  one  thing,  and  with 
the  surplus  satisfies  his  desires  for  the  products  of 
other  men's  toil.  Neither  does  he  take  thought  as  to 
who  will  finally  consume  his  products,  nor  who  pro- 
duces the  products  of  his  consumption.  As  civiliza- 
tion has  progressed,  relations  have  become  more 
complex,    and  this   complexity  has  unified  until   the 
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warp  and  woof  of  the  daily  life  of  the  humblest 
worker  has  become  a  part  of  the  pheaomena  which 
political  economy  investigates. 

The  labor  problem  is  the  question  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization.    The  mission  of  political  economy  is  to  the 
toiling  millions.     How  may  those  who  produce,  retain 
and  enjoy  the  fi-uits  of  their  labor  ?     How  may  these 
froits  be  increased  Y     Humanity  has  advanced.     The 
era  of  personal  slavery — the  owning  of  men  as  chattels 
— happily  has  passed  forever.      But  there  is  yet  a 
bondace  of  labor;  the  bondage  of  the  sewing  women 
of  the  great  cities ;  the  bondage  of  the  great  army  who 
sell  their  bodies  for  bread;  the  bondage  of  the  Hunga- 
rians, the  Italians,  and  the  Poles  in  the  employ  of  the 
great  coal  and  coke  and  railroad  syndicates.     Nor  is  the 
condition  of  the  better  paid  class  of  producers  all  that  it 
should  be  in  an  era  of  so   great   world-wide  industry 
when  the  elements  of  heaven  and  the  forces  of  earth  are 
harnessed  to   the  chariot  of   man's  material  progress. 
Dives  with   his   millions   is   the   significant  index  of 
inequality    of   distribution.     Communism,    socialism, 
nationalism,  the  g-igantic  orders  of  Knights  of  Labor, 
Trades'  Unions,    Confederation  of    Labor,    Granges, 
Alliances,  Benefit  Associations,  prove  that  inequality 
permeates  all  orders  of  industry  and  grades  of  labor. 
These  are  protests  against  injustice.      They  are  not 
denials  of   progress;  better  social  conditions,    better 
distribution  of  wealth  than  ever  enjoyed  by  the  pro- 
ducers before.     They  are  rather  a  pledge  of  continued 
progress.     "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 
The  mission  of  "Political  Economy"  is  not  yet  com- 
plete.    "The  greatest  possible  number  of  men  have 
not  as  yet  been  called  to  a  share  in  the  fullest  benefits 
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of  civilization."  la  fact  the  summit  of  possible  civili- 
zatioa  is  yet  far  off  from  even  the  most  favored  of  the 
race.  There  is  yet  a  need  for  the  blazing  of  paths  in 
the  forest;  need  for  guides  in  the  labyrinth.  The 
lamp  of  experience  is  the  best  guide  for  the  future. 
The  work  in  hand  requires  a  historic  and  a  philo- 
sophic side — the  outline  of  events  and  the  moral  of 
them:  a  double  development — the  growth  of  freedom 
and  the  development  of  industry.  Whatever  has 
added  or  may  add  to  man-'s  material  welfare  in  the 
social  organizatioja  is  not  foreign  to  th«  purposes  of 
this  work. 

The  science  of  the  production  and  distribution  of 
wealth  then  should  include  in  its  field  of  investiga- 
tion all  of  the  problems  which  existence  must  solve. 
It  should  investigate  the  laws  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution in  relation  to  the  elements  of  labor,  land, 
capital,  money  and  transportation.  It  should  inves- 
tigate the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  the  nature  of 
value,  the  effect  of  taxes  or  other  limitations  upon 
trade.  It  should  consider  the  relation  of  government 
upon  civilization;  the  character  of  government  best 
adapted  toman's  advancement;  the  relations  of  popu- 
lation to  the  means  of  subsistence;  and  the  relation  of 
skill  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  In  all  these  a 
due  regard  should  be  had  both  to  the  facts  of  history 
and  the  philosophy  of  facts. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ORDER  OF  DEVELOPMENT* 

The  earliest  oriental  civilization  furnished  the  weights 
ami  measures  and  moneys  for  the  early  commerce  of  the 
nations. — Pebky. 

The  tragedy  of  man  begins  in  Asia.  There  he  was 
created.  There  the  Ark  rested  after  the  Dekige  on 
Ararat.  There  began  over  again  the  populating  and 
the  subduing  of  the  earth.  There  befell  the  "confus- 
ion" of  tongues  and  the  dispersion.  The  march  of 
men  and  conquest  has  been  toward  the  setting  sun. 
In  Asia  men  first  began  to  practice  the  arts,  to  exchange 
products,  and  to  develop  a  community  of  interests. 
To  Asia  we  must  look  for  the  beginnings  of  the  sci- 
ence of  which  buying  and  selling  forms  so  considera- 
ble a  part.  "Baying  and  selling,"  says  Perry,  "can 
go  but  a  very  little  way  without  the  aid  of  weights 
and  measures ;  and  the  origin  of  these  has  always  been 
ascribed  to  the  dwellers  on  the  plains  of  the  Euphrates 
(U-fra-tees)  and  Tigris." 

The  Chaldeans  (Kal-dee-ans)  excelled  in  astronomy 
and  arithmetic.  Any  considerable  advance  in  as^ 
tronomical  knowledge  necessitated  a  corresponding 
advanced  knowledge  in  the  science  of  numbers.  They 
invented  the  sun  dial  for  measuring  time  during  the 
day,  and  the  water- clock  for  measuring  it  at  night. 
They  divided  the  day  and  night  into  12  hours  each, 
by  observations  of  the  moon.      We  still  use  their  sub- 

*The  subject  matter  of  the  above  chapter  follows  the  outline  of  Prof- 
Perry's  "Political  Economy  -Chap.  I— History  of  the  Science." 
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divisions  of  hours  and  miniites  into  60  parts  each, 
a  system  apparently  originating  in  a  combination  of 
the  decimal  and  duodecimal  systems,  with  both  of 
which  the  Chaldeans  were  evidently  familiar.  They 
determined  accurately  the  length  of  the  solar  year. 
They  established  the  standard  foot  and  pound,  and  ap- 
plied their  ideas  of  weights  and  measures  to  surfaces 
and  capacities,  and  established  definite  standards — a 
necessary  requisite  of  extended  trade.  They  divided 
gold  and  silver  for  purposes  of  trade,  and  fixed  the 
ratios  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver  at  1  to 
131.  From  these  j^eople  the  Lydians,  and  from  them 
the  Greeks,  borrowed  their  knowledge  of  gold  and 
silver  coin. 

The  fertility  of  the  Mesopotamia  challenged  the 
admiration  of  the  ancient  historians  and  the  proportions 
of  its  commerce  was  a  constant  theme.  The  woven 
garment  Achan  coveted  was  Babylonish;  Rawlinson 
notes  that  "Babylon  was  especially  noted  for  its  robes 
and  tapestry."  Ezekiel  calls  Babylon  a  "City  of  Mer- 
chants." Isaiah  speaks  of  the  delights  of  the  Chal- 
deans in  their  ships,  and  Nahum  employs  hyperbole 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  number  of  merchants  in 
Nineveh.  The  records  of  the  Babylonian  brick  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  houses  and  lands  were  sold,  leased 
and  mortgaged,  and  that  lands  were  tilled  on  the 
shares. 

Egypt  also  furnishes  evidence  of  the  extent  of  early 
commerce.  It  does  not  produce  the  metals;  Abraham 
however,  went  up  from  Egypt  very  rich  in  silver  and 
gold,  and  he  went  into  a  land  of  traders;  for  later  he 
bought  a  cave  and  paid  for  it  with  silver,  weighing 
it  out,    money  current    with    the    merchants.      The 
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Egyptians  were  not  a  commercial  nation,  but  trade 
sought  them.  Says  Kenrick:  "Like  India  and  China, 
Egypt  has  been  sought  by  more  enterprising  commer- 
cial nations,  but  its  natives  have  seldom  been  seen  in 
foreign  harbors  or  caravans." 

The  Jew  is  nothing  if  not  a  trader,  broker  or 
banker.  They  lead  in  all  commercial  enterprises. 
''Abraham  gave  the  pitch  to  the  song  of  trade."  The 
Old  Testament  teems  with  references  to  commerce, 
exchange,  and  the  use  of  the  precious  metals.  Of 
wisdom,  Job  speaks  in  a  manner  showing  familiarity 
with  sale3,and  gold  and  silver  money.  "Manknowoth 
not  the  price  thereof."  "It  can  not  be  gotten  for  gold, 
neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the  price  thereof." 
"The  gold  and  the  crystal  can  not  equal  it;  and  the 
exchange  of  it  shall  be  for  jewels  of  fine  gold.  No 
mention  shall  be  made  of  coral,  or  of  pearls:  for  tho 
price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies." 

Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  chief  cities  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians (Fee  nish-ans).  They  made  the  Mediten-anean 
a  highway  of  commerce  for  the  known  world.  On  the 
one  hand  they  pushed  out  beyond  the  Straits  of 
Gibralter,  where  had  been  written  on  the  cliffs  Ne 
phis  ultra,  discovered  the  British  Isles  and  mined  tin 
in  Cornwall;  on  the  other  hand  they  reached  ludia 
and  established  depots  of  trade  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Their  mercantile  routes  penetrated  the  interior  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  They  planted  colonies  and  founded 
cities,  of  which  Carthage  became  famed  for  commerce 
and  wealth,  and  so  rivaled  the  city  on  tho  Tiber  that 
Cato  hurled  at  it  from  the  Roman  forum  his  terrible 
Carthago  clelenda  est*  until  he  secured  its  complete 
overthrow. 
♦Carthage  must  be  destroyed. 
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On  the  side  of  rendering  the  people  prosperous  by 
good  government,  much  doubtless  had  been  attempted, 
for  every  effort  at  government  is  an  attempt  at  an  or- 
derly state  of  society.  The  l)ody  of  laws  given  by 
Moses  to  the  Jews  is  the  most  perfect  of  any  of  the 
systems  which  have  come  down  to  us  and  much  in 
them  is  still  worthy  the  attention  of  modern  govern- 
ments. It  was  a  hierarchy,  to  which  every  element 
was  subordinated.  Jethro,  the  Midianite,  father-in- 
law  of  Moses,  was  his  chief  adviser  in  the  law-giving. 
The  laws  of  Moses  in  all  probability  summed  up  the 
best  proTisions  of  the  laws  and  ciistoms  of  the  govern- 
ments then  extant.  The  system  of  hierarchial  gov- 
ernment, with  the  subordination  of  castes  which  gave 
to  ancient  civilization  something  of  the  advantages 
derived  by  the  modern  from  the  division  of  labor,  was 
doubtless  the  most  progressive  form  society  could  then 
take.  It  was  the  most  stable  form,  and  stability  is  a 
necessary  element  of  progress. 

"The  Greeks  first,  and  of  the  Greeks  Aristotle  most,  laid 
the  foiiudation  of  political  economy."— Pekry. 

So  far  we  have  traced  government  and  the  evidence 
of  traffic  among  the  ancients,  but  so  far  civilization 
nnd  trade  have  developed  without  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  men  to  comprehend  or  generalize  the  principles 
underlying  them.  The  Greek  philosophers  and 
economists  attempted  to  outline  an  ideal  government 
in  which  would  be  preserved  the  autonomy  of  the  state, 
the  equality  of  the  citizen  in  his  caste,  and  in  which 
wcTuld  be  employed  philosophic  methods  of  enrich- 
ment. In  the  ancient  civilization  the  -citizen  existed 
wholly  for  the  state.  External  conditions  were  sup- 
posed  to  be  capable  of   molding   and   directing  the 
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whole  social  development.  The  whole  confidence  was 
put  in  laws  and  institutions  for  the  direction  o  both 
society  and  economics.  But  in  both  the  Greek  and 
Roman  civilizations  slavery  was  an  inherent  part  of 
,he  system,  and  conquest,  instead  of  industry,  was  re- 
lied npon  in  practice  for  enriching  the  nation.  We 
hear  much  of  the  Greek  republics,  but  the  effort  was 
more  toward  preserving  the  autonomy  of  a  number  of 
petty  states  than  maintaining  the  liberty  and  pros- 
perity of  the  citizens. 

Lycurgus  (Sr.OB.  C.)  gave  to  the  Spartans  a  peculiar 
constitution  which  was  long  and  faithfully  observed- 
His  aim  was  to    perpetuate    a  race   of   soldiers.     For 
this  end  he  combined  in  his  system  the  "ascetic  rigors 
of  the  monastery  with   the   stern   discipline  of  a  gar 
rison"     At  birth   children   were   exposed   to   pubhc 
view  and  the  weaklv  and  deformed  were  cast  out  upon 
the  fountain  to  perish.     At  seven  years  the  boys  were 
taken  from  their  mothers  and  turned  over  as  children 
of  the  state  to  be  trained  as  soldiers.     At  thirty  years 
thev  were  permitted  to  marry  and  to  take  part  in  pub- 
lic 'affairs.     But   they   were   not   released   from  the 
rigorous  discipline  of  the  state  until  60  years  of  age 
The  men  were  required  to  live  in  l^arracks  and  eat  at 
the  public  mess.     The  women  were  treated  merely  as^ 
uecessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  warriors.     Property 
was  held  in  common.     Gold   and   silver   money  was 
banished,  a  heavy  iron  coin  not  serviceable  for  trade 
was  alone  permitted,  and  the  Spartans  were  forbidden 
to  engage  in  trade  or  any  gainful  transaction. 

Solon  (about  600  B.  C. )  gave  the  Athenians  a  consti- 
tution, the  design  of  which  was  to  perpetuate  the  state 
as  a  republic  by  strengthening  the  middle   classes 
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against  the  patricians.  He  cancelled  all  contracts  in 
which  the  land,  or  person  of  the  individual,  was  held 
as  the  security,  and  forbade  future  loans  of  like  char- 
acter. He  made  property  instead  of  birth  the  step- 
ping-stone to  rank  and  office.  The  citizens  were 
divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  wealth, 
and  of  these  the  three  higher  classes  were  alone  eligi- 
ble to  the  offices;  but  all  the  direct  taxes  fell  upon  the 
classes  eligible  to  office,  while  the  fourth  class  shared 
in  the  enactment  of  the  laws. 

About  four  centuries  before  Christ  arose  the  Greek 
school  of  political  and  economic  writers.  Xenophon 
treats  economics  at  some  length.  Among  the  reme- 
dies forincreasing  the  revenues  he  suggested  expe- 
diting the  trials  of  commercial  causes,  by  awarding 
prizes  to  the  judges,  the  avoidance  of  wars  by  peace 
councils,  and  that  the  state  gradually  enter  upon 
national  improvements.  He  had  a  just  appreciation 
of  money,  and  noted  that  Athens  enjoyed  an  advantage 
over  other  cities  because  the  money  of  Attica  passed 
current  in  the  surrounding  nations.  However,  he 
regarded  labor  with  contempt.  Plato  wrote  the 
"Republic,"*  in  which  he  attempted  to  portray  the 
perfect  type  of  government.  He  leans  to  an  absolute 
communism,  with  a  subordination  of  classes.  The 
'"Republic"  is  especially  celebrated  because  of  the 
perfect  analysis,  of  the  advantages  arising  from  a 
division  of  labor.  With  the  bias  peculiar  to  minds 
accustomed  to  slavery,  he  brands  the  manual  arts  as 
unworthy  of  free  citizens.  Aristotle  is  often  called  the 
father  of  political  economy,  because  the  term  was  first 
used  in  his  writings.       He  gives  accurate  definitions. 

*Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Greece. 
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He  calls  value  the  measure  of  desire;  money  the  inter- 
mediate commodity  of  exchange ;  and  property,  every- 
thing of  which  the  value  is  measured  by  money.  He 
taught  that  farmers  made  the  best  nation,  but  held 
that  a  farmer  should  not  hold  office.  He  upheld  slav- 
ery, and  despised  the  mechanical  arts.  He  taught 
that  interest  should  not  be  paid  for  the  use  of  money. 
He  pointed  out  the  workings  cf  monopoly,  but 
believed  in  private  ownership  of  property  as  against 
communism. 

At  Athens,  however,  there  were  no  laws  against 
usur}^,  and  creditors  were  permitted  to  make  such 
contracts  for  interest  as  the  customs  or  necessities  of 
the  people  permitted.  The  "let  alone"  policy  was 
followed  in  trade.  No  duties  were  levied  on  exports, 
of  money  or  raw  materials.  Two  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
import  duties  were  levied  on  all  imports,  but  solely  for 
revenue.  The  Greeks  held  to  the  very  wise  idea  that 
gold  would  not  be  exported  unless  to  secure  something 
of  more  value — a  policy  exactly  contrary  to  that  which 
prevailed  at  Rome,  and  now  prevails  in  some  modern 
governments. 

"Tlie  Roman  law  is  a  mine  of  distinctions  and  definitions 
and  even  discussions  relating  to  our  subject." — Perry. 

The  Romans  began  their  history  as  a  densely  popu- 
lated, hard-working  agricultural  peasantry.  Their 
surroundings  and  necessities  drove  them  to  war. 
Conquest  became  the  ruling  passion  of  the  nation, 
and  slavery  took  the  place  of  free  labor.  With  the 
change  cf  policy,  Italy  began  to  depopulate,  broad, 
estates  began  to  take  the  place  of  the  small  farms, 
and  the  peasant  proprietor  was  crowded  into  the 
city,  where  he   later  became  the   recipient  of   alms. 
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Eminent  men  among  the  patrician  class,  such  as 
the  Gracchi,  were  quick  to  see  the  effect  of  broad 
fields,  and  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  common  people 
with  proposals  for  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  people.  These  agrarian  laws  opened  ;ip 
a  bitter  contest  between  the  plebeians  (plee-bee-yans) 
and  patricians,  which  continued  through  the  whole 
period  of  the  republic,  and  resulted  in  concession 
after  concession  to  the  common  people.  But  slavery 
effectually  closed  the  avenues  to  free  labor,  and  war 
bred  a  contempt  of  everything  not  military.  The 
spoils  of  victory  and  the  tributes  exacted  from  the 
conquered  completed  the  work  of  pauperizing  the 
plebeian  citizenship.  The  price  of  grain  was  fixed 
by  the  state  and  finally  free  distributions  were  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children  in  the  family. 
There  could  be  no  gain  for  personal  liberty  at  Home 
or  under  the  Roman  empire.  It  culminated  and  de- 
stroyed the  ancient  basis  of  civilization. 

The  Romans,  though  a  nation  of  warriors,  left  to 
modern  nations  the  legacy  of  laws  now  governing  the 
rights  of  property.  Ulpian's  definition  of  property, 
"That  is  property  which  may  be  bought  and  sold,"  has 
not  been  improved.  He  recognized  property  in  both 
the  corporeal  and  incorporeal.  "Under  the  name  of 
property  not  only  ready  money,  but  things  both 
movable  and  immovable,  both  corporeal  things  and 
rights,  are  included."'  He  bears  testimony  that  the 
Romans  were  "accustomed  to  buy  and  sell  debts."  The 
Institutes  of  Justinian  make  distinction  between 
property  corporeal,  as  land,  and  property  incorporeal, 
as  rights  or  privileges.  In  the  matter  of  money  they 
seemed  to  entertain  an  idea  that  money  had  a  value 
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of  its  own  independent  of  use  or  arbitrary  regulation. 
Hence  money  seemed  to  them  desirable  in  itself,  and 
the  senate  endeavored  to  keep  the  gold  and  silver 
money  at  Rome  by  forbidding  its  export.  Says  Cice- 
ro: "The  senate  solemnly  decreed,  both  many  times 
previously  and  again  when  I  was  consul,  that  gold 
and  silver  ought  not  to  be  exported."  But  Roman 
writers  in  general  disapproved  of  interest  upon  money. 
Cato  thought  usury  as  bad  as  murder.  However, 
there  was  at  times  a  legal  rate  of  interest.  The  Jus- 
tinian Code  permitted  a  rate  ranging  from  4  to  6 
per  cent.  But  laws  and  opinions  were  of  little  value 
in  suppressing  exorbitant  interest.  Trade  was  de- 
spised by  the  most  liberal  thinkers,  and  agriculture 
alone  of  the  manual  arts  was  thought  worthy  of  a 
freeman  and  citizen.  Senator  Oninus  was  sentenced  to 
death  by  Augustus  for  having  directed  a  manufactory . 

The  Romans  employed  both  the  direct  and  indirect 
tax — the  latter  solely  for  revenue,  and  collected  upon 
both  exports  and  imports— the  tax  being  2.|  per  cent. 
upon  the  value.  The  direct  taxes  were  of  two  kinds 
— one-tenth  of  the  grain  and  one-fifth  of  other  agri- 
cultural products,  and  a  rent  from  the  public  pastures 
and  woods.  The  taxes  were  let  out  to  collectors  and 
became  subject  to  great  abuse.  The  emperors  mul- 
tiplied the  taxes.  Estiinates  have  placed  the  annual 
taxes  at  about  $200,000,000.  After  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople  the  system  of  t  ix- 
ation  was  greatly  simplified  and  made  wholly  direct. 
Finally  a  system  of  licenses  for  carrying  on  the  indus- 
trial arts  of  commerce  was  applied  to  every  avocation. 

Ancient  civilization  perished  with  Rome.  The 
Middle  Ages  ushered  in  a  new  period. 
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The  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  West,  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  ushered  in  the  long  period  of 
confusion  known  as  the  Middle  Ages.  Civilization 
seemed  to  have  perished,  and  humanity  appeared  to 
be  tossed  in  the  vort'ex  of  an  eternal  chaos.  However, 
it  was  but  the  formation  period  in  which  modern 
nations  were  incubating.  Slavery  was  dying;  Free- 
dom was  being  born  in  the  travail.  Slavery,  such  as  has 
existed  since  the  Middle  Ages,  was  an  excrescence  an- 
tagonistic to  the  inherent  principles  of  modern  civili- 
zation. Freedom  bore  generous  fruits  of  enlarged 
industry,  commerce  and  national  wealth.  But  in  the 
jumble  of  men  and  measures  of  this  period  it  is  not 
easy  to  trace  the  development  of  freedom  and  insti- 
tutions on  the  one  hand,  and  the  growth  of  manual 
arts  and  commerce  on  the  other.  The  period  opens 
with  the  complete  crash  of  the  centralization  which, 
emanating  from  Rome,  gave  the  initiative  to  all  en- 
terprises, and  the  consequent  reverting  of  the  initiative 
in  the  individual.  At  the  close  of  the  period  the 
fragments  of  society  have  drawn  together  under 
a  number  of  independent  governments,  and  thence  civ- 
ilization has  radiated  from  these  various  centers. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  distingnishing  characteristic 
between  the  ancient  civilization  and  the  modern  is  the 
distinction  in  the  idea  of  liberty.  In  the  ancient  the 
individual  was  concerned  about  his  liberty  only  as  a 
citizen ;  in  the  modern  he  is  concerned  about  his  liberty 
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as  an  individual.  The  one  looked  to  the  .state  for  the 
right  to  all  privileges  enjoyed,  the  other  looks  to  the 
state  for  protection  in  rights  and  privileges  which  he 
regards  as  inalienable.  This  radical  difference,  which 
has  liberated  the  modern  era  fj-om  slavery,  was  brought 
about  by  two  forces  :  Christianity,  and  barbarian 
individualism.  The  chief  fact  of  the  fifth  century  was 
the  conversion  of  Western  Europe  to  Christianity. 
The  overthrow  of  Rome  found  the  Christian  Church 
fully  established  and  prepared  to  begin  the  conquest 
of  the  conquerors.  It  was  favorable  to  freedom.  Says 
Perry:  "It  came  to  the  slave,  and  said.  Thou  art  the 
Lord's  freeman;  it  came  to  the  master,  and  said,  Thou 
art  the  Lord's  servant;  and  it  came  to  both  alike,  and 
said,  Ye  are  brethren."  Says  Blanqui:  "It  pleased 
the  great  by  its  dogmas  of  subordination  and  obedi- 
ence, and  the  humble  by  its  doctrines  of  independence 
and  of  equality  before  God."  "  Without  the  new 
principle  of  equality  before  God,  Greek  and  Roman 
slavery  would  still  infest  the  world,  weakness  would 
be  always  at  the  mercy  of  physical  power,  and  wealth 
would  be  still  produced  by  some  to  be  consumed  with- 
out compensation  by  others."  Says  Macauley :  "When 
the  dying  slave-holder  asked  for  the  last  sacraments, 
his  spiritual  attendants  regularly  adjured  him,  as  he 
loved  his  soul,  to  emancipate  his  brethren  for  whom 
Chi-ist  died." 

But  as  strong  an  impulse  for  fi'eedom  came  from  the 
barbarian  conquerors.  In  their  original  German  fast- 
nesses they  were  a  race  of  freemen.  They  had  their 
local  and  general  assemblies  for  making  laws,  their 
xvitten- age -mote  from  which  grew  deliberative  bodies 
of  law-makers  as  parliament.      Their  kings  were  elec- 
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tive.  Ill  war  they  voluntaril}  chose  their  leaders,  and 
pledged  their  personal  services.  They  followed  their 
chosen  leaders  with  a  devotion  which  was  only  equalled 
by  then'  resistance  to  coercion.  Feudalism  developed 
from  voluntary  service  to  chiefs  who  bestowed  upon 
their  followers  in  retui'n  personal  rewards.  Says  Blan- 
qui : — "From  the  very  moment  when  barbarism 
advanced  to  the  encounter  with  the  ancient  world,  one 
sees  the  metamorphosis  commence;  slavery  grows  weak 
because  the  people  no  longer  come  from  the  country 
of  slaves.  They  are  more  costly;  people  treat  them 
as  a  rare  thing,  or  perhaps  employ  them  as  a  defense." 
M.  Guizot,  iu  his '"History  of  Civilization  in  Eurojie," 
denies  to  the  Christian  Chiirch  any  influence  iu  incul- 
cating the  spirit  of  personal  freedom.  He  says:  "It 
was  the  rude  barbarians  of  Germany  who  introduced 
this  sentiment  of  personal  independence,  this  love  of 
individual  liberty,  into  Em-opean  civilization;  it  was 
unknown  among  the  Romans,  it  was  xinknown  in  the 
Christian  Church,  it  was  unknown  in  nearly  all  the 
civilizations  of  antiquity." 

But  while  these  principles  of  (Christianity  and 
barbarian  love  of  personal  freedom  destroyed  slavery, 
they  both  co-operated  to  form  a  system  which  re- 
duced the  greater  part  of  men  to  serfdom,  a  condition 
little  better  than  that  of  slavery.  The  Church  con- 
tributed to  this  through  its  system  of  subordination, 
and  the  barbarians  chiefly  brought  it  about  by  their 
voluntary  servitude  to  the  leaders  of  their  choice. 
When  serfdom  and  villeinage  had  become  well  nigh 
insupportable,  the  Crusades  liberated  Europe  from  this 
bondage.  The  Crusades  were  the  culmination  of  the 
attempt  of  Catholicism  to    overthrow  Mohammedism 
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by  the  sword  aud  make  converts  by  violeace.  All 
Europe  was  thrown  into  a  fever  of  excitement  by- 
reported  indignities  practiced  upon  Christians  in  the 
Holy  Land.  To  wrest  it  from  infidel  government 
the  Crusades  were  undertaken,  and  it  seemed  as  if  all 
Europe  had  taken  up  the  holy  pilgrimage.  Especi- 
ally did  the  feudal  lords  join  in  the  numerous  expe- 
ditions. There  were  adventures  to  be  encountered; 
there  were  pleasures  and  indulgences  and  the  hope 
of  much  booty.  It  matters  not  what  causes  impelled 
tbe  feudal  lords  to  the  Crusades.  They  joined  ia 
them  and  to  do  this  they  were,  in  a  large  measure, 
obliged  to  sell  their  domains  to  raise  money.  With 
the  sale  of  the  feudal  lands  the  serfs  gi*adually  passed 
into  freemen,  subjects  of  a  king.  Thus,  in  brief,  lias 
been  traced  the  development  which  substituted  free- 
dom as  the  basis  of  the  modern  civilization  and  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  enfi'anchisement  of  the  indi- 
vidual. In  the  samo  brief  way  let  us  trace  the  com- 
munity and  governmental  development  which  gave 
birth  to  modern  nations. 

The  first  tendency  was  toward  the  disintegration  of 
communal  life,  aud  an  anarchy  of  predatory  hordes 
acknowledging  no  government;  but  force.  At  the 
close  of  this  period  society  had  become  somewhat 
stable  under  modern  government.  Individualism  first 
asserted  itself  in  the  social  chaos  in  the  establishment 
of  feudalism  as  the  prevailing  social  system.  It 
carried  government  from  the  cities,  and  distributed 
the  seats  of  power  throughout  the  country  in  many 
small  fiefs  and  gave  that  importance  to  the  indi- 
vidual which  is  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  modern 
governments    as   compared  with    ancient       In   the 
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opinion  of  M.  Guizot  the  feudal  system  moulded  the 
domestic  relations  as  they  at  present  exist,  and  gave 
to  them  their  importance  and  iafluence  in  the  modern 
world.  But  it  had  in  it  none  of  those  adhesive  prin- 
ciples which  are  the  bonds  of  government. 

But  the  strongest  influence,  doubtless,  at  work  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  which  finally  brought  government  oat 
of  the  chaos  and  gave  to  modern  governments  their 
character,  was  the  Christian  or  Catholic  Church.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  mediaeval  period  the  Church  was 
organized  with  its  supreme  ecclesiastical  head  and 
its  systematized  subordinations.  Says  Blanqui:  "A 
Pope  sits  at  Rome  and  holds  under  his  power  the 
high  dignitaries  of  the  clergy,  who  themselves  assign 
to  the  members  of  the  lower  rank  their  respective 
duties."  Such  a  system  of  subordination  in  govern- 
ment, with  its  resulting  social  and  moral  obligations, 
must  have  exercised  a  prodigious  influence  upon  the 
final  development  of  Europe,  and  the  more  because 
it  met  and  counseled  the  people  at  every  turn.  Gui- 
zot claims  for  the  Church  the  whole  power  of  moral 
regeneration.  He  says:  "Had  not  the  Christian 
Chui'ch  at  this  time  existed,  the  whole  world  must 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  brute  force."  But  ia  another 
manner  the  Church  impressed  the  period.  It  im- 
pressed upon  men  the  idea  of  an  absolute  equality 
before  God,  and  it  spared  not  the  powerful  in  the 
exactions  of  duties  owed  to  the  Church.  Again, while 
it  exercised  a  despotism  from  the  head,  the  head  was 
not  hereditary,  but  subject  to  election  by  the  subor- 
dinates. And  in  its  offices  was  no  caste.  They  were 
open  to  merit.  Men  from  all  classes  were  admitted 
to  the   priestly  offices,  and    a   man  from  the  lowest 
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class  of  society  might  hope  to  wia  a  bishopric,  or 
even  the  popoship,  by  merit.  This  spiritual  govern- 
ment, with  its  stable  subordination  of  ranks  and  with 
its  practice  of  democracy,  could  not  have  failed  to 
impress  its  lessons  and  to  bear  fruit.  The  Church 
also  precipitated  upon  Europe  the  Crusades. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Crusades  contributed  to  the 
personal  freedom  of  Europe  by  destroying  feudalism. 
But  a  universal  system  like  feudalism  does  not  die 
at  a  single  blow.  The  first  effects  were  the  absorp- 
tion of  petty  fiefs  into  great  ones,  and  the  body  of  the 
petty  retainers  and  serfs  wore  gathered  ioto  larger 
centers.  The  Crusades  also  begat  a  social  spirit  so 
that  upon  their  return  the  nobility  were  disposed  to 
settle  down  together  in  social  communities  rather  than 
return  to  the  isolation  of  the  feudal  castle,  and  thus 
was  inaugurated  a  tendency  in  direct  opposition  to 
feudalism  and  ia  harmony  with  the  growth  of  states; 
a  tendency  to  centralization  as  against  "universal 
localization,"  as  M.  Guizot  puts  it.  By  breaking  the 
power  of  the  feudal  lords  and  giving  a  middle  class 
the  greater  fiefs  were  gradually  brought  under  subjec- 
tion to  a  single  head  and  the  movement  toward  cen- 
tralized governments  was  greatly  accelerate  i.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  Crusades  monarchy  had  pretty 
full}'  established  itself  in  Europe,  and  secured  to  it  the 
stability  and  institutions  which  have  made  possible 
modern  progress.  The  Crusades  also  greatly  accel- 
erated the  development  of  great  cities  and  the  growth 
of  municipal  franchise.  Free  cities  played  no  incon- 
siderable part  in  the  modern  development. 

We  have  noted  the  disposition  toward  disintegra- 
tion of  the  towns  in  the  period  of  chaotic  elements. 
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But  by  the  tenth  centuiy  the  towns  had  begun  to 
revive  in  importance.  Doubtless  this  was  brought 
about  lirst  by  the  more  settled  state  of  society,  making 
a  demand  for  an  industrial  activity  which  an  urban 
population  could  better  supply;  and,  second,  by  the 
chiu'ches  making  their  sanctuaries  places  of  refUge 
for  those  seeking  safety  from  personal  violence. 
Hence  the  towns  would  become  a  sort  of  city  of 
refuge,  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  dependencies 
of  the  feudal  lords,  and  subject  to  all  the  abuses  of 
feudal  violence.  But,  finally,  the  towns  grew  strong 
enough  to  contend  with  their  feudal  lords,  and  revolt 
after  revolt  wrested  from  the  lords  the  freedom  of  the 
cities,  which  freedom  was  secured  by  charters.  The 
privileges  secui'ed  by  the  charters  were  substantially 
these:  right  of  corporate  property;  a  common  seal; 
exemption  from  the  more  oppressive  forms  of  feudal 
subjection,  and  a  definite  regulation  of  the  remainder; 
settled  rules  as  to  succession  and  private  rights  of 
property;  and  lastly,  the  right  of  self-government 
under  magistrates  of  their  own  choosing.  In  the 
choice  of  magistrates  all  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  usually  had  a  vote.  At  a  later  period  most  of 
the  fi'ee  cities  secured  the  right  of  representation  in 
the  lo-gislative  bodies  of  their  respective  nations.  In 
Germany  the  free  cities  formed  a  coalition,  famous 
in  history  as  the  Hanseatic  League,  at  one  time 
embi'acing  more  than  eighty  cities,  for  protection  and 
commerce.  In  France  the  enfi'anchisement  of  the 
cities  created  the  bourgeois,*  who  later  became  the 
thu'd  estate,  and  })layed  such  tremendous  havoc  v/ith 
royalty,  nobility,  and  the  feudal  tenures  in  the  French 
revolution.      The  cities   of   Southern  Italy   suffered 

*Boor  zjwaw. 
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least  of  all  Europe  from  the  barbarians  and  from 
feudalism.  Toward  the  close  of  the  mediiieval  period 
the  cities  of  Florence,  Genoa,  Venice  and  Pisa  became 
brilliant  republics,  noted  for  power,  wealth,  arts  and 
commerce,  ~-  where  the  rights  of  every  one  were 
defended,  and  where  the  "rulers  were  chosen  from 
the  counting-houses  and  the  wayside  shops." 

These  fr-ee  cities  and  Italian  republics  had  the 
greatest  immediate  influence  iipon  the  development 
of  trade  and  the  manual  arts,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
following  chapter,  but  they  also  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  upon  the  political  development.  Hallam 
says  of  the  free  cities:  "Nothing,  perhaps,  had  so 
decisive  an  efi'ect  in  subverting  the  feudal  aristoc- 
racy." In  the  ojtinion  of  M.  Guizot,  the  free  cities 
brought  about  three  results,  of  more  or  less  impor- 
tance. First,  a  closer  relation  lietween  the  cities  and 
the  king,  so  that  the  cities  finally  became  a  part  of  the 
state  and  came  into  relations  with  the  general  govern- 
ment; second,  the  formation  of  a  new  general  class  of 
citizens;  and,  third,  to  which  he  seems  to  attach  most 
importance,  the  struggle  of  classes;  "a  struggle 
which  constitutes  the  very  fact  of  modern  history,  and 
of  which  it.  is  full."  Says  Blanqui:  "Democracy 
appears  strong  from  the  spirit  of  association,  and  all 
the  resources  of  organized  and  disciplined  labor. 
The  third  estate  is  established;  the  middle  class, 
di-eamed  of  in  olden  time  by  Plato  and  by  Aristotle, 
becomes  a  deliberating  body,  grants  or  refuses  sub- 
sidies, judges  itself,  guards  itself,  governs  itself." 

Now  let  us  see  the  advance  in  this  period.  For  the 
individual  there  is  the  destruction  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  slavery  and   serfdom.      It  is  true  that  serf- 
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dom  continued  in  Franco  until  the  revolution  of 
1791,  in  Russia  until  very  recent  years  (1861),  and 
African  slavery,  an  institution  of  modern  times,  has 
hardly  been  eliminated.  But  these  have  been  excres- 
cences which  the  spirit  of  modern  civilization,  to 
which  the  inediseval  period  gave  birth,  has  eliminated 
by  processes  inherent  to  it,  while  slavery  was  so  in- 
herent a  part  of  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  civilization 
that  its  destruction  involved  the  destruction  of  their 
governments.  In  this  period,  the  individual  assumed 
the  important  position  which  he  occupies  in  modern 
society  and  modern  government — a  condition  which 
demands  that  government  shall  exist  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  possible  number. 

In  this  period  the  tendency  toward  disintegration 
yields  to  tendencies  of  centralization.  Individuals 
draw  together  in  communities  and  organize  under 
modern  governments.  And  these  had  in  them  the 
princijales  of  self-government  which  in  their  ultimate 
development  universally  give  rise  to  republics.  In 
England  King  John  laid  the  foundation  of  English 
liberty  in  granting  the  Great  Charter.  In  the  same 
century  Edward  established  representative  govern- 
ment in  England  by  the  creation  of  the  modern  parlia- 
ment. In  Italy  arose  and  flourished  for  a  season 
the  ill-fated  republics.  In  the  south  of  France  and 
in  Spain  grew  up  the  free  municipalities  and  attempts  at 
republican  rule.  In  the  north  of  Europe  the  Han- 
seatic  League  was  making  similar  efforts.  The 
Church  had  receded  from  its  doctrine  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  and  was  en- 
deavoring to  organize  a  theocracy,  owing  universal 
submission  and  subordination  to  the  Pope.     Monarchy 
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was  drawing  the  people  together  in  nationalities.  All 
these  in  conflict  formed  the  modern  governments  of 
Continental  Europe  with  their  limited  monarchies— in 
France  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  limited  by  the 
States-general;  in  Spain  and  Portugal  by  the  Cortes; 
in  Germany  by  the  States.  In  Switzerland  republi- 
can institiitions  had  triumphed,  and  the  confederated 
Swiss  republics  had  assumed  a  place  among  the 
nations. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TRADE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  A<}ES. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  considered  the 
development  ol  political  principles  without  reference 
to  trade  In  a  strictly  chronological  order  trade  and 
the  industrial  arts  would  perhaps  precede  the  politi- 
cal institutions;  for  while  the  one  is  interchangeably 
the  fosterer  of  the  other,  the  initial  propelling  cause 
is  doubtless  the  disposition  of  men  to  secure  them- 
selves in  property  rights.  The  chief  cause  assigned 
for  the  growth  of  corporate  or  free  cities,  in  the  peri- 
od now  under  consideration,  is  the  growth  of  the 
industries  and  the  gradual  development  of  trade. 
The  increased  pros-perity  of  the  towns  increased  the 
feudal  exactions.  To  protect  their  property  the 
burghers  revolted  and  by  force  secured  their  char- 
tered privileges.  Again:  the  leagues  among  the  free 
cities  were  famed  chiefly  for  their  protection  and  ex- 
tension of  trade.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  industrial 
elements  were  and  what  forces  contributed  to   them. 

Let  us  first  look  to  the  Christian  Church  for  its 
influence.  By  the  Church  were  founded  the  monas- 
teries. Gruizot  calls  the  Order  of  Beaedicanes  the 
great  clearers  of  land  in  Europe.  Says  Hallam: 
"We  owe  the  agricultural  restoration  of  a  great  part 
of  Europe  to  the  monks."  Agriculture  is  the  fore- 
runner and  begetter  of  commerce  and  the  beginning 
of  the  accumulation  of  wealth.  By  the  opening  of 
the  Crusades  the  monasteries  had  become  wealthy 
enough,  and  chiefly  by  the  cultivation  of  their  lands, 
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to  purchase  the  landed  estates  of  the  nobility  who 
wore  compelled  to  sell  their  fiefs  in  order  to  equip 
for  the  Crusades.  The  monasteries  of  the  west  fos- 
tered the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  Blanqui  attri- 
butes to  them  the  founding  of  the  trade  corporations. 
The  Church  sets  its  face  against  slavery  and  pros- 
perity increases  as  slavery  declines.  Its  precepts 
fostered  trade  by  inculcating  ideas  of  peace  and  jus- 
tice. ''What  to-da\'/'  says  Blanqui,  "is  civil,  religious 
and  commercial  freedom,  but  the  development  of  the 
fundamental  Christian  thought  ?" 

Another  element  in  the  development  of  trade  in  the 
Middle  Ages  was  the  Crusades.  The  downfall  of  Rome 
had  stopped  communication  between  the  East  and 
West,  and  many  of  the  arts  of  .ancient  civilization  had 
been  lost  to  Western  Europe.  The  Crusades  estab- 
lished connection  again  between  the  East  and  West. 
The  artisans  who  followed  the  Crusaders  learned  the 
secrets  of  Eastern  manufacture  and  brought  them  to 
Europe.  They  learned  the  mystery  of  working  metals 
and  manufacturing  cloth:  and  they  brought  thp  silk 
worm  and  manufactiu'e  of  silk  to  Italy.  Says  Blan- 
qaii:  ''There  is  nothing,  even  to  wind-mills,  the 
introduction  of  which  into  Eiu'ope  was  not  due  to  the 
travels  of  the  Crusaders."  But  best  of  all  the  Cru- 
sades called  commerce  into  existence  on  a  great 
scale,  and  commerce  gave  the  impetus  to  the  free 
cities. 

We  have  stated  that  the  free  cities  had  their  great- 
est influence  upon  trade  and  commerce.  The  Han- 
seatic  League  was  founded  chiefly  for  the  protection 
of  commerce.  This  League  cleared  the  northern 
38a9  of  pii'at«ii.      It  sent  its  ships  into  the  Mediterra 
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nean  with  the  Crusaders,  and  established  relations  with 
the  cities  of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  League 
secui'ed  corporate  privileges  in  London  and  estab- 
lished there  ware-houses  and  a  commercial  house,  with 
the  result  of  jnonopolizing  the  whole  English  com- 
merce. It  estaljlished  commercial  houses  at  Bruges 
in  Flanders,  at  Bergen  in  N  >rway,  and  at  Novgorod  in 
Russia;  its  trade  and  profits  were  enormous.  At  one 
time  the  League  controlled  the  fisheries,  mines,  agri- 
culture and  manufactm-es  of  all  Germany,  and  there 
were  found  in  its  markets  the  products,  manufactures 
and  hixuries  of  all  nations. 

The  Italian  cities  long  controlled  the  commerce  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Trade  was  the  one  element  of 
the  gi'eatness  of  Genoa  and  Venice.  The  latter  had 
no  territory,  built  as  it  were  in  the  sea;  her  streets, 
canals,  and  her  palaces  rising  sheer  from  the  waters. 
Her  dependence  was  upon  the  sea,  and  her  whole 
energies  were  bent  upon  increasing  her  commerce, 
which  began  in  the  humble  calling  of  selling  salt. 
That  was  in  the  days  of  her  poverty.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  Venice  employed  six  thousand  workmen  in 
her  dock-yard,  and  thirty- six  thousand  marines,  and 
had  fully  tkree  thousand  vessels  employed  in  trans- 
porting merchandise.  The  wealth  of  the  Italian  cities 
was  such  that  it  has  been  said  that :  "  While  the 
rest  of  Em-ope  was  covered  with  donjons  and  thatched 
huts,  Italy  was  building  marble  palaces  and  temples." 
They  organized  banks  of  deposit  and  credit,  and  orig- 
inated modern  banking.  They  were  able  to  make 
great  loans  to  the  Em*opean  sovereigns.  At  one  time 
the  bankers  of  Florence  had  loaned  to  Edward  III.  of 
England    over  $3,000,000  in  gold,  in  that  time  of 
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scarce  aad  dear  money.  Thomas  Moncenigo,  a  doge 
of  Venice,  died  in  1423,  and,  upon  his  dying  bed  is 
represented  to  have  dissuaded  from  a  war  with  Milan 
in  the  following  remarkable  language,  descriptive  of  the 
power,  wealth,  trade  and  immense  profits  of  the  Vene- 
tians:* '•  Through  peace  our  city  has  every  year  ten 
millions  of  ducats  employed  as  mercantile  capital  in 
different  parts  of  the  world;  the  annual  profits  of  our 
traders  upon  this  sum  amounts  to  fom*  millions.  Our 
housing  is  valued  at  7,000,000  ducats;  its  annual  rental 
at  500,000.  Three  thousand  merchant  ships  carry  on 
our  trade;  forty-three  galleys  and  three  hundred 
smaller  vessels,  manned  by  19,000  sailors,  secure  our 
naval  power.  Our  mint  has  coined  1,000,000  ducats 
within  the  year.  From  the  Milanese  domain  alone 
we  draw  1,600,000  ducats  in  coin,  and  the  value  of 
900,000  more  in  cloth ;  our  profits  upon  this  traffic 
may  be  reckoned  at  600,000  ducats."  In  the  view  of 
an  eminent  writer  the  Italian  cities  were  merely  great 
commercial  houses,  administered  with  rare  ability. 

Another  element  in  the  progress  of  industry  in 
this  period  was  the  guilds,  or  trade  corporations. 
Their  origin  is  not  definitely  known.  As  we  have  noted, 
Blanqui  thinks  they  originated  in  monasteries.  They 
wore  founded  on  the  feudal  principle  of  subordination 
— in  their  case  of  master  and  apprentice.  Louis  IX. 
(St.  Louis)  of  France  conceived  the  idea  of  giving 
them  a  legal  and  established  character  under  strict 
regulations.  He  intrusted  the  work  of  organizing 
and  disciplining  the  trades  to  Etienne  Boyleau 
(A-sheeen  Boy-lo),  guard  of  the  prevostship  of  Paris. 
Boyleau  compiled  the  "Book  of  Trades,"  in  which  was 

♦Attributed  by  Hallam  to  Sanuto,  a  Venetian  writer. 
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a  registry  of  the  different  trades  and  rules  for  their 
rogiilation.  The  regulations  required  that  every  man 
should  work  solely  at  a  single  trade  in  order  to  do 
well  and  cheat  nobody.  Thus  came  to  pass  the 
utmost  division  of  labor.  Hat  making  was  divided 
into  five  distinct  trades.  In  cutlery  there  were  the 
distinct  trades  of  handles  and  of  blades.  Shoe  mak- 
ing and  cobbling  were  distinct  trades;  so  too  those  of 
joiners  and  carpenters.  These  corporations  after- 
ward became  a  reproach  and  an  obloquy,  but  they 
served  in  their  day  the  promotion  of  skill,  honesty 
of  work  among  the  workmen,  and  gave  a  great  im- 
petiis  to  manufacture  and  trade. 

Another  element  in  the  industrial  development  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  the  Jews.  The  prejudices  of  the 
timas  and  the  prohibitions  of  the  laws  narrowed  them 
to  the  one  groove  of  trade  and  money  loaning.  To 
these  they  devoted  their  whole  energies.  They 
amassed  great  wealth,  and  loaned  it  to  their  Christian 
enemies  at  ruinous  rates  of  interest.  Shylock  is  a 
plciure  for  all  time  of  the  usurious  money-lender. 
They  engaged  in  commercial  enterprises  with  great 
energy,  traversing  remote  countries  for  rare  products. 
They  studied  the  needs  of  every  locality,  and  knew 
exactly  where  to  find  a  market  for  their  wares. 
Everywhere  they  were  a  spur  to  industrial  activity. 
Blanqui  attributes  to  them  a  notable  influence  on  the 
course  of  political  economy  in  Europe,  chiefly  hy 
keeping  alive  commercial  traditions;  by  inaugurating 
attempts  at  credit  and  the  system  of  circulation;  and 
by  preparing  the  way  for  the  great  monetary  revolu- 
tion, following  upon  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mines  and  the  establishment-  of  banks  in  Europe. 
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We  have  yet  another  element  to  consider  in  the 
category  of  aids  to  the  industrial  commerce  of  the 
mediaeval  period,  Fevidalism  was  everywhere  an- 
tagonistic to  the  development  of  agriculture,  arts  and 
commerce  by  its  violence,  by  its  antagonism  to  social 
progress,  by  its  lack  of  stable  institutions  for  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property.  Monarchy,  as  central- 
ized government,  which  had  become  pretty  generall}' 
established  throughout  Europe  by  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  century,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  industrial  arts, 
trade  and  commerce  by  securing  and  establishing 
in  some  degree  the  very  elements  which  feudalism 
lacked.  The  conditions  which  have  been  previously 
pointed  out  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
triumph  of  nationalized  or  centralized  government. 
The  creation  of  a  middle  class,  among  whom  thrift 
was  accumulating  wealth  and  inciting  to  greater 
enterprises,  imperatively  demanded  a  strong  arm  of 
protection.  Freedom  of  the  individual  secured  by  the 
united  action  of  the  Church,  barbarian  individualism 
and  the  necessities  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  freedom 
of  civic  communities  had  created  a  people.  The  peo- 
ple required  a  government,  but  the  government  when 
once  tolerably  established  reacted  by  giving  a  power- 
ful impetus  to  all  those  forces  which  burst  into  splen- 
did achievement  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Another  element  should  not  be  over-looked.  The 
invention  of  the  mariner's  compass  has  powerfull}'" 
influenced  trade  and  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations- 
Although  it  is  known  to  have  been  discovered  l^efor"- 
the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  probably  di<' 
not  greatly  influence  the  development  of  maritime  en 
terprises  before  the  opening  of  the  modern  era.  • 
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These  were  the  forces  by  the  aid  of  which  such 
industry  and  traffic  as  prevailed  at  this  period  flour- 
ished. Now  let  us  glance  at  the  products  which 
were  the  sabjects  of  traffic.  First  in  the  Capitularies 
of  Charlemagne  he  enumerates,  among  the  things 
upon  his  estates  of  which  a  strict  account  is  to  hs 
kept:  butter,  cheese,  honey,  oil,  vinegar,  turnips,vege- 
tables,  wool,  Hax,  hemp,  fruits,  lish,  skins,  wax,  old  and 
new  wines,  and  orders  a  surplus  arising  from  any  of 
these  to  be  immediately  sold.  Ho  also  requests  an 
account  to  be  rendered  him  of  the  horns  of  his  buckj 
and  goats.  In  the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Hanse 
towns,  there  are  skins,  hides,  peltry,  grain,  hemp,  tar 
and  various  kinds  of  timber  from  Russia;  grain,  wax 
and  honey  from  Poland;  metals  from  Bohemia  aad 
Hungary;  wines  from  France;  wools  and  tin  from 
England;  linen  from  Holland  and  cloths  from  Bel- 
gium .  The  historian  tells  us  these  were  exchanged 
in  enormous  quantities.  The  merchants  of  Italy  sent 
to  the  towns  of  the  League  the  spices  and  drugs  from 
the  Orient,  and  the  silks  from  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  trade  carried  on  by  the  French  communes  we  find 
enumerated  wools,  silks,  gloves,  helmets  and  articles 
of  luxury.  In  the  "Book  of  Trades"  prepared  by 
Etienne  Boyleau  were  regulations  for  more  than  a 
hundred  trades. 

Commerce  and  trade  were  carried  on  upon  a  much 
grander  scale  in  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Italian 
cities.  Venice  was  at  one  time  not  only  the  wealthiest 
but  also  the  most  powerful  government  in  Europe. 
The  Doge  Moncenigo  (1421  A.  D.)  summed  up  her 
returns  from  traffic  with  Milan  and  Lombardy  alone: 
With  Milan  1,054,000  (balance  of  trade)  and  900,000 
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ducats  worth  of  cloth;  with  Lombardy  a  trade  esti- 
mated at  2S,800<000  ducats;  and  an  additional  trade 
in  hemps,  cottons,  thread,  wool,  cloths  of  silk  and 
gold,  pepper,  cinnamon,  ginger,  sugar,  commodities 
for  sewing  and  embroidery,  dyewoods,  grains,  etc., 
estimated  at  1,817,000  ducats.  The  sale  of  salt  alone 
was  estimated  at  6,000,000  ducats.  "Consider,"  said 
he,  "how  many  vessels  the  movement  of  all  this  mer- 
chandise keeps  employed,  either  in  carrying  it  to 
Lombardy  or  going  for  it  to  Syria,  Eomania,  Cata- 
logue, Flanders,  Cypnis,  Sicily  and  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Venice  makes  2h  or  3  per  cent,  on  the 
freight.  See  how  many  people  live  from  this  move- 
ment: brokers,  workmen,  sailors,  thousands  of  fami- 
lies; and  finally  the  merchants,  whose  profit  does  not 
amount  to  less  than  600,000  ducats."  The  commerce 
of  Florence  wa,s  almost  as  great  as  that  of  Venice, 
while  Genoa  and  Pisa  were  no  mean  rivals.  Genoa 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Asia,  reaching  as  far  as  Pekin,  the  capital  of  China. 
These  republics  enjoyed  special  privileges  in  the  cities 
of  the  East,  and  in  many  of  them  had  portions,  or 
special  quarters,  of  the  city  for  their  use.  The  French 
cities  of  the  provinces  bordering  the  Mediterranean 
also  enjoyed  a  considerable  commercial  prosperity 
and  rose  to  some  importance.  London  had  also  at- 
tained to  much  commercial  importance.  It  was 
common  ofround  for  the  League  of  the  North  and  the 
commercial  cities  of  the  South.  Here  the  Lombards, 
as  the  Italian  merchants  were  called,  had  a  street 
which  still  bears  their  name,  and  the  merchants  of  the 
League  a  commercial  house  and  warehouse.  The 
trade  between    Eacrland    and    Flanders  in  wool  and 
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woolens  nad  reached  considerable  dimensions.  Com- 
naerce,  by  the  close  of  the  Middle  "Ages,  had  reached 
Novgorod  in  Russia,  had  extended  through  the 
northern  seas  to  London  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
permeated  Europe,  and  from  the  cities  of  the  Medi- 
terranean had  visited  the  whole  of  that  sea,  extended 
into  the  Euxine,  and  reached  China  and  interior  Asia. 
Domestic  trade  was  probably  better  developed  than 
commerce. 

Manufactures  were  not  so  well  developed.  It 
seems  that  the}'  were  in  very  crude  form,  and  flourished 
but  little  until  the  returning  Crusaders  re- 
vived them.  The  feudal  lords  had  artisans  among 
their  retainers  of  more  or  less  skill,  doubtless,  in  the 
preparation  and  mending  of  weapons  and  harness  of 
war,  and  the  coarser  domestic  manufactures  for 
supplying  the  rude  wants  of  the  age  must  have  been 
common  to  every  village  and  feudal  stronghold. 
Hallam  ascribes  the  rise  of  commerce  in  the  north  and 
west  of  Europe  to  the  woolen  manufactures  of  Flan- 
dei's.  They  were  in  such  a  flourishing  condition  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  that  a  writer  of  that 
date  "asserts  that  the  world  was  clothed  from  English 
wools  wrought  in  Flanders."  Hallam  calls  this  an 
exaggeration,  but  adds  that  "Flemish  stuff's  were 
probably  sold  wherever  the  sea  or  a  navigable  river 
permitted  them  to  be  carried. "  Woolen  manufactures 
had  been  inaugiirated  in  England  as  early  as  some 
time  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  1331  Edward  III. 
of  England  made  the  following  remarkable  offer  to 
induce  Flemish  manufacturers,  who  were  discontented 
with  the  oppressive  spirit  of  the  trade  corporations,  to 
settle  in  his  dominion:     "Here  they  should  feed  on 
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fat  beef  and  mutton,  till  nothfng  but  their  fullness 
should  stint  their  stomachs;  their  beds  should  be 
good,  and  their  bed-fellows  better,  seeing  the  richest 
}  eomen  in  England  would  not  disdain  to  marry  their 
daughters  unto  them,  and  such  the  English  beauties 
that  the  most  envious  foreigners  could  not  but  com- 
mend them."  Linen  was  manufactured  to  some  ex" 
tent  in  Flanders,  and  both  woolen  and  linen  manu- 
facturers had  secured  a  foothold  in  Western  France. 
In  the  hundred  and  more  trades  enumerated  in  the 
"Book  of  Trades"  were  manufactories  of  many  sorts. 
Silk  and  woolen  manufactures  flourished  in  the  cities 
of  the  south  of  Europe.  The  Crusaders  introduced 
silk  culture  into  Italy  in  1148,  and  it  became  an  in- 
dustry of  so  much  importance  that  the  laws  enjoined 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry.  There  grew  up  a 
"silk  nobility"  and  a  "wool  nobility"  in  the  Italian 
cities.     Venice  also  had  its  glass  factory. 

As  has  been  said,  manufactures  of  the  more  common 
and  necessary  kinds  must  have  been  practiced  for 
domestic  purposes  throughout  every  community  of 
Europe,  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  Dark  Ages. 
Those  enumerated  above  must  be  regarded  as  manu- 
factures for  commerce. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

As  trade  and  commerce,  perhaps,  precede  and  are 
the  incentives  to  better  laws  and  l)etter  government, 
so  agriculture  must  precede  trade  and  commerce.  The 
tirst  necessity  man  feels  is  for  food;  the  preparations 
of  textiles  for  covering  is  of  secondary  importance. 
The  food  must  be  drawn  from  the  earth,  but  must 
first  be  converted  into  organic  form.  The  savage  sup- 
plied his  meager  wants  from  the  chase,  and  the  nomad 
from  his  flocks  and  herds.  The  savage  required  vast 
unbroken  tracts  to  supply  sufficient  game,  and  the 
nomad  vast  pasturage.  Increase  of  population  would 
soon  necessitate  the  application  of  labor  to  increase 
the  supply  of  natural  products.  Abraham  and  Lot 
found  that  the  pasturage  was  not  sufficient  to  support 
both  families  living  together,  so  they  divided  their 
herds,  and  bid  each  other  adieu,  each  going  his  way. 
With  them  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
pressure  of  population  would  drive  them  to  cultivate 
the  soil.  And  that  was  just  what  had  happened  to 
the  human  race  in  the  fertile  plains  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

It  was  in  those  fertile  spots  where  civilization  has 
left  its  first  monuments.  Food  must  be  the  first 
thought.  When  there  is  a  day's  provision  ahead  in 
the  larder  a  man  may  take  a  day  off  for  pleasure  or 
recreation.  One  fact  may  be  accurately  determined, 
and  that  is  that  there  were  no  non-producing  classes; 
that  is,  classes  who  did  not  produce  means  of  subsis- 
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tence,  until  a  surplus  of  food  products  had  accumu- 
lated. When  one  man  had  secured  more  than  enouLrh 
for  his  own  wants,  he  could  hire  a  man  to  work  for 
him  by  furnishing  food.  It  was  by  just  such  steps 
that  varied  industries  grew  up,  and  relations  of  mas- 
ter and  servant  were  established.  The  division  of 
labor,  the  diversified  employments,  the  opportunity  of 
some  to  devote  themselves  to  mental  pursuits,  all  de- 
veloped slowly,  and  only  as  the  means  of  subsistence 
increased  beyond  the  immediate  demands  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  them.  Hence,  the  whole  complex  machinery 
of  human  activity,  as  it  exists  to-day,  rests  upon  the 
ability  of  agriciilture  to  provide  the  prime  necessities 
of  subsistence  in  great  abundance. 

We  take  little  heed  of  this  fundamental  principle 
to-day,  and  are  scarcely  aware  that  farming  is  nearl)' 
as  important  as  mercantile  pursuits  or  transportation. 
The  ancients  stood  nearer  to  first  causes,  and  per- 
ceived more  clearly  certain  fundamental  principles. 
It  may  be  due  to  this  fact  that  they  honored  agricul- 
ture alone  of  the  manual  arts.  The  polity  of  Moses 
was  directed  toward  keeping  the  Jews  a  nation  of 
land -holders  and  agriculturists.  The  Persians  incul- 
cated the  practice  of  agriculture  as  a  religious  duty. 
The  Greeks  thought  it  the  only  manual  occupation 
worthy  of  free  men.  Xenophon  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture the  best  portion  of  his  treatise  on  economics,  but 
of  the  trades  he  says  :  "The  people  who  devote 
themselves  to  them  are  never  elevated  to  responsible 
positions,  and  it  is  rightly  thus,"  because  in  his  opin- 
ion both  the  body  and  mind  were  injured  by  such  oc- 
cupations. Plato  thought  that  '"  nature  made  neither 
shoemakers  or  blacksmiths,"  and  that  the  people  were 
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degraded  by  such  occupations.  "As  to  trades- 
men," said  he,  "accustomed  to  lie  and  deceive,  they  will 
be  suffered  in  the  city  only  as  a  necessary  evil.  The 
citizen  who  shall  degrade  himself  by  shop-keeping 
will  be  prosecuted  for  this  offense."  The  Roman  idea 
in  its  preference  for  agriculture  as  the  only  avocation 
worthy  of  freemen  was  as  pronounced  as  the  Greek. 
The  chief  writers  of  the  Roman  world  held  that  the 
decay  of  industry  and  the  relaxation  of  morals  were 
the  results  of  the  citizens  drifting  away  from  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  they  insisted  upon  the  restoration 
of  agriculture  as  the  panacea  for  the  national  ills. 

Ideas  of  one  age  reach  over  and  influence  the 
thought  of  succeeding  ages.  So  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  religious  writers  still  held  to  the  bias  for  agricul- 
ture. They  said  of  agriculture  :  "It  is  not  displeasing 
to  Gk>d;"  and  of  the  merchant,  "He  cannot  please  God." 
We  also  iind  the  Church  acquiring  land,  and  inculca- 
ting the  idea  of  its  cultivation.  The  monasteries 
were  especially  active  in  reclaiming  Europe  to  agri- 
culture— so  much  so  that  Guizot  called  the  monks  "the 
land  clearers  of  Europe."  The  Church  lands,  how- 
ever, were  better  cultivated  than  any  other,  and  agri- 
culture during  this  period,  according  to  Mr.  Hallam, 
was  in  a  "  wretched  condition."  But  this  statement 
must  be  taken  relative  to  more  modern  conditions. 
With  the  prevailing  bias  of  the  Church  in  favor  of  agri 
cultural  pursuits,  and  the  chief  means  of  subsistence 
being  agriculture  direct,  we  may  suppose  agriculture 
to  have  been  as  well  advanced  relatively  as  any  of  the 
manual  arts,  and  as  furnishing  almost  wholly  the 
staples  of  trade,  and  a  considerable  share  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  commerce       The  chief  manufacturing  activ- 
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ity,  as  we  have  seen,  was  devoted  to  wools,  silks  and 
linens,  and  the  beginning  of  the  commercial  spirit 
among  the  free  cities,  which  ultimately  formed  the 
Hanseatic  League,  is  traced  directly  to  the  wool  and 
woolen  industries  of  England  and  Flanders.  We 
must  expect  that  the  initial  impetus  to  progress  comes 
first  from  agriculture,  and  that  its  condition  must 
eventually  control  the  conditions  of  the  manual  arts, 
trade  and  commerce.  These  all  become  powerful 
stimuli  to  elevate,  augment  and  accelerate  the  agri- 
cultural development,  but  agriculture  remains  the 
controling  force.  Hence  a  view  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  period  will  be  necessary  to  complete  the  survey  of 
the  forces  at  work  to  evolve  the  modern  era. 

The  opinion,  as  expressed  above,  is  borne  out  by 
Hallam,  who  is  inclined  to  make  a  gloomy  picture  of 
the  agriculture  in  general  of  the  mediaeval  age.  We 
have  noted  that  Italy  was  the  center  of  both  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  activity  of  this  period. 
Here  Hallam  notes  an  excellent  condition  of  agricul- 
ture. He  says  :  "  The  rich  Lombai'd  plains,  still  more 
fertilized  by  irrigation,  became  a  garden,  and  agricul- 
ture seems  to  have  reached  the  excellence  which  it  still 
retains."  "Though  Lombardy  was  extremely  populous 
in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  she  ex- 
ported large  quantities  of  corn.  The  very  curious 
treatise  of  Crescenturo  exhibits  the  full  details  of 
Italian  husbandry  about  1300,  and  might  afford  an 
interesting  comparison  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  its  present  state."  Crescenturo  also  treats  in 
detail  horticulture  and  ornamental  gardening,  upon 
which  latter  Hallam  expresses  the  view  that  his  ideas 
were  subject  to  little  improvement.      And  in  Spain, 
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where  the  Saracens  were  in  power,  agriculture  was  at 
a  height  of  perfection  scarcely  excelled,  even  at  the 
present.  The  revenues  from  Saracenic  Spain  are 
thought  to  have  amounted  to  nearly  $30,000,000  in 
the  tenth  century;  almost  as  much  as  from  all  the  rest 
of  Europe.  In  point  of  civilization  Spain  was  centur- 
ies in  advance  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

We  have  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne,  pre- 
pared in  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century.  In  the 
De  Villis  he  gives  orders  for  the  care  of  his  estates. 
He  instructs  that  especial  care  be  taken  for  the  multi- 
plication of  his  sheep,  cows  and  breediug  mares.  He 
gives  directions  as  to  the  care  of  geese  and  bees;  and 
directs  that  care  be  taken  to  provide  sufficient  abun- 
dance of  fat  geese  and  chickens.  Among  the  products 
of  which  a  strict  account  was  to  be  rendered  to  him, 
and  of  which  the  surplus  was  to  be  sold,  he  enumer- 
ates :  Cattle,  bees,  wool,  tiax,  hemp,  vegetables,  fruits 
and  honey.  He  also  enumerates  many  kinds  of  fruit 
and  rare  plants,  the  cultivation  of  which  he  wishes 
shall  not  be  neglected.  One  of  the  chief  soui'ces  of 
the  revenues  of  his  kingdom  was  the  rent  of   lands. 

He  also  established  a  maximum  price  for  grain, 
and  made  it  unlawful  to  take  more.  The  attempt  to 
control  the  price  of  grain  by  sumptuary  laws  is  indi- 
cation of  the  importance  of  the  trade  in  it.  And  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  we  find  the 
French  kings  again  enacting  maximum  prices  for 
grain.  In  1304,  Philippe,  King  of  France,  com- 
manded by  edict  that  a  census  be  taken  of  the  quan- 
tities of  grain  in  France,  and  the  amounts  necessary 
for  provisions  and  seed.  The  balance  he  commanded 
should  be  brought  to  market  gradually  at  a  certain 
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maximum  price  for  each  various  kind.  He  eniimer- 
atea  in  the  edict  wheat,  meslin,  rye,  barley  and  oats. 

In  the  period  from  800  to  1300  grants  of  lands 
to  aerricultural  colonists  were  not  uncommon.  The 
northwestern  part  of  France  was  thus  brought  into 
cultivation  as  early  as  the  seventh  century  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Columban.  Lothaire  I.  made  such  a 
grant  in  834  to  persons  whose  father  had  possessed 
them  by  charter  from  Charlemagne.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Debonair,  an  agricultural  colony  of  Span- 
iards settled  in  his  kingdom  under  a  grant  allowing 
considerable  privileges.  Beginning  in  1106,  a  great 
number  of  colonists  from  Holland  settled  the  northern 
coast  of  Germany  between  the  Ems  and  the  Vistula. 
The  gi-ants  were  made  to  them  in  consideration  of 
fixed  rents,  while  the  colonists  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  self  government. 

]Mi'.  Hallam  dwells  more  particularly  upon  the 
character  of  agriculture  in  England  to  prove  its 
wretched  character.  According  to  the  best  sources 
of  his  information,  marsh  lands  began  to  be  drained 
and  cultivated  during  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror. 
He  notes  a  rapid  advance  from  that  time  forward, 
and  concludes  that  in  the  thirteenth  century  "woods 
were  cleared,  marshes  drained  and  wastes  brou.ght 
into  tillage."  He  regards  that  in  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  reiga  of  Edward  III.  (1327-'77),  there 
was  nearly  as  much  land  cultivated  as  in  his  day.  As 
to  culture  and  yield  of  land,  he  has  to  say  :  ''Fleta 
remarks,  .in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  or  II.,  that  unless 
an  acre  yielded  more  thau  six  bushels  of  corn,  the 
farmer  would  be  the  loser,  and  the  land  yield  no 
rent.      And  Sir  John  Cullum,  from   very  minute  ac- 
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counts,  has  calculated  that  nine  or  ten  bushels  were  a 
full  average  crop  on  an  acre  of  wheat.  An  amazing 
excess  of  tillage  accompanied,  and  partly,  I  suppose, 
produced  this  imperfect  cultivation.  In  Hawsted,  for 
example,  under  Edward  I.,  there  were  thirteen  or 
fourteen  hundred  acres  of  arable,  and  only  forty-five 
of  meadow  ground.  A  similar  disproportion  occurs 
almost  invariably  in  every  account  we  possess.  This 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  low  price  of  cattle.  We 
must  recollect  that  the  common  pasture,  often  the 
most  extensive  part  of  a  manor,  is  not  included,  at 
least  by  any  specific  measurements,  in  these  surveys. 
The  rent  of  land  differed  of  course  materially;  six 
pence  an  acre  seems  to  have  been  about  the  average 
for  arable  land  in  the  thirteenth  century,  though 
meadow  was  at  double  or  treble  that  sum."  Now 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  such  a  bad  showing. 
There  is  an  acknowledged  progress  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  waste  lands,  and  the  small  yields  per  acre  are 
attributed  to  excessive  acreage.  Nine  or  ten  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre  would  not  make  a  bad  showing  be- 
side the  annual  wheat  average  for  the  United  States 
ixnder  oua-  present  system  of  excessive  acreage.  The 
Hgi'icultural  bureau  estimates  the  average  at  about 
twelve  bushels. 

The  agriculture  of  the  most  part  of  Europe  until 
the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century  was  doubtless  in 
anything  but  a  flourishing  condition.  The  insecurity 
of  life  and  property  during  the  whole  of  the  feudal 
period,  the  system  of  fiefs,  and  the  general  lack  of 
knowledge  are  evidence  of  a  low  state  of  agriculture. 
But  the  period  was  discouraging  from  any  point  of 
view,  whether  government  or  industry.    The  question 
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is  as  to  the  relative  state  of  agriculture.  And  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  as  fairly  progressive  as  any  of  the 
manual  arts,  or  as  trade  or  commerce.  The  Church 
accumulated  wealth  through  the  cultivation  of  land, 
and,  at  the  opening  of  the  Crusades,  was  in  a  position 
to  buy  the  lands  of  the  feudal  nobility/  The  com- 
merce of  the  times  showed  a  considerable  percentage 
of  agricultui-al  exports  and  imports.  Inducements 
were  ofPered  to  agricultural  colonists,  and  there  was  a 
constant  effort  at  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  agriculture  was  no 
worse  off,  and  probably  not  so  bad  as  other  avoca- 
tions. It  may  be  inferred  that  abundance  of  agricul- 
tural products,  such  as  are  necessaries  of  subsistence, 
was  the  real  propelling  cause  toward  the  better  era 
which  opened  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  in  this  statement  we  do  not  wish  to  be  un- 
derstood as  pronouncing  an  encomium  upon  the 
period  in  which  wretchedness  was  the  accustomed  con- 
dition, and  wretchedness  was  perhaps  greatest  among 
the  agricultural  peasantry.  The  land  tenure  of  that 
period  has  been  handed  down  as  a  blighting  curse 
upon  the  present  generation.  In  their  ancestral 
homes  the  German  tribes,  from  whom  is  the  legacy 
of  modern  nations  and  institutions,  seemed  to  have 
enjoyed  considerable  equality  in  property— each  fam- 
ily having  a  homestead,  and  the  people  of  mark, 
usually  relatives,  holding  the  unoccupied  lands  in 
common.  When  they  had  conquered  Rome  they 
seized  the  lands,  leaving  to  the  conquered  usually  a 
third.  These  lands  taken  by  conquest  were  held  at 
first,  without  doubt,  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
native  land.     But  with  the  establishment  of  feudal- 
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ism  as  the  prevailing  order  lands  and  privileges  were 
surrendered  for  protection.  This  came  about  as  fol- 
lows :  Times  were  turbulent ;  and  warfare  was  the 
constant  necessary  employment;  the  great  chiefs 
whom  the  warriors  had  followed  voluntarily  became 
the  chief  rulers,  and,  instead  of  keeping  armies  for 
defense,  they  apportioned  out  a  portion  of  the  con- 
quered lands  falling  to  them  in  great  estates  to  the 
more  valiant  chiefs;  these  in  return,  upon  bended 
knee,  promised  to  become  their  vassals  and  render 
their  personal  services  for  justice  and  protection. 
Under-chiefs  took  the  oath  of  vassalage  to  the  greater 
chiefs,  and  so  on  until  it  permeated  every  rank,  and 
all  lands  were  held  in  subordination  to  the  next 
higher  rank.  William  the  Conqueror,  as  King  of 
England,  held  the  whole  realm  in  subordination  to 
himself  by  this  system  of  feudal  grants;  as  Duke  of 
Normandy  he  held  the  lesser  nobility  as  his  vassals, 
but  was  himself  vassal  to  the  King  of  France.  It 
was  under  this  system  that  William,  after  the  Con- 
quest, parcelled  out  the  territory  of  England  among 
his  followers,  and  thus  established  the  noble  houses 
and  the  great  estates  which  still  cumber  England. 
The  Church  also  had  vast  possessions  of  land,  held 
under  the  same  system  of  subordination,  and  the 
Church  lands  were  greatly  increased  by  causes  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Crusades. 

When  the  French  Revolution  scourged  France  of 
its  worn-out  social  system,  lineal  and  legitimate  child 
of  the  feudal  age — the  nobility  and  the  Church  each 
owned  a  third  of  the  land,  upon  which  the  people 
were  more  unhappy  than  slaves.  Under  such  a  con- 
dition of  subordination  to  a  great  landed  aristocracy, 
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the  people  iu  the  greater  part  of  Europe  coiild  not  be 
otherwise  than  in  a  condition  little  better  than  servi- 
tude. But  before  the  end  of  this  period  a  better  con- 
dition had  begun  to  prevail  for  the  common  people, 
through  a  system  of  life  leases,  or  for  a  fixed  term  of 
years. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

In  our  era,  governmenta,  institutions,  all  that 
pertain  to  the  social  organization  as  we  know  it,  are 
judged  by  their  ialluence  for  weal  or  woe  of  the  pec 
pie.  Principles  of  political  economy  are  judged  good 
or  bad  as  they  are  conceived  to  prosper  or  impoverish 
the  masses.  The  people  have  come  to  fill  a  large 
place  in  all  of  human  activity,  and  the  public  good 
has  become  the  criterion  of  both  public  and  private 
acts.  When  a  "gentleman's  agreement"  is  formed 
between  the  railway  magnates  of  the  country  it  is  for  the 
public  good,  and  when  a  sugar  trust  or  a  harvesting  ma- 
chinery combine  is  formed,  it  is  done  under  the  guise 
of  benefitting  the  people.  It  was  not  so  in  the  age 
we  are  discussing.  Then  little  reference  was  had 
except  to  the  favored  few  who  formed  the  gentle  class 
and  in  much  of  the  period,  only  to  those  as  they  were 
able  to  secure  vi  et  armis* 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  upon  the  principle  which 
distinguished  this  period  fi'om  the  ancient,  viz.:  free- 
dom as  against  slavery,  but  this  must  be  taken  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  inherent  principle,  nascent  it  is 
true,  but  so  nearly  dormant  in  much  of  the  period  as 
to  leave  the  impression  of  almost  universal  servitude. 
All  that  was  good  in  the  ancient  civilization  seemed 
to  have  perished,  and  all  that  was  bad  seemed  to  have 
gained  in  power.  There  was  no  central  power 
strong  enough  to   curb  the  violence  of    the    times. 

*By  force  and  arms. 
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Men  surrendered    their    liberties   in  order  to  secure 
some  protection  to  limb  and  life. 

Of  society  in  the  feudal  period  first  came  the  no- 
bility, or  the  gentility  who  owned  the  great  estates. 
Of  these  there  were  different  ranks,  possessing  differ- 
ent powers.  The  high  order  consisted  of  peers  and 
barons  who  held  their  lands  in  direct  tenure  from  the 
crown.  These,  in  France,  had  the  following  extraor- 
dinary privileges:  to  coin  money,  to  wage  private  war, 
exemptions  from  all  tribute,  except  the  feudal  aids; 
freedom  from  legislative  control,  and  exclusive  judi- 
cial power  in  their  own  dominions.  The  next  higher 
rank  were  those  who  held  tenures  from  the  barons; 
these  also  possessed  judicial  powers  in  their  territory. 
The  powers  of  the  nobility  outside  of  France  were 
not  always  so  great,  but  they  everywhere  constituted 
the  ruling  classes,  and  enjoyed  large  powers  over  the 
subordinate  ranks  of  the  people. 

Blanqui  describes  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  France  in  the  following  strong  delineation: 
Almost  all  hadi-etired  into  the  country,  and  they  were 
there  divided  into  three  classes:  the  serfs,  the  villeins,  and 
the  free  men.  The  first  bound  to  the  soil,  adscriptae 
flf?('6ae,  were  considered  as  the  thing  of  their  masters,  as 
veritable  fixtures  by  destination.  Notwithstanding  the 
prescriptions  of  the  capitularies,  which  had  become  obso- 
lete, their  masters  had  assumed  the  power  over  them  of 
life  and  death.  They  shaved  their  hair,  inflicted  tortures 
iipon  them,  interdicted  marriage  and  refused  them  the 
right  of  testifying  in  court  against  free  men.  Tliey  were 
distinguished  from  the  latter  by  a  particular  dress,  and 
could  not  even  dispose  by  will  of  the  rags  which  covered 
but  iUy  their  nakedness.  No  authority  could  intervene 
between  the  master  and  the  serf,  whose  condition  must 
have  been  infeiior,  during  that  sacreligious  period,  to  that 
of  the  beasts  of  burden.     The  villeins  ( Villina,  inhabitants 
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of  country  houses),  were  different  from  the  serfs  in  being 
allowed  to  jiay  their  masters  certain  rent  dues,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  surplus  products  of  cultivation  be- 
longed to  themselves.  There  were,  however,  numerous 
fcxceptions  to  this  rule,  and  generally  the  villeins  were 
subject  to  the  faille,  or  villein-tax  and  to  the  corvees  with- 
out thanks  or  pity.  A  very  small  number  of  free  men  stil 
preserved  a  shadow  of  independence,  imder  the  names  of 
conditionales  tribularri,  and  arlmanni,  which  prove  that 
at  the  same  time  this  independence  did  not  belong  to 
them  unconditionally.  These  were  probably  small  pro- 
prietors who  paid  also  their  share  of  rent  to  the  lord, 
either  in  money  or  services,  and  whose  condition  was  so 
precarious  and  wretched  that  thej'  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
nouncing their  freedom,  often  made  more  onerous  to  them 
than  their  servitude.  This  renunciation  of  the  function  of 
a  free  man  was  called  obnoxiaiior,  and  millions  of  unfor- 
tunates resigned  themselves  to  it  to  enjoy  a  protection 
which  certain  lords  and  certain  monasteries  assui-ed  to 
their  unfeoffed  vassals.  Their  cry  of  despair  resounded 
tlrroughout  all  Europe,  and  authors  note  it  at  the  same 
time  in  France,  England  and  Germany. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  France  grew 
worse  rather  than  better  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  and  finally  broke  out  in  1358  in  the  Jacquerie 
revolt,  which  was  suppressed  after  many  atrocities 
had  been  committed  and  the  peasantry  sunk  into  even 
worse  degradation,  as  the  following  acsount  of  the 
French  peasantry  at  the  time  of  the  Ravolution  indi- 
cates : 

The  people  were  overwhelmed  by  taxation,  while  the 
nobility  and  clergy  who  owned  two-thirds  of  the  land 
were  nearly  exempt.  The  taxes  were  "farmed  out;"  i.  e. 
leased  to  persons  who  retained  all  they  could  collect  over 
the  specified  amount.  The  unhappy  tax-payers  were 
treated  with  relentless  severity  to  swell  the  profits  of 
these  farmers-general.  Each  family  was  compelled  to 
buy  a  certain  amount  of  salt,    whether    needed    or    not. 
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The  laws  were  enacted  by  those  who  considered  the  com- 
mon people  born  for  the  use  of  the  higher  class       Justice 
Tukl  be  secured  only  by  bribery   or  political  xufluence 
Men  ^vere  sent  to  prison  without   trial   or  charges    and 
kept  there  till  death.      When  the  royal  treasury  needed 
replenishing  a  restriction  of  trade  was  -1--^  --li- 
censes were  issued  for  even  the    commonest  of  calhngs. 
The  peasants  were  obliged  to  labor  on  roads,   bridges 
etc      without  pay.     lu  some  districts  every  farmer  had 
thus  been  ruined       Large  tracts  of  land  were  declared 
lame  preserves,  where    wild  boars  and  deer   roamed  at 
Ssu?e      The  power  given   to  the  noble   over  the  peas- 
ants Uvtng  on  iZ  estates  was  absolute.      Lest  the  young 
tame  might  be  disturbed  or  its  flavor  impaired   he  starv- 
rpersant  could  neither  weed  his   little  plot  of    ^W 
no°r  suitably  enrich  it.      He  must  grind  his  corn  at    he 
Td-sr^liake  his  bread  in  the  lord's  oven,    press  his 
g"  pes    a   the  lord's  wine-press,  paying  whatever    price 
?he  lord  might   charge.      When  the  wife  of  the  seigneur 
was  il,  the  feasants  were  expected  to  beat  the  marshes 
Illnigiit   to  prevent  the  frogs  from  croaking  and  so  dis- 
turbing the  lady's  rest. 

The  condition  of  the  German  peasant  was  not 
better.  Barnes'  General  History  gives  this  ghmpse 
of  the  German  people  in  the  13th  century: 

Each  nobleman  claimed  the  right  of    -^^ging  war  and 
in  the  little  districts  about  his  castle  was  a  law  to  himse    . 
When  at  neace  with  the  neighboring  lords  he  spent  his 
Ume  in  the  chase,  tramping  over  the  crops  and  scouring 
throuoh  the  woods  with  his  retainers  and  dogs       In    ^^  ar 
he"  atched  for  his  foes,  or  attacked  some  -rchant-U-ai. 
going  to  or  from  a  city  with  which  he  was  f.^^^^^      Rob- 
ber-knights sallied  out  from  their  mountam  fastnesses 
upon  the  peaceful  traveler  and  escaping  with  their  booty 
"o  their  strongholds,  bade  defiance  to  the  feeble  power  of 

^^The  peasants,  more  than  others,  needed  a  central 
power  able  to  keep  the  public  peace  and  enforce  st^ce^ 
They  were  still  feudal  tenants.     There  was  no  one  to    hear 
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their  complaints  and  redress  tlieir  wrongs.  The  lords,  en- 
croaching more  and  more  upon  their  ancient  privileges, 
had  robbed  them  of  their  common  rights  over  the  pas- 
tures, the  wild  game,  and  the  flsh  iu  the  streams  until  the 
peasants  had  become  almost  slaves.  In  fine  weather  they 
were  forced  to  work  for  their  lord,  while  their  own  little 
crops  were  to  be  cared  for  on  rainy  days.  Even  during 
their  holidays  they  were  required  to  perform  various 
services  for  the  people  at  the  castle.  Time  and  again 
they  rose  to  ai-ms  and  elevating  the  buudschuh,  or  peas- 
ant's clog,  struck  for  liberty.  But  the  nobles  and  knightly 
orders  combining  always  crushed  the  insurrection  with 
terrible  ferocity. 

Hallam  bears  witness  to  the  lawlessness  of  the 
period.  He  says:  "Proofs  occur  even  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  government  had 
regained  its  energy  and  civilization  had  made  consid- 
erable progress,  of  public  robberies  systematically 
perpetrated  by  men  of  noble  rank.  In  the  more  sav- 
age times  before  the  twelfth  century  they  were  proba- 
bly too  frequent  to  excite  much  attention." 

Green  has  given  an  admirable  picture  of  the 
English  in  the  eleventh  century.  After  describing 
the  general  abolition  of  slavery  through  the  influence 
of  the  Church  and  its  bishops  he  continues : 

But  the  decrease  of  slavery  was  more  than  compensated 
^y  the  increasing  degradation  of  the  bulk  of  the  people. 
Much,  indeed,  of  the  dignity  of  the  free  farmer  had  de- 
pended on  the  contrast  of  his  position  with  that  of  the 
slave;  free  among  his  equals,  he  was  lord  among  his  serfs. 
But  the  change  from  freedom  to  villeinage,  from  the  free- 
holder who  knew  no  superior  but  God  and  the  law,  to  the 
tenant  bound  to  do  service  to  his  lord,  which  was  annihi- 
lating the  old  English  liberty  in  the  days  of  Dunstan,  was 
owing  mainly  to  a  change  in  the  character  of  English 
kingship.  The  union  of  the  English  realms  had  removed 
the  king,  as  his  dominions  extended,  further  and  further 
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from  his  people,  and  clothed  him  with  mysteripus  dignity. 
Religiou  had  told  against  iDolitical  independence.  With 
AeKred  the  King  became  the  Lord's  anointed,  treason 
against  him  is  punished  with  death;  even  the  bishop, 
once  his  equal  in  life  value,  sinks  to  the  level  of  the 
ealdorman.  The  ealdorman  himself,  once  the  hereditary 
ruler  of  a  smaller  state,  becomes  from  Aelfred's  time  the 
mere  delegate  of  the  king;  his  authority  is  curtailed  by 
that  of  the  royal  reeves,  officers  dispatched  to  levy  the 
royal  revenues  and  administer  the  royal  justice.  The 
older  nobility  of  blood  died  out  before  the  new  nobility 
of  the  court.  From  the  oldest  times  of  Germanic  history 
each  chief  or  king  had  his  war  baud,  his  comrades,  war- 
riors bound  personally  to  him  by  their  free  choice,  sworn 
to  fight  for  him  to  the  death,  and  avenge  his  cause  as 
their  own.  When  Cynewolf  was  foully  slain  at  Merton 
his  comrades  ran  at  once  to  the  spot,  "each  as  he  was  ready 
and  as  fast  as  he  could"  and  despising  all  ofEers  of  life,  fell 
fighting  over  the  corpse  of  their  lord.  The  fidelity  of  the 
war  band  was  rewarded  by  gi-auts  from  the  royal  domain; 
the  king  became  their  lord  or  hlaford,  "the  dispenser  of 
gifts;"  "dish-thegn,"  "bower-thegu,"  and  -'horse-thegn.'' 
became  great  officers  of  state.  The  older  nobility  were 
gradually  supplanted  by  the  new;  the  thegn  advanced 
with  the  advance  of  the  king;  he  absorbed  every  post  Of 
honor,  and  became  ealdorman,  reeve,  bishop,  judge;  while 
the  common  ground  of  the  mark  now  became  folk-land  of 
the  king,  and  was  carved  out  into  estates  for  his  dependents. 
With  the  advance  of  the  thegn  fell  the  freedom  of  the 
peasant.  The  principle  of  personal  allegiance  embodied 
in  the  new  nobility  widened  into  a  theory  of  general  de- 
pendence. By  Aelfred's  day  it  was  assumed  that  no  man 
could  exist  without  a  lord.  The  ravages  and  the  long  in- 
security of  the  Danish  wars  aided  to  drive  the  free  farmer 
to  seek  the  protection  from  the  thegn.  His  free-hold  was 
surrendered  to  be  received  back  as  a  fief,  laden  with  ser- 
vice to  its  lord.  Gradually  the  "lordless  man"  became 
a  sort  of  outlaw  in  the  realm.  The  free  churl  sank  into 
the  villain,  and  with  his  personal  freedom  went  his  share 
in  the  government  of  the  state. 
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We  hav§  quoted  the  above  at  length  as  showing 
the  condition  of  the  English  people  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  as  showing  the  steps  by  which 
the  ancient  liberties  of  the  German  races  were 
gradually  absorbed  into  the  dependencies  of  the 
feudal  relations.  Nor  was  the  condition  of  the 
English  peasant  improved  by  the  Norman  conquest. 
The  "Peasant  Revolt,"  in  1378,  grew  out  of  the  straits 
of  the  laborers.  When  the  boy  King  Richard  met  the 
revolters  at  Mile- End,  and  asked  what  they  would 
should  be  done,  they  shouted — "We  will  that  you  free 
us  forever,  us  and  our  lands;  and  that  we  be  never 
named  nor  held  for  serfs."  But,  as  on  the  continent, 
the  revolt  was  suppressed  with  ruthless  violence. 
The  King  had  in  fact  promised  the  serfs  their  liberty, 
and  the  Royal  Council  did  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Parliament  which  had  been  convoked  in  the  following 
message:  "If  you  desire  to  enfranchise  and  set  at 
liberty  the  said  serfs  by  your  common  assent,  as  the 
King  has  been  informed  that  some  of  you  desire,  he 
will  consent  to  your  prayer."  The  Parliament  an- 
swered that  the  serfs  were  their  property  and  that 
the  King  could  not  take  them  away  only  by  their  con- 
sent, and  added — "And  this  consent  we  have  never 
given  and  never  will  give,  were  we  all  to  die  in  one 
day." 

But  despite  the  dark  pictures  of  the  misery  of 
the  lower  classes  and  the  unrestrained  violence  of  the 
nobility,  a  better  era  had  dawned  for  society  in  gen- 
eral before  the  close  of  the  period,  by  the  feudal 
domains  having  been  brought  under  a  central  govern- 
ment strong  enough  to  serve  as  a  check  upon  their 
lawlessness.     And  there  was  dawning  for  the  common 
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people  a  brighter  day  throughout  Europe  for  the 
most  part.  Humas'  History  of  England  tells  the  same 
pitiful  tale  of  the  greater  part  of  men  being  deprived 
of  personal  liberty,  but  he  also  says:  ''In  proportion 
as  agriculture  improved  and  money  increased  it  was 
found  that  these  services  [servile  offices  and  crop- 
rents]  though  extremely  burdensome  to  the  villein, 
were  of  little  advantage  to  the  master;  and  that  the 
produce  of  a  large  estate  could  be  much  more  conve- 
niently disposed  of  by  the  peasants  themselves  who 
raised  it  than  by  the  landlord  or  his  bailiff,  who  were 
formerly  accustomed  to  receive  it.  A  commutation 
was  therefore  made  of  rents  for  those  in  kind;  and  as 
men  in  a  subsequent  age  discovered  that  farms 
were  better  cultivated  where  the  farmer  enjoyed  se- 
curity in  his  possession,  the  practice  of  granting 
leases  to  the  peasant  began  to  prevail  which  entirely 
broke  the  bonds  of  servitude,  already  much  relaxed 
from  the  former  practices." 

Mr.  Hallam,  who  bears  testimony  to  the  pitiable 
lot  of  the  mass  of  humanity  in  this  period,  finds  evi- 
dpnce  of  a  spirit  of  liberty  rife  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  he  thinks 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  English  peasantry  became 
fi-ee  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  whose  reign 
extended  from  1327  to  1377. 

In  the  Italian  republics,  where  was  such  industrial 
activity  as  the  world  had  never  witnessed  men  were 
free.  "Every  one  worked  for  himself,  not  for  mas- 
ters," says  Blanqui.  Wealth  won  in  industrial  ac- 
tivity outranked  the  landed  aristocracy.  Some  art  or 
trade  was  the  requisite  of  citizenship  and  to  the 
government  of  the   state.     These  cities  became   the 
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centers  of  civilization  and  from  them  civilization 
again  leavened  Euroije.  Bat  in  the  height  of  pow- 
er they  fell  through  internal  dissensions.  In  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Swiss  Alps  were  another  race  of 
free  men,  the  Swiss,  who,  although  they  acknowl- 
edged the  sovereignty  of  the  Austrian  empire  managed 
their  local  affairs  with  "a  perfect  equality."  Early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  aroused  by  encroachments 
on  their  ancient  and  local  liberties,  they  declared 
their  indejDendence  and  formed  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
cy. They  made  for  themselves  a  name  for  devotion 
to  liberty  and  bravery  in  its  defense  not  equaled  in 
the  annals  of  history. 

The  history  of  political  economy  can  never  bo  fully 
written  nor  its  principles  be  fully  demonstrated  until 
the  potency  of  free  men  in  the  evolution  of  human 
history  and  upon  institutions  has  been  fully  traced. 
The  wonder  may  be  not  that  civilization  progressed 
so  slowly  during  the  Middle  Ages,  but  that  our  mod- 
ern structure,  faulty  though  it  be,  ever  arose  from 
the  seeming  ruins. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

TAXES,  SUMPTUARY  LAWS,  ETC. 

la  the  Middle  Ages,  taxes,  or  revenues  of  state,  as 
we  know  them,  can  not  properly  be  said  to  have  existed. 
The  monarch,  or  king,  was  in  fact  only  the  chief 
nobleman,  and  as  a  nobleman  had  his  broad  estates 
from  which  came  his  principal  revenues.  Charle- 
magne* drew  his  chief  revenues  from  the  income  of  his, 
estates — farm  rentals;  but  he  supplemented  the 
revenue  from  this  source  by  tolls  from  bridges  across 
streams  on  the  chief  highways,  and  in  fines  for  failure 
to  perform  military  service,  or  commutation  for 
crimes.  Later  in  the  history  of  France,  the  necessi- 
ties for  large  revenues  led  to  other  resorts.  Of  these 
extortions  from  the  Jews  formed  no  inconsiderable 
part.  They  were  alternately  persecuted  and  tolerated, 
but  toleration  came  high.  At  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  they  are  said  to  have  owned  half  of  Paris. 
Philip  Augustus,  then  king,  released  all  Christians  in 
his  kingdom  from  payment  of  their  debts  to  the 
Jews  on  condition  of  one-fifth  of  the  amount  beincr 
paid  into  his  own  coffers.  They  had  to  buy  all  privi- 
leges, and  even  protection  of  life.  The  system  of 
extorting  from  the  Jews  was  carried  to  such  extremes 
that  Hallam  says  :  "  The  policy  of  the  kings  of 
France  was  to  employ  them  as  a  sponge  to  suck  their 
subjects'  money,  which  they  might  afterward  express, 
with  less  odium  than  direct  taxation  would  incur."  Nor 
was  this  system  of  extortion  confined  alone  to  France. 

*/Shar-le-maQ. 
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A  larger  source  of  revenue  to  the  French  kings 
was  in  the  practice  of  debasing  the  coin — a  practice 
common  outside  of  France.  Says  Hallam  :  ''Origin- 
ally the  pound,  a  money  of  account,  was  equivalent 
to  twelve  ounces  of  silver;  and  divided  into  twenty 
pieces  of  coin  (sous),  each  equal  consetjuently  to 
nearly  three  shillings  and  four  pence  of  our  new  Eng- 
lish money.  At  the  Revolution  the  money  of  France 
had  been  depreciated  in  the  proportion  of  seventy- 
three  to  one,  and  the  sol  [gold  worth  forty  pence] 
was  about  equal  to  an  English  half- penny.  This  was 
the  effect  of  a  long  continuance  of  fraudulent  and  ar- 
bitrary government.  The  abuse  began  under  Philip. 
I.,  in  1103,  who  alloyed  his  silver  coin  with  a  third  of 
copper.  So  good  an  example  was  not  lost  upon  sub- 
sequent princes ;  till,  under  St.  Louis,  the  mark  weight 
of  silver,  or  eight  ounces,  was  equivalent  to  fifty 
sous  of  the  debased  coin."  In  the  reigii  of  Philip 
the  Fair  the  mark  became  equal  to  IGO  sous,  or  a 
depreciation  to  one-twelfth  of  the  original  value. 

In  England,  the  revenues  were  raised  chiefly  from 
rents  from  the  king's  estates  until  the  Danish  wars.' 
To  ransom  the  land  from  the  Danes,  a  general  land- 
tax  was  levied  under  the  name  of  Danegeld.  The 
Norman  kings,  however,  added  to  the  old  system  ex- 
actions of  many  descriptions.  They  sold  the  ward- 
ship of  minors  to  the  highest  bidder;  men  and  women 
were  lined  for  the  royal  permission  to  marry,  or  not 
to  marry,  if  the  king  willed  them  to  marry  some  person 
objectionable — and  the  tines  were  onerous  to  a  degree 
of  hardship;  towns  paid  tines  for  franchises,  and 
were  then  compelled  to  buy  repeated  confirmations 
of  their  charters;   men  were    compelled  to   buy    the 
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king's  good-will,  and  to  buy  justice — the  king  selling 
his  help  against  au  adversary.  Bishops  were  fined 
for  failure  to  remind  the  king  of  intended  good  offices, 
and  fines  were  levied  for  almost  every  act.  As  in 
France,  so  in  England  the  Jews  had  to  buy  at  exor- 
bitant prices  the  most  common  rights.  Scutage,  the 
payment  of  a  fine  instead  of  rendering  military  ser- 
vice, was  also  another  source  of  revenue  here  as  in 
France.  Green  notes  that  personal  property  began 
to  be  a  source  of  revenue  in  the  twelfth  century,  a 
thirtieth  to  a  seventh  of  movable  household  property 
and  stock  being  the  levy.  There  were  taxes  on  ex- 
ports as  a  portion  of  the  system  of  taxing  personal 
property.  In  1275,  Edward  secured  from  parliament 
the  right  to  levy  an  export  duty  of  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence  on  each  sack  of  wool  exported,  thus  lay- 
ing the  legal  foundation  of  custom  duties.  A  revenue 
was  also  drawn  from  the  imports,  and  from  foreigners 
doing  business  in  England — and  we  have  seen  that, 
at  London  alone,  there  was  a  large  foreign  commerce, 
and  the  establishment  of  foreign  houses — by  the  levy 
of  license  fees,  the  payment  of  which  guaranteed  the 
king's  protection. 

Such  were  the  systems  of  taxation  in  England  and 
in  the  feudal  portion  of  continental  Europe.  There 
is  nothing  which  can  properly  be  called  a  system,  and 
we  find  but  little  trace  as  yet  of  modern  systems  and 
methods  unless  it  be  export  duties,  and  the  system  of 
imports  by  license.  Every  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  extortion  and  abuses  in  the  collection  of  such 
revenues  as  were  allowed  were  most  common.  A 
good  part  of  Magna  Charta*  is  devoted  to  securing 
*Karta. 
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the  people  against  the  coercion  and  extortion  of  the 
king  in  levying  the  various  tributes  and  adminis- 
tering justice.  It  is  probable  that  abuses  upon  the 
continent  were  even  greater  than  in  England  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  French  system  of  taxation  was 
still  oppressive  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  Italian  republics  there  were  more  advanced 
systems  of  taxation.  The  list  of  the  revenues  of 
Florence  from  1336  to  1338  have  come  down  to  us. 
They  amounted  to  300,000  florins,  of  which  90,200 
were  import  and  export  duties  on  merchandise  and 
provisions;  59,300  import  on  wine;  14,450  tax  on 
sale  of  salt,  which  seemed  to  have  been  in  nature  of 
internal  revenue;  50,000  nearly,  which  seems  to  have 
been  license  fees  for  conducting  certain  businesses, 
7,000  confiscations  of  property  of  rebels;  20,000  fines 
and  sentences;  7,000  from  soldiers  for  default  of  mili- 
tary duty;  3,800  profits  from  coinage  of  gold  and  copper 
coins;  80,100  land  tax.  This  is  not  the  list  in  full, 
and  several  items  are  combined,  as  the  license  fees. 
The  list  given  shows  that  the  indirect  tax  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  revenue,  more  than  half  being 
levied  on  exports,  imports  and  the  tax  on  salt.  The 
tax  on  land  seems  unimportant  as  compared  with  the 
other  sources  of  revenue.  In  the  other  Italian  cities, 
the  sources  of  revenue  seem  to  have  been  similar.  In 
the  earlier  and  more  brilliant  days  of  these  republics, 
the  export  and  import  duties  were  laid  merely  as 
matters  of  revenue,  but  at  a  later  day  Genoa  and 
Venice  especially  entered  upon  policies  of  protecting 
their  commerce  by  protective  tariffs,  and  the  granting 
of  exclusive  privileges  upon  the  payment  of  subsidies. 
At  Venice  a  merchant  not  a  subject  could  not  be  re- 
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ceived  on  board  a  Venotian  ship.  Foreigners  paid 
double  the  duty  paid  by  citizens;  nor  could  they 
build  or  buy  vessels  in  Venetian  ports.  Ship,  captain 
and  owners  were  required  to  be  Venetian.  Foreigners 
were  compelled  to  go  to  Venice  itself  to  negotiate 
merchandise.  And,  at  a  later  date,  such  foreign 
manufactures  were  prohibited  as  came  in  competition 
with  Venetian  manufacture.  Some  historians  trace 
the  downfall  of  Venice  to  her  commercial  intolerance. 

We  have  found  in  ancient  times  an  attempt  to 
control  the  rate  of  interest.  By  the  Jewish  law-giver 
any  interest  for  use  of  money  was  usury,  and  as  be- 
tween Jews  was  forbidden.  St),  too,  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  interest  wa3  regarded  with  disfavor,  but 
allowed.  In  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  a  legal  rate 
of  4  per  cent,  was  fixed  for  persons  of  rank,  and  6  per 
cent,  for  others,  with  an  allowed  8  per  cent,  for 
traders,  and  12  per  cent,  on  maritime  insurance.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  interest  was  also  made  a  subject  of 
regulation.  As  a  rule  the  clergy  preached  against 
usury,  but  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the  priests 
seem  to  have  practiced  it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call 
down  the  condemnation  of  Charlemagne  in  his 
capitularies,  wherein  he  forbids  the  taking  of  usury 
by  the  clergy,  but  fixes  a  rate  for  his  own  money.  At 
a  later  period  regulations  of  the  rate  of  interest  seem 
to  have  been  common,  and  interest  usually  forbidden. 

But  these  regulations  were  aimed  chiefly  at  the 
Jews  who  were  the  great  money-lenders  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  since,  for  that  matter.  Magna  Charta, 
Art  XII.,  provides:  "If  any  one  have  borrowed  any- 
thing of  the  Jews,  more  or  less,  and  dies  before  the 
debt  be  satisfied  there  shall  be  no  interest   paid  for 
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that  debt  so  loQg  as  the  heir  is  under  age  of  whom- 
soever he  may  hold."  But  the  English  kings  from 
the  time  of  William  the  Conquerer  to  Edward  I.  pro- 
tected the  Jew8  in  the  rights  of  property  and  the 
power  of  advantageous  loans.  In  1290,  however,  they 
were  forbidden  to  practice  usury  under  penalty  of 
death  and  were  finally  expelled  from  the  kingdom. 
In  France  a  long  line  of  exactions  and  persecutions 
were  the  heritage  of  the  Jews.  St.  Louis  issued  an 
edict  commanding  the  Jews  to  cease  from  usury  and 
forbidding  them  to  loan  money. 

But  despite  the  laws  against  the  Jews  and  their 
usuries  they  continued  to  exact  interest^  forcing  their 
creditors  to  pay  for  all  exactions  and  outrages.  We 
are  told  that  they  often  exacted  thirty  to  forty  per 
cent,  in  advance.  If  any  confidence  can  be  put  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  time  interest  rates  everywhere  were 
high  despite  prohibitions.  Hallam  gives  rates  as  fol- 
lows: At  Verona  in  1228  fixed  by  law  at  12  i^  per 
cent.;  at  Modena  in  1270,  20  per  cent.;  Kepublic  of 
Genoa,  thirteenth  century,  7  to  10  per  cent,  to  credi- 
tors of  state;  in  France  in  1311,  by  ordinance  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  20  per  cent,  after  first  year  of  the 
loan;  in  England  under  Henry  III.,  10  per  cent,  every 
two  months.  Bills  were  discounted  at  Genoa  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent.  The  exactions  and  prejudices 
of  the  times  are  summed  up  in  Shy  lock's  answer  to 
the  taunt  of  gains  from  money  as  if  it  were  sheep: 
"I  make  it  breed  as  fast." 

In  the  matter  of  debts  it  was  the  customary  prac- 
tice "to  attach  the  goods  or  persons  of  resident  for- 
eigners for  the  debts  of  their  countrymen."  Due  to 
ihis  practice  Henry  III.  granted  to  the  burgesses  of 
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Lnbec,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 
a  charter,  guaranteeing  that  they  should  "not  be  ar- 
rested for  the  debt  of  any  of  their  countrymen,  unless 
the  magistrates  of  Lubec  failed  to  compel  payment." 
Nor  was  this  practice  of  reprisal  confined  wholly  to 
money  transactions.  Hallam  cites  the  case  of  the 
Spini,*  a  company  of  Italian  merchants,  one  of  whom 
having  killed  a  man,  the  persons  and  effects  of  all 
the  others  were  seized  by  the  magistrates.  And  in 
England  until  1469  the  property  of  a  tenant  was 
subject  to  seizure  for  his  landlord's  debts.  Another 
peculiar  custom  was  practiced  in  reprisal  for  injuries 
or  robberies.  If  the  citizen  of  one  town  or  country 
were  robbed  by  the  citizens  of  another,  he  complained 
to  the  magistrates  or  the  government  of  his  own  town 
or  country  and  they  ma3e  demands  for  redress  upon 
the  town  or  country  of  the  aggressor ;  they  failing  to 
redress  the  grievance,  letters  of  reprisal  were  issued 
giving  the  aggrieved  the  right  to  plunder  from  the 
town  or  country  of  the  aggressor  until  he  was  reim- 
bursed. 

Sumptuary  laws  were  of  various  kinds.  One  class 
attempted  to  fix  the  price  of  grain.  Charlemagne 
first  attempted  them  on  the  continent  by  fixing  the 
maximum  price  for  grain.  From  1180  forward  these 
laws  became  plentiful.  Blanqui  says:  "A  war,  a 
famine,  a  bad  harvest  was  sufficient  to  bring  about 
a  prohibition  to  export  provisions,  with  heavy  penal- 
ties." The  reason  given  for  the  prohibitions  were: 
"Considering  that  our  enemies  might  profit  by  our 
provisions  and  that  it  is  also  important  to  leave  them 
their  goods,  we  have   ordered  that  the  former    shall 

*Spene. 
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not  be  exported  nor  the  latter  imported."  And  with 
these  prohibitions  were  usually  the  maximum  limits 
at  which  provisions  could  be  legally  sold.  Philip 
IV.  ordained  a  famous  decree  of  this  kind  in  1304, 
but  soon  revoked  it,  stating  as  a  reason:  "From 
which  statute  and  ordinance  we  hoped  the  greatest 
alleviation  and  comfort  would  come  to  our  people, 
which  has  not  yet  come.  However,  since  on  account 
of  the  new  circumstances  it  is  advisable  to  change  our 
council  and  ordinances,  we,  in  order  that  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  people  may  be  more  promptly  met,  have 
recalled,  and  do  recall  the  prices  we  have  put  for  the 
said  kinds  of  grain  and  have  ordered  and  established 
that  whoever  in  our  kingdom  has  any  of  the  above 
mentioned  grain,  may  sell  it  in  market  at  such  a  price 
as  he  can  get  for  it." 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  of 
England  he  repeals  a  law  prohibiting  the  export  of 
grain,  giving  as  a  reason  that  "on  this  account, 
farmers  and  others  who  use  husbandry  cannot  sell 
their  corn  but  at  a  low  price,  to  the  great  damage  of 
the  realm;"  but  provided  that  it  should  not  bo  sold  to 
the  King's  enemies,  and  that  the  price  by  reason  of 
export  should  not  exceed  6  shillings  8  pence  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  or  3  shillings  the  quarter  of  barley. 
In  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  reign  he  fixed  a 
minimum  price  for  wool  below  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  sell  or  buy,  though  more  could  be  taken  or  given. 
Statistics  fixing  the  pay  of  laborers  were  common. 
In  1350  the  legal  wages  of  reapers  were  threepence 
<<,  day  without  board.  By  act  of  1444,  reapers  were 
fixed  at  five-pence  (10  cents)  and  wages  of  common 
workman  at  three  and  one -half  pence;  by  the  same 
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act,  the  yearly  wages  of  a  chief  shepherd  were  fixed 
at  one  pouud  four  shillings  (six  dollars). 

The  statute  of  apparel  in  1364  provided  that  mer- 
chants and  artificers  who  had  five  hundred  pounds 
value  in  goods  and  chattels  might  use  the  same  dress 
as  squires  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year;  those  who 
were  worth  more  than  the  above  could  dress  like 
squires  of  double  the  estate  as  above. 

As  a  set-off  to  the  above,  we  quote  some  French  or- 
dinances as  given  by  Blanqui.  Ordinance  of  1294: 
"We  decree  that  every  manner  of  people  who  have 
not  an  income  of  six  hundred  thousand  Tournish 
livres  shall  not  use,  and  will  not  be  able  to  use  any 
gold  and  silver  plate  for  drinking,  for  eating,  or  for 
any  other  use,  and  that  no  person,  under  penalty  of 
fine  and  imprisonment,  shall  practice  any  fraud  about 
it;  and  from  the  above  mentioned  silver,  we  decree 
that  our  coin  be  made  for  the  common  profit  of  our 
Kingdom." 

Ordinance  of  same  year:  "No  bourgeois*  woman 
shall  have  a  chariot. 

"No  bourgeois  man  or  woman  shall  wear  green  or 
grey,  or  ermine,  and  they  shall  dispose  of  those  they 
have  by  a  year  from  Easter  next.  They  shall  not 
wear,  nor  will  they  be  able  to  wear  gold,  precious 
stones,  or  coronets  of  gold  and  silver. 

"The  dukes,  counts  and  barons,  of  six  thousand 
livres  in  land,  or  more,  may  have  four  robes  a  year 
and  no  more,  and  the  women  as  many. 

"A  knight  who  has  three  thousand  livres  in  land, 
may  have  three  robes  a  year  and  no  more;  and  one 
of  these  robes  will  be  for  summer. 

♦Boorzjwa 
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"No  one  shall  have  at  the  principal  meal  bnt  two 
viands  and  a  pork  soup,  and  let  him  not  deceive  about 
it,  and  if  it  is  fasting  season,  he  shall  only  have  two 
herring  soups  and  two  dishes. 

"It  is  ordained  that  no  prelate  or  baron  shall  have 
a  robe  for  his  body  of  more  than  twenty-five  Tournish 
sous,  a  Paris  ell."' 

At  Florence  in  1336,  in  the  budget  of  expenses,  is 
foiind  a  salary  of  1,000  livres  for  an  "officer  charged 
with  repressing  the  luxury  of  the  women." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

NATIONALIZATIOX  OF  PEOPLES  AXD  GOVERXMENTS. 

Such  was  the  jumble  of  men,  and  the  apparent  in- 
coherence of  events  from  the  fourth  to  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  in  this  epoch  two  periods 
must  be  recognized :  The  night,  or  Dark  Ages,  of 
the  medisevel  period,  and  the  dawn  of  the  modern 
epoch.  In  the  first  the  individual  was  struof^liriSf  to 
assert  himself.  It  was  a  period  of  the  dominance  of 
the  strong  over  the  weak.  It  assumed  its  final  form 
in  feudalism  which  subverted  original  German  inde- 
pendence and  liberty  into  universal  vassalage,  and 
made  serfs  of  the  greater  part  of  men.  This  period 
terminated  with  the  Crusades,  which  were  made  possi- 
ble by  the  spirit  and  conditions  feudalism  had  fas- 
tened upon  Europe. 

On  the  other  hand,  though  feudalism  fastened  the 
conditions  which  made  the  Crusades  possible,  the  Cni- 
sades  destroyed  feudalism.  We  have  noted  how  the 
power  of  the  feudal  lords  was  broken  by  the  necessity 
of  parting  with  their  land — land  was  the  foundation 
principle  of  feudal  tenure — in  order  to  equip  their 
forces  for  the  Crusades,  but  a  greater  effect  was  in  the 
new  relations  into  which  the  Crusaders  were  called  and 
the  new  social  regime  which  it  begat.  Then,  too,  the 
Crusades  developed  a  sort  of  European  unity — some- 
thing which  had  not  existed  before.  England,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy, — ail  participated  in  the  Cru- 
sades. Europe  was  moved  with  a  common  purpose. 
But  the  greatest  influence  for  good  was  doubtless  the 
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liberation  t)f  the  mind  from  too  narrow  prejudices, 
and  the  generation  of  broader  human  sympathies. 
Feudalism  had  localized  everything.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  Europe  should  pour  out  her  population  in  a 
pilgrimage  to  Asia  without  the  multitudes  bringing 
home  with  them  something  of  the  liberal  views  of  the 
cosmopolitan,  and  an  aroused  intellectual  activity. 

The  Crusaders  brought  home  with  them  many 
stories  of  the  East ;  its  riches,  its  courtly  people  and 
its  adventures.  These  begat  a  desire  for  travel. 
The  result  was  men  like  Marco  Polo  and 
John  Mandeville.*  Mandeville  began  his  travels 
probably  about  1320,  traveling  extensively  in  the 
East.  He  published  accounts  of  his  travels 
and  claimed  that  the  earth  was  round,  asserting 
that  sailors  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
course  had  reached  home  again  by  sailing  steadily  in 
the  same  direction.  The  writings  of  Marco  Polo,  fired 
the  mind  of  Columbus,  and  it  was  in  searching  for 
the  strange  land — Zipangri — described  by  Marco  Polo 
that  Columbus  discovered  America.  Who  can  es- 
timate the  gain  to  humanity,  to  industry  and  com- 
merce, as  the  results  of  that  discovery  ? 

Commencing  with  and  following  upon  the  Crusades 
began  that  commercial  activity  which  was  such  a  dis- 
tinc^uishincr  characteristic  of  the  second  period  as 
compared  with  the  first.  Relations  between  the  East 
and  West  revived  commerce.  New  plants  and  new 
arts  are  introduced  from  the  East.  In  Germany 
grows  up  the  formidable  league  of  cities  for  the  prose- 
cution of  trade  and  commerce.  In  France  we  find 
the     affranchisement     of      the    communes,     and   the 

*Ma--d6  vil. 
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systematic  organization  of  the  guilds,  or  trade  cor- 
porations. In  Holland  we  find  the  development  of 
manufactures  which  were  to  make  the  Netherlands 
famous.  In  Italy  were  developing  the  republics,  the 
glory  of  which  gave  to  the  last  years  of  the  Middle 
Ages  a  brilliant  luster.  These  have  been  pointed 
out  in  bi'ief  detail,  but  there  are  two  movements  in 
the  last  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  which  only  brief 
mention  has  been  made:  the  development  of  a  middle 
class  of  citizens  from  the  "  villeins "  and  "serfs;" 
and  the  centralizing  of  the  powers  of  government,  or 
nationalization  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 
The  importance  of  what  is  known  as  the  middle  class 
in  the  development  of  civilization,  with  the  attendant 
industrial  activity,  needs  no  exposition  in  this  age,  and 
the  value  of  a  national  government  upheld  by  a 
national  feeling  among  the  people  who  comprise  the 
citizenship  is  sufficiently  recognized  both  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  civil  liberty  and  the  security  and  develop- 
ment of  industry  to  need  no  comment. 

As  feudalism  began  to  decline,  a  middle  class  began 
to  develop  and  havB  their  influence  upon  the  social 
development.  In  Germany  the  growth  of  this  class 
was  fostered  by  the  free  cities;  in  France  by  the  com- 
munes. This  growth  of  a  middle  class,  and  the  con- 
sequent growth  of  independence,  is  seen  in  the  privi- 
leges the  burgher  class  wrest  from  their  feudal  lords, 
the  right  of  self-government.  The  tone  of  indepen- 
dence extends  to  even  the  serfs.  In  1356  the  French 
peasants  rise  in  what  was  known  as  the  Jacquerie*  Re- 
volt. They  were  oppressed,  beaten  and  tortured  by 
the  French  nobility,  but  the  fact  that  they  rose  and 
*Zba-keree, 
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met  oppression  with  massacre  shows  the  growth  of 
independence.  At  the  same  time  the  bourgeoisie*  of 
Paris  rose  and  made  a  stand  for  liberty.  Tlie  attempt 
failed,  but  it  was  the  j^romise  of  that  other  uprising 
which  four  centuries  later  mingled  the  blood  of 
French  royalty  and  nobility  with  the  blood  of  the 
Jacquerie  and  the  bourgeoisie. 

In  England  in  3378  broke  out  the  "Peasants'  Re- 
volt." Its  meaning  may  be  found  in  the  preachings  of 
John  Ball,  "  mad  priest  of  Kent "  as  he  was  called : 

"  Good  people,  things  will  never  go  well  in  England  so 
long  as  goods  be  not  in  common,  and  so  long  as  there  be 
villeins  and  gentlemen.  By  what  right  are  they  whom  we 
call  lords  greater  folks  than  we  ?  On  what  grounds  have 
they  deserved  it?  Why  do  they  hold  us  in  serfage?  If  we 
all  come  of  the  same  father  and  mother,  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
how  can  they  say  or  prove  that  they  are  better  than  we, 
if  it  be  not  that  tliey  make  us  gain  for  them  by  our  toil 
what  they  spend  in  their  pride  ?  They  are  clothed  in  vel- 
vet, and  warm  in  their  furs  and  their  ermines,  wliile  we 
are  covered  with  rags.  They  havo  wine  and  spices  and 
fair  bread;  and  we  oat-cake  and  straw,  and  water  to  drink. 
They  have  leisure  and  fine  houses;  we  have  pain  and  labor 
the  rain  and  the  wind  in  the  fields.  And  yet  it  is  of  us  and 
of  our  toil  that  these  men  hold  their  state. 

And  the  popular  rhyme  ran  from  lip  to  lip  : 
"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  who  was  then 
the  gentleman  ?"  And  these  peasants  in  revolt 
shouted  to  the  king  :  "  We  will  that  you  free  us  for- 
ever, us  and  our  lands;  and  that  we  be  never 
named  nor  held  for  serfs." 

The  religious  reform  of  Wyclif  in  England,  which 
had  much  influence  in  bringing  about  the  Peasant' .s 
Revolt,  made  its  appearance  in  Bohemia  under  the 
preaching  of  John  Huss.       Huss   was  burned  as   a 

*baor-zhwii-zee. 
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heretic,  and  Bohemia  revolted  from  the  Austrian  rule. 

It  was  a  peasasnt's  revolution  in  which  the  farmers' 
flails  often  put  to  flight  the  troops  of  the  emperor. 
This  was  the  herald  of  that  reformation  than  which 
no  greater  force  in  political  economy  has  been  at  work 
in  moulding  men  and  commerce. 

Again  we  find  the  same  spirit  of  independence  in 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  In  1308  began  the  series 
of  struggles  which  left  Switzerland  free.  Every- 
where then  we  see  manifested  the  growth  of  an  iude^ 
pendent  spirit  which  was  endeavoring  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression  (whether  the  lord  or  priest)  and 
attain  to  personal  liberty. 

But  most  important,  perhaps,  of  the  movements  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  the  forming  of  nations  and  gov- 
ernments, which  took  place  in  the  last  century  of  this 
period.  It  was  a  consummation  brought  about  by 
devastating  wars,  and  its  results  may  have  seemed  in 
the  first  place  to  have  been  a  loss  to  human  liberty 
counteracting  the  constructive  and  industrial  agencies 
which  had  been  slowly  forming  throughout  the  long 
night  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  was  the  cost  of  civi- 
lization. And  the  national  life  thus  secured  has  been 
doubtless  too  narrow  and  restrictive  in  many  respects 
to  secure  the  broadest  and  best  principles  for  the 
general  amelioration  of  the  human  race,  and  the  most 
rapid  progress  of  civilization.  The  government  has 
also  partaken  too  much  of  the  character  of  the  causes 
which  established  it,  having  too  great  a  regard  for  the 
external  relatio  s,  and  too  little  regard  for  the  in- 
ternal affairs  which  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen. 

Now  as    to  this  forming  of  nations  and  govern- 
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ments  M.  Guizot,*  in  his  "History  of  Civilizatioa  in 
Europe,"  tells  eloquently  how  it  was  brought  about. 
Let  us  follow  him  in  his  narrative. 

The  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  flrst  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  were,  as  you  all  know,  a  time  of  great 
national  wars  against  the  English.  This  was  the  period  of 
the  struggle  for  the  independence  of  the  French  territory 
and  the  French  name  against  foreign  domination.  It  is 
auRici.ent  to  open  the  book  of  history  to  see  with  what 
ardor,  notwithstanding  a  multitude  of  treasons  and  dis- 
sensions, all  classes  of  society  in  Fi'anoe  joined  in  this 
struggle;  and  what  patriotism  animated  the  feudal  nobil- 
ity, the  burghers  and  even  the  iJeasantry.  If  we  had  noth- 
ing but  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc  to  show  the  popular  spirit  of 
the  times,  it  alone  would  siilflje  for  the  purpose.  Joan  of 
Arc  sprang  from  among  tlie  people;  it  was  by  the  senti- 
ments, the  religious  belief,  the  passions  of  the  people,  that 
she  was  inspired  and  supported.  She  was  looked  upon 
with  mistrust,  with  ridicule,  with  enmity  even,  by  the 
nobles  of  the  court  and  the  leaders  of  the  army;  but  she 
had  always  the  soldiers  and  the  people  on  her  side.  It  was 
the  peasants  of  Lorraine  who  sent  her  to  succor  the  citi- 
zens of  Orleans.  No  event  could  show  in  a  stronger 
light  the  popular  character  of  that  war  and  the  feeling 
with  which  the  whole  country  engaged  in  it. 

Thus  the  nationality  of  France  began  to  be  formed. 
Down  to  t'le  reign  of  the  house  of  Valoisf  [1328],  the  feu- 
dal character  prevailed  in  France;  a  French  nation,  a 
French  spirit.  French  patriotism  as  yet  had  no  existence. 
With  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Valois  began  the  history 
of  France,  properly  so-called.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
their  wars,  amid  the  various  turns  of  their  fortune,  that, 
for  the  first  time,  the  nobility,  the  citizens,  the  peasants, 
were  united  by  a  moral  tie,  the  tie  of  a  commoa  name,  a 
common  honor,  and  by  one  burning  desire  to  overcome 
the  foreign  invader.  We  must  not,  however,  at  this  time, 
expect  to  And  among  them  any  real  political  spirit,  any 
great  design  of  unity  in  government  and  institutions,  ac- 
cording to  the  conceptions  of  the  present  day.    The  unity 
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of  Franco,  at  that  period,  dwelt  in  her  name,  in  the  na- 
tional honor,  in  tlie  existence  of  a  national  monarchy,  no 
matter  of  what  character,  provided  that  no  foreigner  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  struggle 
against  the  English  contributed  strongly  to  form  the 
French  nation  und  to  impel  it  toward  unity. 

At  the  same  time  that  Franco  was  thus  forming  herself 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  she  was  also  extending  herself 
physically,  as  it  may  be  called,  by  enlarging,  fixing  and 
consolidating  her  territory.  This  Avas  the  period  of  the 
incorporation  of  most  of  the  provinces  which  now  consti- 
tute 'France.  ******  Thus,  at  the  same  period, 
and  diu'ing  the  course  of  the  same  events,  France,  morally 
as  well  as  physically,  acquired  at  once  strength  and  unity. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  nation  to  the  government,  and  we 
shall  see  the  accomplishment  of  events  of  the  same  nature; 
we  shall  advance  toward  the  same  result.  The  French 
goveimment  had  never  been  more  destitute  of  unity,  of 
cohesion,  and  of  strength,  than  under  the  reign  of  Charles 
VI.  [1380-1^22]  and  during  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  VII.  At  the  end  of  this  reign  [1461]  the  appear- 
ance of  everything  was  changed.  There  were  evident 
marks  of  a  power  which  was  confirming,  extending,  organ- 
izing itself.  All  the  great  resources  of  government,  taxa- 
tion, military  force,  and  administration  of  justice,  were 
created  on  a  great  scale,  and  almost  simultaneously.  This 
was  the  period  of  the  formation  of  a  standing  army 
of  permanent  militia,  and  compagnies  d'ordonnance* 
consisting  of  cavalry,  free  archers,  and  infantry. 
By  these  companies  Charles  VII.  re-established  a  de- 
gree of  order  in  the  provinces,  which  had  been  deso- 
lated by  the  license  and  exactions  of  the  soldiery,  even 
after  the  Avar  had  ceased.  All  contemporary  historians  ex- 
patiate on  tho  wonderful  effects  of  the  comjiagnies  d'or- 
donnance. It  was  at  this  period  that  the  taille,\  one  of  the 
principle  revenues  of  the  crown,  Avas  made  perpetual;  a 
serious  inroad  on  the  liberty  of  the  people,  but  which  con- 
tributed ijowerfully  to  the  regularity  and  strength  of  the 
government.      At  the  same  time  that  great  instrument  of 

*Ooin '-pan-yen  dor'donanz. 
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power,  the  admiuistratiou  of  justice,  was  extcuded  and 
organized;  parliaments  wore  multiplied,  live  new  parlia- 
ments having  been  instituted  in  a  short  space  of  time.  " 
*     *     * 

Thus,  in  I'clation  to  the  military  force,  the  power  of  tax- 
ation, and  the  administration  of  justice,  that  is  to  say,  in 
regard  to  those  things  which  form  its  essence,  government 
acquired  in  France,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  a  character 
of  unity,  regularity  and  permanence  previously  unknown, 
and  the  feudal  powers  were  finally  superseded  by  the 
power  of  the  st  tte. 

From  Franco  I  turu  to  Spain;  and  there  I  liml  move- 
ments of  the  same  nature.  It  was  also  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury that  Spain  was  consolidated  into  one  kingdom.  At 
this  time  an  end  Avas  put  to  the  long  struggle  between  the 
Christians  and  Moors  bj  the  Concpxest  of  Granada.  Then, 
too,  tho  Spanish  territory  became  centralized;  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Ferdinand,  tho  Catholic,  and  Isabella,  the  two 
principal  kingdoms,  Castile  and  Ai'ragou,  were  united  un- 
der tho  same  dominion,  In  the  same  manner  as  in  France, 
the  monarchy  was  extended  and  confirmed.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  severer,  institutions  which  bear  more  gloomy 
names.  Instead  of  parliaments,  it  was  the  Inquisition 
which  had  its  origin  in  Spain.  It  contained  the  germ  of 
what  it  afterward  became;  biit  at  first  it  was  of  a  political 
rather  than  of  a  religious  nature,  and  was  destined 
to  maintain  civil  order  rather  than  defend  religious 
faith.     ****** 

A  similar  analogy  may  be  discovered  iu  Germany.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centur^^  iu  1128,  that  the 
house  of  Austria  came  to  the  empire;  and  that  tho  impe- 
rial power  acquired  a  permanence  which  it  had  never  before 
possessed.  From  that  time  election  was  merely  a  sanction 
given  to  hereditary  right.  At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  Maximilian  I.  definitely  established  the  prepon- 
derance of  his  house  and  the  regular  exercise  of  the  cen- 
tral authority;  Charles  VII.  Avas  the  first  in  Franco  who, 
for  the  preservation  of  order,  created  a  permanent  militia; 
Maximilian,  too,  was  the  first  in  his  hereditary  dominions 
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who  accoiuplishod  the  same  end  by  the  same  means. 
Louis  XI.  had  established  in  France  the  i)0£t-offlce  for 
the  conveyance  of  letters;  Maximilian  I.  inti'oduced  it 
into  Germany.  In  the  progress  of  civilization  the  same 
steps  were  everywhere  taken,  in  a  similar  way,  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  central  government. 

The  history  of  England  in  the  tifteenth  century  consists 
of  two  great  events — the  war  with  France  abroad  and  the 
contest  of  the  Two  Eoses  at  home.  These  two  wars, 
though  diHerent  in  their  natiu-e,  Avere  attended  with  simi- 
lar results.  The  contest  with  France  was  maintained  by 
the  English  people  witha  degree  of  ardor  which  went  en- 
tirely to  the  profit  of  royalty.  The  people,  already  re- 
markable for  the  prudence  and  determination  with  which 
thej-  defended  their  resources  and  treasures,  surrendered 
them  at  that  period  to  their  monarchs,  without  foresight 
or  measure.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  that  a  consid- 
erable tax,  consisting  of  custom  house  duties,  was  granted 
to  the  king  for  his  life-time,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  The  foreign  war  was  scarcely  ended  when  the 
civil  war,  which  had  alreadj-  broken  out,  was  carried  on; 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  disputing  the  throne. 
When  at  length  these  sanguinary  struggles  we'i-e  brought 
to  an  end  the  English  nobility  were  ruined,  diminished 
in  number,  and  no  longer  able  to  preserve  the  power 
which  they  had  previously  exercised.  The  coalition  of  the 
great  barons  was  no  longer  able  to  govern  the  throne.  The 
Tudors  ascended  it,  and  with  Henry  VII.,  in  1485,  begins 
the  era  of  political  centralization,  the  triumph  of  royalty. 

Monarchy  did  not  establish  itself  in  Italy,  at  least  un- 
der that  name;  but  this  made  little  difference  as  to  the  re- 
sult. It  was  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  fall  of  the 
Italian  republics  took  place.  Even  where  the  name  was 
retained,  the  power  became  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
one  or  a  few  families.  The  spirit  of  republicanism  was 
extinguished.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  almost  all  the  Lom- 
bard republics  merged  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan.* 

In  U34,Florence  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Medici s.f 
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la  1401,  Genoa  became  subject  to  Milan.  The  greater 
part  of  the  republics,  great  and.  small,  yielded  to  the  power 
of  sovereign  houses;  and.  soon  afterward  began  the  pre- 
tensions of  foreign  sovereigns  to  the  dominion  of  the 
north  and  south  of  Italy;  to  the  Milanese  and  Kingdom 
of  Najjles. 

This  was  the  state  of  Europe  when  the  moaern  era 
opens  with  the  discovery  of  America,  the  reaching  of 
India  by  "rounding"  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,   and 
the  changing  of  the  face  of  Europe  by  the  Reforma 
tion. 


CHAPTEK  IX. 

POLITICAL    INFLUENCES    OF   THE     SIXTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. 

Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  when  the  modern 
period  began  and  the  medieval  closed.  Comte*  and 
his  followers  place  the  rise  of  the  modern  epoch  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  instead  of  in 
the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth.  It  matters  not  so  far  as 
the  questions  of  political  economy  are  concerned 
whether  the  "nationalizing"  period  be  regarded  as 
closing  the  mediaeval  age  or  opening  the  modern.  We 
have  seen  fit  to  regard  this  formative  period  as  the 
close  of  the  mediaeval  age,  for  reasons  explained  in 
the  preceding  chapters,  and  because  the  events  at  the 
very  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  and  during  the  six- 
teenth largely  shaped  the  modern  development,  and 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  strongly  influence  the  political 
economy  of  present  governments.  It  was  at  the  very 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  maritime  enter- 
prises received  that  wonderful  impetus  by  the  discov- 
eries of  Columbus  and  the  exploits  of  Vasco  da  Grama, 
while  the  restrictive  trade  policies  and  colonial  exploi- 
tations were  established  as  fixed  national  policies, 
and  the  states  system  for  preserving  the  balance  of 
power  arose  through  the  ambition  andi-ivalry  of  Eu- 
ropean powers. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  age  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth  in  England;  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
of  Navarre  in  France;  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  of  Spain;  and  William  the  Silent  in  Hol- 
^  ♦Conti. 
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land.  It  was  the  age  of  the  revival  of  learning;  the 
age  of  the  Reformation  and  Luther.  It  saw  the  Span- 
ish colonization  of  the  New  World,  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  and  Peru,  ^vith  the  destruction  of  their  ancient 
civilizations;  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  the  de- 
feat of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  battle  of  Ivry; 
nil  pregnant  with  results  of  tremendous  economic  con- 
sequences. 

Almost  identically  synchronous  are  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.,  filling  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  making  the 
history  of  Europe  and  civilization  for  that  space.  On 
the  one  hand  were  the  mighty  struggles  of  Charles 
against  Francis  for  supremacy  on  the  continent,  in 
which  Henry  plays  the  part  of  preserving  the  "bal- 
ance of  power;''  on  the  other  hand  was  the  struggle 
for  religious  and  intellectual  freedom.  Charles  gave 
the  trend  to  European  affairs  by  reason  of  his  greater 
ability,  and  because  he  united  in  his  person  a  kingdom 
such  as  Europe  had  not  before  witnessed,  being  at 
once  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of  Spain,  and  ruler 
of  Holland,  "unitiug  under  one  scepter  "  as  a  historian 
has  said,  "the  infantry  of  Spain,  the  looms  of  Flanders, 
and  the  gold  of  Peru.  He  combined  in  himself  the 
ambition  of  a  Caesar  and  the  whole  intolerant  spirit 
of  his  age;  and  when  not  engaged  in  political  strug- 
gles he  was  sternly  endeavoring  to  crush  out  heresy, 
as  he  styled  the  Reformation." 

Charles  came  to  the  throne  as  the  determined 
enemy  of  the  Italian  republics.  He  bent  his  energies 
to  the  destruction  of  the  commercial  supremacy  of 
Venice.  He  placed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty 
per    cent,  upon  all  Venetian  commerce  entering  the 
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ports  of  his  dominious,  which  duty  was  thea  pronibi  - 
tory.  He  used  all  the  advantages  given  into  his  hands 
by  the  discovery  of  a  water-route  to  India  and  the 
immense  wealth  of  gold  and  silver  wrested  from  the 
Aztecs  and  Incas  and  the  mines  of  America  to  break 
the  power  of  the  Venetian  merchants  and  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  Venetian  bankers,  and  then  leagued 
against  the  Italian  cities  for  their  dismemberment 
politically.  Just  when  Europe  seemed  ready  to  enter 
upon  an  era  of  unrivalled  manufacturing  and  indus- 
trial and  commercial  enterprises,  Charles  V.  plunged 
it  into  the  impoverishment  of  war.  And  while  he  failed 
to  bring  Europe  ]iermanently  under  the  sway  of  his 
policies,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Spanish  civilizations 
of  Mexico  and  South  America  still  languish  under  the 
blight  of  the  domination  of  the  principles  Charles 
sought  to  fasten  upon  all  Europe.  Slavery,  which 
we  have  seen  slowly  die  out  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
Charles  revived  and  legalized  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Afriean  slave-trade.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Spaaish  c  Zionists  to  enslave  the  native  Indians,  but 
they  did  not  take  kindly  to  enslavement,  and  hence 
slaves  were  brought  from  Africa  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Indian  slaves. 

The  very  wars  which  Charles  brought  upon  Europe 
kept  his  treasury  empty  despite  the  millions  exploited 
from  America.  Honce,  he  resorted  to  every  means 
of  extortion,  restriction  of  commerce,  farming  out  of 
revenues,  debasement  of  coin,  and  pillage,  to  supply 
his  demands  for  money.  Gold  was  all  that  was 
sought  in  America.  Read  the  wonderful  stories  of 
Cort^z  in  Mexico,  Pizzaro  in  Peru,  or  the  wanderings 
of  De  Soto  i  n  what  is  now  the  United  States ;  all  their 
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thought,  their  every  inspiration,  was  for  gold;  exploit- 
ing the  country  for  silver  and  gold  sums  up  in  brief 
phrase  the  whole  history  of  Spanish  domination  in 
America.  Blanqui  has  given  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
results  of  Charles'  greed  and  love  of  money.  He  says: 

His  treasury  was  always  empty;  his  troops  were  badly 
l)aid,  ami  they  acquired  the  habit  of  living  by  pillage,  ex- 
tortions, or  arbitrary  taxes.  Violent  aul  oppressive 
measures  everywhere  supplanted  the  regular  system  of 
taxation  established  by  Italian  financiers.  Then  began 
extortions  of  every  kind,  quartering  of  soldiers  on  the 
people,  and  excessive  taxes  on  consumption,  which  aug- 
mented the  price  of  hand-work  to  tlie  detriment  of  manu- 
factures. Import  duties  were  increased  upon  raw  ijro- 
ducts.  For  the  free  practice  of  the  arts  was  substituted 
the  monopoly  of  trades  and  of  commerce.  Evei-ywhere 
arose,  flanked  with  privileges,  imperial  or  royal  manu- 
factures, from  which  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  licen- 
ses in  order  to  have  a  right  to  work.     *     *    *     *    *    ♦ 

The  nobility  of  the  Italian  re::)ublics,  of  the  Hause 
towns,  and  of  the  great  Belgian,  French,  and  Spanish  mer- 
cantile cities,  worked,  at  least,  and  took  prido  in  having 
descended  from  working  peo-ile;  but  Charles  V.  began  to 
sell  titles  in  order  to  have  money,  and  the  Castilian  preju- 
dice, which  makes  nobUity  consist  in  idleness,  spread  like 
a  plague  through  all  Europe.  *  »  *  *  The  lords  had 
ceased  to  plunder  the  passer-by  on  the  high- ways,  as  their 
predecessors  did  from  the  height  of  the  old  donjons;  but 
they  retrenched  themselves  in  privileges  which  secured 
to  them  the  best  part  of  the  profits  of  the  labor  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  *  *  *  *  Wealth  was  no  longer  sought 
in  labor  and  the  intelligent  employment  of  caj  ital,  but  in 
the  accumulation  of  specie,  the  export  of  which  was  pro- 
hibited by  dracoui  or  laws;  as  if  it  were  possible  ti  buy 
the  commodities  one  no  longer  produced  hitaself,  and  to 
keep  the  money  which  served  to  pay  for  them.  Then 
came  about  the  first  attempts  at  those  strange  theories, 
invention  of  Avhich  belongs  entirely  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
which  an  economist  of  their  country  summed  up  so  naively, 
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two  hundred  years  later,  in  this  remarkable  ^ss- 
age  :  "  It  is  necessary  rigorously  to  employ  all  th(<  aeans 
which  can  lead  us  to  sell  to  foreigners  more  of  oU^  pro- 
ductions then  they  will  sell  us  of  theirs  :  that  is  the  whole 
secret  and  the  sole  advantage  of  trade." 

Hereia  we  find  the  revival  of  the  old  Romaa  idea 
which  regarded  moaey  as  a  desirable  thing  iu  itself, 
and  the  policy  of  some  of  the  more  progressive  na- 
tions at  the  present  indicates  that  that  old  fetich  still 
enamors  statesmen  with  its  subtle  sophistries,  and 
seems  to  justify  Bianqui's  terrible  arraignment  :  "All 
the  false  doctrines  and  injurious  prejudices  which  we 
to-day  have  to  combat,  we  owe  to  his  [Charles']  gov- 
ernment, continued  and  made  worse  under  his  execra- 
ble successor"  [Philip  II.  J. 

Having  failed  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  plans 
upon  which  he  had  most  set  his  heart,  wrecked  in 
health  by  gluttonous  indulgences,  Charles  finally  ab- 
dicated his  throne  in  favor  of  his  son  Philip  II.,  and 
retired  to  a  monastery  where  he  ended  his  days,  as  By- 
ron has  epitomized  : 

"A  strict  accountant  of  his  beads. 
A  subtle  disputant  of  creeds, 
His  dotage  trifled  well." 

Philip  II.  succeeded  to  all  the  possessions  of  his 
father,  except  Germany,  and  entered  upon  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  the  policies  inaugurated  by  his 
father.  As  before,  Spain  gave  the  trend  to  European 
affairs,  and  as  Philip  devoted  most  of  his  energies  to 
the  attempt  to  crush  the  political  and  religious  liber- 
ties of  his  subjects  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Low  Coun- 
tries became  the  center  of  European  politics.  The  re- 
sults were  of  momentous  importance.  At  the  close 
of  the  struggle  Spain,  from  lieing  the  most  powerful 
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nation  in  Europe,  had  sunk  to  a  position  of  contemp- 
tible weakness;  the  Netherlands  had  united  in  the 
powerful  Dutch  Republic,  willing  and  able  tomaintaia 
its  rights  against  any  of  the  nations;  while  the  mari- 
time and  manufacturing  supremacy  had  passed  over 
to  England. 

The  decadence  of  the  Netherlands  was  marked  both 
under  the  rule  of  Charles  aad  Philip,  but  much 
the  more  rapidly  under  Philip.  This  decadence 
was  due  to  the  destruction  of  life  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, aad  the  drain  upon  the  treasures  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  support  the  wars.  The  persecutions  may 
be  said  to  have  only  been  fairly  begun  by  Charles,  and 
yet  the  estimate  of  those  put  to  death  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion during  his  reign  is  placed  at  from  50,000  to 
100,000.  The  Netherlands  were  made  to  furnish 
Charles  with  two-fifths  of  his  whole  anaual  revenue, 
furnishing  four-fold  more  revenues  than  the  Spanish- 
American  mines.  Charles  had  debased  tho  coin  of 
his  realm  to  make  his  large  income  meet  his  larger 
expsnditures.  Financial  embarrassments  deepened 
under  Philip  II.  because  the  Spanish  policy  was  to 
consume  instead  of  produce.  This  policy  so  embar- 
rassed Philip  that  ho  finally  repudiated  his  debts. 
For  the  biennial  period  (1560-1561),  Philip  estimated 
his  expenditures  and  revenues,  according  to  memo- 
randa loft  by  him,  the  former  at  ten  jnillion  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety  thousand  ducats,  and  the  latter  at  one 
million  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  He  moral- 
izes upon  his  woeful  affairs  as  follows  :  "  Thus  there 
are  nine  millions,  less  three  thousand  ducats,  deficit 
which  I  may  look  for  in  the  sky,  or  try  to  raise  by  in- 
ventions already  exhausted. "     The  sources  of  his  reve- 
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nue  are  eloquent  of  both  the  economic  and  moral  vices 
of  the  times  :  ordinary  rents  and  taxes  200,000  du- 
cats; Indian  revenues  420,000  ducats;  licenses  to 
slavers  carrying  slaves  to  America  50,000  ducats;  li- 
censes for  permission  to  abstain  from  Church  fasts, 
500,000  ducats.  And  as  a  valuable  commentary  of 
the  Spanish  system  of  exploitation,  he  reckons  his  in- 
come from  his  American  mines  as  something  so  little 
as  to  be  scarcely  worth  estimating. 

The  above  facts  are  drawn  from  Motley's  Rise  of 
the  Dutch  Republic,  and  the  author  says  :  "  Thus 
the  man  who  owned  all  America  and  half  of  Europe 
could  only  raise  a  million  of  ducats  a  year  from  his 
estates.  The  possessor  of  all  Peru  and  Mexico  could 
reckon  on  nothing  worth  mentioning  from  his  mines, 
and  derived  a  precarious  income  mainly  from  per- 
missions granted  his  subjects  to  carry  on  the  slave- 
trade  and  to  eat  meat  on  Fridays."  The  system  of 
administration  was  so  execrable  that  about  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  revenues  were  embezzled  or  appropri- 
ated by  those  through  whose  hands  they  passed  in  the 
disbursement. 

Persecutions  multiplied  under  Philip  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Netherlands  began  to  take  refuse  in  Eng- 
land,  carrying  with  them  the  arts  and  manufactures 
which  at  the  a3ce3sion  of  Charles  had  made  Flanders 
the  most  wealthy  country  of  all  Europe.  Early  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  30,000  Netherlanders  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  towns  assigned  to  them  by  her, 
and  there  began  to  ply  their  trade  in  cloth-making, 
silk  and  satin-making,  and  in  dyeing.  England  in- 
creased while  the  Netherlands  decreased,  and  now  the 
ships  laden  with  manufactures  of  cloths  and  silks  went 
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from  England  to  Flanders,  instead  of  from  Flanders 
to  England,  as  had  been  the  custom  from  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  century,  as  we  have  seen.  Thus  the  poli- 
cies inaugurated  by  Charles  and  unflaggingly  pur- 
sued by  Philip  drove  the  manufucturing  supremacy 
from  their  own  kingdom  to  foster  a  rival  power  that 
Philip  was  doomed  to  see  wrest  from  him  the  mastery 
of  the  sea  in  the  destruction  of  his  formidable  "Invin- 
cible Armada.  "  And  when  his  successor,  Philip  III., 
drove  out  from  Spain  600,000  of  her  most  industrious 
citizens,  because  they  were  heretics  as  measured  by 
his  standard  of  bigotry,  and  so  transferred  to  other 
countries  the  greater  share  of  Spain's  remaining  in- 
dustries, the  cup  of  wrath  again3t  the  unhappy  coun- 
try was  full.  Spain  sank  into  so  contemptible  a 
dotage  that  nations  no  longer  respected  her  rights, 
nor  consulted  her  sovereign  in  European  affairs. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England  interfered  with  the  affairs 
on  the  continent,  now  joining  with  Francis,  and  then 
with  Charles.  His  wars  soon  depleted  the  millions 
left  in  the  treasury  as  his  legacy  by  Henry  VIT.,  and 
threw  him  upon  parliament  for  supplies.  The  neces- 
sities of  Henry  resulted  in  a  greater  dependence  of 
the  crown  upon  parliament  and  in  a  decided  gain  for 
constitutional  liberty,  although  Hemy,  through  his 
ministers — Wolsey  and  Cromwell — ruled  parliament 
with  an  almost  despotic  sway.  Old  abuses  in  taxa- 
tion were  revived.  He  demanded  of  the  parliament, 
of  1523  a  subsidy  of  £800,000  (about  $4,000,000),  to 
be  raised  by  a  tax  of  one-fifth  upon  lands  and  goods, 
but  the  commons  stubbornly  resisted  the  demand,  and 
Henry  resorted  to  forced  loans  and  benevolences,  so- 
called.       Commissioners    were    appointed  to    swear 
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every  man  as  to  his  property  and  demand  a  sixth  part 
of  "every  mans  substance."  But  this  was  met  with 
insurrection  and  Henry  was  again  forced  to  fall  back 
upon  the  parliament.  The  financial  as  well  as  other 
difficulties  by  which  Henry  was  beset  led  him  finally 
to  declare  himself  the  head  of  the  English  Church, 
absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Pope;  and  later  to 
confiscate  a  large  share  of  the  Church  lands.  This 
action  threw  England  into  the  ranks  of  the  Protes- 
tants, ai-rayed  her  against  the  policy  of  Spain,  and 
made  her  an  ally  of  the  Netherlands.  Under  Eliza- 
beth, this  movement,  which,  for  a  time  had  been  ar- 
rested while  Mary  reigned,  went  steadily  on  and 
finally  culminated  in  the  attempted  invasion  of  England 
by  the  "Invincible  Armada."  Elizabeth's  reign  is 
celebrated  by  the  commercial  and  maritime  spirit  of 
her  subjects,  and  the  great  impetus  given  to  manu- 
factui-e  by  the  Flemish  refugees.  The  Queen  also  en- 
couraged monopolies  as  a  means  of  increasing  her  reve- 
nues. Finally  the  abuses  of  monopolistic  privileges 
became  so  intolerable  that  parliament  was  forced  to 
interfere  and  request  a  total  abolition  of  the  chartered 
monopolies. 

France  was  a  scene  of  constant  warfare — first 
Francis  against  Charles  in  the  struggle  for  European 
supremacy,  and  later  the  internecine  civil  war  be- 
tween Catholic  and  Huguenot  which  was  not  terminated 
until  the  very  close  of  the  century.  The  Edict  of 
Nantes  recalled  to  France  the  banished  Huguenots, 
and  restored  for  a  season  prosperity  to  the  desolated 
country. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ECONOMIC  RESULTS  OF  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA. 

Columbus  was  not  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  the 
rotundity  of  the  earth.  There  was  a  belief  prevalent 
among  many  of  the  more  advanced  thinkers  of  that  time, 
even  anterior  to  the  fifteenth  century,  that  the  earth 
was  round  and  could  be  circumnavigated.  Mande- 
ville  had  boldly  proclaimed  this  idea,  and  even 
claimed  that  the  feat  had  already  been  accomplished 
by  sailors  blown  out  of  the  beaten  track  by  storm. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  Columbus  wa3  led  to  his 
undertaking  by  reading  the  works  of  the  famous 
traveler  Marco  Polo.  Columbus  had  no  idea  of  a 
western  continent.  His  attempt  was  undertaken  not 
to  find  a  new  world,  but  to  reach  India,  as  eastern 
Asia  was  called,  by  water,  and  so  rob  the  Venetians 
of  their  monopoly  in  the  trade  with  the  east  which  had 
yielded  such  immense  profits,and  made  Venice  mistress 
of  commerce  and  banking.  The  Portuguese  had  long 
been  searching  for  a  water-way  by  which  to  break  up 
the  Venetian  trade,  and  had  pushed  out  boldly  from 
the  beaten  track,  discovering  the  Canary  Islands  and 
exploring  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  until,  in  1487, 
Diaz  doubled  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  But  seamen 
were  yet  fcimid;  the  ocean  was  to  them  unknown, 
a  trackless  and  watery  desert,  hence  they  hugged 
closely  to  the  shore.  The  honor  which  belongs  to 
Columbus  is  not  that  of  advanced  ideas,  but  that  of 
courage  to  push  boldly  forward,  relying  upon  his 
knowledge  to  guide  him  across  the  waste  of  waters. 
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Wo  have  already  spoken  of  the  invention  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  or  rather  the  discovery  of  the  pro- 
perties of  the  magnetic  needle.  The  better  educa 
ted  mariners  already  knew  that  this  instrument  was 
an  unerring  guide.  Another  instrument  also  had  been 
invented,  the  astrolabe,  by  which  the  position  of  the 
ship  could  be  determined  in  its  relation  to  the  equator 
by  the  height  of  the  stars.  Columbus  had  these 
guides,  and  doubtless  so  intrepid  a  man  had  every 
confidence  in  their  unerring  accuracy.  He  had  n^ 
fear  of  being  losb  in  the  ocean  desert.  His  success 
depended  upon  whether  the  earth  was  really  round 
and  the  ocean  a  continuous  body  of  water  which 
swept  against  the  Indian  coast.  The  venture  of  Co- 
lumbus rediscovered  the  continent  which  the  bold 
Norsemen  had  discovered  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century  only  to  let  slip  into  forgetfulness  again. 
While  the  exploit  of  Columbus  was  thrilling  all  Europe^ 
Vasco  da  Gama,  following  in  the  track  of  Diaz, 
rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  pushing  north- 
ward along  the  eastern  oasfc  of  Africa  to  the  equator, 
and  thence  eastward  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  reached 
the  wondrous  land  described  by  Marco  Polo,  and 
gave  to  the  Portuguese  the  water-way  which  they  had 
so  long  sought  to  the  Orient,  and  which  Columbus 
supposed  he  had  found  when  he  reached  the  West 
Indies. 

The  first  result  of  these  discoveries  upon  Europe 
was  the  tremendous  impulse  it  gave  to  maritime  enter- 
prises. The  Spanish,  the  Portuguese,  the  English,  the 
French,  and  later  the  Dutch,  and  even  the  Swedes, 
equipped  ships  for  trade  and  discovery.  By  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  the 
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Americas  had  been  explored  aad  claimed  for  the 
Various  European  nations;  claims  of  rival  countries 
overlapping  each  other,  which  was  to  give  rise  later  to 
wars  which  involved  the  colonists  of  the  new  coun- 
tries. Ships  went  everywhere.  Magellan,  and  later 
Drake,  circumnavigated  the  globe.  The  Cabots  ex- 
plored the  high  latitudes  of  North  America  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  discovered  the  wonderful 
abundance  of  cod-fish  about  Newfoundland,  and 
early  in  the  century  the  cod-fisheries  had  become 
famous.  The  Spanish  were  colonizing  the  islands  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  coast  of  South  America,  and  were 
conquering  the  civilizations  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  while 
the  Portuguese  were  pressing  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
with  their  merchant  fleets  and  completely  destroying 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  Italian  cities,  which, 
cut  off  from  their  privileges  in  the  Levant  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  driven  out 
of  the  ports  of  the  dominions  of  Charles  V.  by  his 
prohibitory  tariffs,  and  cut  off  from  their  trade  with 
the  far  Orient  by  the  Portuguese  maritime  enterprise, 
and  met  in  the  states  of  Europe  by  growing  manufac- 
tures, fell  into  a  decline  from  which  they  have  never 
recovered. 

But  the  tremendous  growth  of  maritime  enterprise 
and  commerce  may  be  gathered  from  the  condition 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  "In  the 
Scheldt  at  Antwerp  twenty- five  hundred  ships  were 
often  to  be  seen  waiting  their  turn  to  come  to  the 
wharfs,  while  five  thousand  merchants  daily  thronged 
the  city  exchange."  Philip  II.  fits  out  the  "Great 
Armada"  for  a  descent  on  England^one  hundred  and 
forty  great  galleons,  and  seven  miles  long,  while  Eng.- 
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land  easily  defeated  this  array,  so  great  as  to  have 
been  named  the  "Invincible,"  not  by  numbers  of  her 
seamen,  nor  by  a  navy,  but  by  the  daring  of  her  cap- 
tains and  sailors  who  had  become  famous  as  explorers, 
and  privateers,  who  had  robbed  the  Spanish  galleons 
homeward  bound  with  the  plunder  from  the  Aztecs 
and  the  Incas  and  the  rich  ores  of  the  South  American 
mines,  and  harried  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies. It  was  the  age  of  Drake,  Frobisher  and  Raleigh, 
arid  these  made  England  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  a 
supremacy  her  commerce  has  ever  since  retained. 

The  discoveiy  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  New  World, 
the  conqxiest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  with  the  exploiting 
of  the  kings  and  the  temples  of  their  vast  wealth,  ac- 
cumulated by  the  toil  of  slaves,  threw  upon  Europe  a 
flood  of  money,  which,  while  it  encouraged  enterprise, 
led  to  serious  consequences  by  the  sudden  changes  it 
wrought  in  the  fate  of  Eui'ope.  Some  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  the  rulers  of  Peru  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  Inca,  ruling  when  Pizzaro  overthrew 
the  empire,  paid  more  than  $15,000,000  value  in  gold 
vessels  for  his  ransom.  This  influx  of  money  from 
the  New  World  went  entirely  into  the  coffers  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  except  such  galleons  as  fell  a  prey  to 
the  bold  privateers  who  waged  unceasing  war  upon  the 
Spanish  ships.  The  Spanish  kings,  notably  Charles  V. 
(I.  of  Spain)  and  Philip  II.  employed  the  money  in 
waging  wars,  and  forced  the  English  and  French 
rulers  to  resort  to  most  oppressive  means  of  taxation. 
Provisions  and  all  kinds  of  necessaries  increased  in 
price  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  wages,  so  that  Europe 
presented  the  spectacle  of  vast  bands  of  marauders 
.aad  beggars  over-running  the  country.  Expenses  multi- 
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plied  so  much  more  rapidly  thaa  income  that  great 
families  were  ruined,  and  obliged  to  dismiss  servants, 
for  whom  the  only  resource  was  to  beg,  rob,  or  starve. 
The  effect  of  such  an  enormous  flow  (enormous  at 
that  age)  of  money  into  Spain  begot  a  luxurious  idle- 
ness, embarrassed  France  with  a  burden  of  taxes  and 
extortions,  and  forced  in  England  the  adoption  of  the 
parish  poor  laws.  The  social  conditions  begotten  in 
England  are  forcibly  described  by  the  historian  Green 
as  follows: 

It  was  ou  this  host  of  "brolccu  mcii"tUat  every  rebellion 
could  coiiut  for. support;  tlieir  more  c.Kisteuco  indeed  Avas 
au  encom'agemorit  to  civil  war,  wliilo  iu  peace  their  pres- 
ouce  was  felt  iu  the  insecurity  of  life  aud  property,  in 
gangs  of  marauders  which  held  whole  couutics  iu  terror, 
aud  in  "sturdy  beggars"  who  stripped  ti'avelers  ou  the 
road.  Under  Elizabeth,  as  under  her  predecessors,  the 
terrible  measures  of  reprossioa  went  pitilessly  ou.  We 
find  the  magistrates  of  Somersetshire  capturing  a  gang  of 
ahuudred  at  a  stroke,  hanging  fifty  at  once  ou  the  gallows, 
and  complaining  bitterly  to  the  council  of  the  necessity 
for  waiting  till  the  assizes  l^efore  they  could  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  the  fifty  others  hanging  beside  thorn. 

But  this  was  in  the  lirst  influx  before  governments 
and  nations,  which  were  slowly  striiggling  out  from 
the  poverty  of  the  Dark  Ages,  were  jirepared  to  absorb 
huge  increases  of  currency  in  the  industries  of  the 
country.  The  real  industrial  and  commercial  great- 
ness of  modern  nations  began  when  they  had  learned 
to  turn  to  account  the  vast  increase  in  the  medium  of 
exchange  which  gave  opportunity  for  enterprises  on  a 
scale  not  before  dreamed  of. 

The  discovery  of  the  New  World  had  not  only  given 
money  with  which  to  swell  and  quicken  the  industries 
of  the  Old,  but  it  added   a  continent,  the  influences 
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from  the  new  civilization  of  which  was  to  profoundly 
impress  the  development  of  government  and  the 
rights  of  humanity.  The  English  planted  their  col- 
onies from  Massachusetts  to  Florida,  the  French  col- 
onized what  is  now  known  as  Canada.  When  the 
fever  of  exploiting  the  country  purely  for  gold  had 
worn  off,  it  was  found  that  in  th3  fertile  soil  was  a 
wealth  greater  than  found  in  all  the  mines,  real  and 
fabled.  The  potato,  which  America  gave  to  civilized 
mxn,  has  been  of  more  importance  to  the  race  than  the 
total  products  of  the  American  mines.  When  we  add 
the  immense  productions  of  sugar,  coffee  and  cotton 
which  the  New  World  has  supplied  almost  wholly  the 
precious  metals  sink  into  insignificance.  The  colonies 
were  planted,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  design  of 
exploiting  the  country,  and  while  the  Spanish  colonies 
retained  that  character  so  long  that  they  largely  lost 
the  advantages  which  were  at  fii'st  in  their  hands,  the 
English,  French  and  Dutch  colonists  soon  devoted 
themselves  to  agricultural  and  commercial  develop- 
ment. They  were  hampered  by  the  policies  of  the 
mother  countries,  who  looked  upon  the  colonists  as 
their  special  property,  and  hence  farmed  them  out  to 
great  monopolies  in  the  form  of  trading  companies 
which  had  exclusive  privileges. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, chartered  by  Charles  II.,  securing  to  the  com- 
pany "the  sole  trade  and  commerce  of  all  those  sea?, 
straits,  bays,  rivers,  lakes,  creeks  and  sounds,  in  what- 
soever latitude  they  shall  be,  that  lie  within  the  en- 
trance of  the  straits  commonly  called  Hudson's 
Straits,  together  with  all  the  lands  and  territories  upon 
the  countries,  coasts,  and  confines  of  the   seas,   bays, 
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etc.,  aforesaid,  that  are  not  already  actually  possessed 
by  or  granted  to  any  of  our  subjects,  or  possessed  by 
the  subjects  of  any  other  Christian  prince  or  state.'' 
In  this  territory,  which  came  to  be  understood  to 
mean  all  lands  the  streams  of  which  were  tributary 
to  Hudson's  Bay,  the  company  exercised  the  full 
powers  of  sovereignty:  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial,  and  this  monopoly  extended  down  to  1859. 
Of  the  same  character  was  the  London  Company, 
chartered  by  James  I.,  which  sent  out  the  Virginia 
colony;  and  the  Plymouth  Company,  whose  grant,  to 
settle,  make  laws  and  carry  on  trade,  finally  covered 
a  million  square  miles.  So,  too,  it  was  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  for  whom  Henry  Hudson  discovered 
the  Hudson  river  and  laid  the  foundations  of  New 
York. 

Not  only  was  America  given  to  the  civilized  nations 
of  Western  Europe,  but  also  Australia,  the  size  of 
which  entitles  it  to  be  ranked  as  a  continent,  and 
which  is  likely  to  assert  its  independence  in  the 
near  future,  and  assume  its  place  among  the  nations. 
First  employed  by  England  as  a  dumping-ground  for 
her  convicts,  who  were  herded  there  in  penal  colonies, 
Australia  now  not  only  supplies  a  large  commerce  for 
the  world's  consumption,  but  even  teaches  the  older 
nations  methods  of  reform  in  government.  Not  alone 
that,  but  also  the  chartered  trading  companies  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  built  up  empires  in  the 
Orient,  the  Eaglish  succeeding  by  conquest  to  the 
empire  of  monopoly  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
had  founded  in  the  Orient.  In  1709  the  English 
East  India  Company  made  a  loan  of  about  $15,000,- 
000  at  3  per  cent  to  the  state  for  the   exclusive  privi- 
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lege  of  the  trade  batween  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  aud 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.     So  tempting  was   the  trade 
oj^ened  up  with  the  Orient   by   the  discovery    of   Da 
Gama  that  almost  every  European  nation,   beginning- 
with  the  Portugaese,  attempted   to  monopolize  it  l^y 
organizing   trading   companies  with  exclusive  privi- 
leges.    The  intent  of  these  companies  Avas  immediate 
and  continuous  gains,  not   by   methods  which  would 
enrich    the    colonists   or   the   native    populations  in 
Asia,  but  by  every  method  of   extortion   or   otherwise 
which   promised   immediate   returns.      America  suf- 
fered from  this  kind  of  expoliation,  but  she  never  felt 
the  hand  of  oppression  as  did  India  under  Clive  and 
Warren  Hastings,  or  as  does  now  the  ryot  under  the 
present     English     paternalism,     so     called,     which 
farms    the    country   so    as  to   swell  the  exports    of 
raw  products,  and  render  the  country  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  English  imports  of  all  necessary  fin- 
ished  commodities.     In  the  mere  economic  view  of 
cheapness,  and  in  the  view  of  the  old  slaver's  taint, 
which   has  poisoned  society  always  in  some  form  that 
the  strong  had  a  divine  right  to  exploit  the  weak — the 
policy  of  trading  monopolies  and  paternal    despotism 
over  weaker  nations  have  been  successes.    And  doubt- 
less in  the  evolution  of  society  in  the  ages  yet  to  come 
these  same  policies  may  bear  humanitarian  fruits. 

The  discovery  of  Columbus  has  borne  to  humanity 
even  greater  gains  than  to  commerce.  America  opened 
to  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  the  Old  World  a 
refuge.  In  the  New  World  liberty  of  conscience  and 
the  imprescriptible  rights  of  man  were  born.  But  it 
gave  to  man  his  true  economic  setting  as  a  producer. 
TJie  crowded  populations  of  Europe  found  room  to  ex- 
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pand  in  America  and  Australia.  The  laborer  became 
more  important  than  the  capitalist  in  these  new  coun- 
tries. His  meager  numbers  in  comparison  to  the  de- 
mand, and  his  ready  means  to  employ  himself,  secured 
to  him  the  full  rewards  of  his  toil.  The  laboring  man 
in  America  has  taken  a  position  of  independence  and 
comfort  which  the  nobility  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  would  have  envied.  And  the  condition  of 
the  laborers  in  the  New  World  has  reacted  upon  the 
laborers  in  the  old  until  men  everywhere  are  coming 
to  a  better  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil.  And 
now  when  the  field  of  expansion  seems  to  be  narrow- 
ing before  the  pressure  of  population,  nations  are 
turning  their  eyes  toward  Africa.  The  negro  has 
borne  his  share  as  a  beast  of  burden  in  the  progress 
of  the  civilized  man,  but  doubtless  he  is  reserved  for 
greater  woes  in  the  exploiting  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
which  in  turn  will  bring  a  corresponding  amelioration 
to  the  masses  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

But  not  only  did  the  mother  countries  endeavor  to 
farm  out  the  new  countries  by  means  of  trading  mo- 
nopolies, they  also  attempted  to  practice  the  same 
policy  toward  the  colonists  that  England  now  prac- 
tices in  India.  They  proposed  to  make  the  colonies 
consume  the  surplus  products  of  the  home  country 
while  furnishing  only  crude  productions,  thus  making 
a  steady  balance  of  trade  against  the  colonists  to  be 
settled  in  the  precious  metals.  Spain  brought  all  the 
powers  of  her  prohibitive  policy  to  bear  upon  her  col- 
onies. England  passed  the  celebrated  Navigation 
Acts  for  the  government  of  her  American  colonies. 
By  these  acts  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  ship  the 
total   surplus  of  their  products  to  England  in  Eng- 
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lish  ships,  and  consequeatly  to  buy  as  they  sold. 
Manufactures  were  forbidden  and  were  denounced  as 
common  nuisances.  "Exportation  of  hats  from  one 
colony  to  another  was  prohibited,  and  no  hatter  was 
permitted  to  have  more  than  two  apprentices  at  a 
time."'  Imports  of  sugar,  molasses,  etc.,  were  heavily 
taxed.  The  mnnafactui'e  of  barrel-staves,  and  of  tar 
for  commercial  purposes,  was  expressly  forbidden. 
Eugland  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  colonists 
had  no  right  to  manufacture  even  so  much  as  a  horse 
shoe  nail  without  the  permission  of  parliament. 

These  acts  of  oppression  led  to  the  American  revo- 
lution. The  establishment  of  the  American  republic 
encouraged  the  oppressed  of  France  to  shake  off  the 
oppressive  and  effete  monarchy,  and  finally  estal^lish  a 
republican  form  of  government.  Canada  is  almost  self- 
governing,  and  may  at  any  time  become  entirely  in- 
dependent of  English  rule.  Australia  is  likely  to  be- 
come sovereign  states.  The  states  of  South  America 
have  gradually  thrown  off  foreign  rule,  and  are  now 
moving  almost  universally  toward  republican  forms  of 
government.  This  spirit  too  is  ripe  throughout  Eu- 
rope. The  time  will  come  when  the  Orient  will  know 
and  maintain  her  rights.  So  good  has  come  out  of 
the  evils  of  oppression.  May  it  not  be  that  humanity 
only  advances  as  it  is  driven  forward  by  oppressions 
which  become  intolerable? 


CHAPTEK  XL 

THE  FOFATWAL  AND  EGONOMKJ  SIDE  OF  THE 
REFORM  A  TION. 

At  the  fall  of  the  Romaa  empire,  wheu  the  Church 
saw  itself  in  cl;iager  from  the  barbariaa  Goth    aad 
Vaudal,  it  was  (jaick  to  auuouuce  the  separatioa  of 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers — the  separation   of 
the  Church  anl  State.     But   as  the  cjnquorors  came 
more  and  moi-e  under  the  sway  of  the  Church,  and  the 
danger  from  the  sway  of  Thor  and  Odin  passed  away 
by  the  conversion  of  the  warlike  chiefs  t>  Christianity, 
temporal  power  began  to  be  exercised  Ijy  the  Church. 
It  was  natural  that  such  a  hierarchy  as  the  Catholic 
Church,  with  its  order  aad  sy.stem,  its  subordinatioQ  of 
ranks,  its  elective  system  which  choie  the  mDst  able, 
and  which  invited  into  its  hierarchy  the  most  ambi- 
tious, because  of  the  opportunities   to   rise,   should 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  temporal  affairs 
in  such  social  conditions  as  the  Middle  Ages  presented. 
With  the  growth  of  power  and  influence  in  the  tem 
poral  matters,  the  Popes  becama  ambitious  to  exercise 
over  the  nations  the  same  supremacy  in  matters  of  state 
that  was  exercised  in  matters  religious — to  make  the 
state  subordinate  to  the  Roman  papacy.    In  the  eighth 
century  the  Pope  became  a  temporal  ruler  through 
territory  bestowed  upon  him  by  Pepin.  These  domains 
were  enlarged  by  Charlemagne,  and  thus  was  begun 
the  temporal  sovereignity  which  later  Popes  wished  to 
extend  to  universal  rule,  holding  that  kings   should 
hold  their  kingdoms  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Pope. 
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Then  the  Church  assumed  to  itself  absolute  infal- 
libility in  matters  spiritual.  The  Pope  was  Christ's 
vicegerent,  and.as  such  kept  the  keys  of  death  and  hell. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  name  and  history  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  and  how  the  c:)rruptioa  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  sale  of  indulgences  were  the  immediate  causes 
of  Luther's  attack,  which,  in  the  first  place,  was  not 
directed  at  the  papacy,  but  at  existing  abases  among 
the  priestly  and  monastic  classes,  and  which  Luther 
seemed  to  have  believed  ware  practiced  without  either 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  Pope.  But  with  this 
phase  of  the  Reformation  we  are  not  interested  only  in 
so  fir  as  showing  how  great  a  fire  a  little  spark  may 
kindle  when  conditions  are  favorable  for  a  conflagra- 
tion. The  defectioa  of  the  Albigenses,  the  heresy  of 
the  Hussites  and  the  Wickliffe  reform,  were  fore  run- 
ners of  the  more  universal  movement  which  found  a 
leader  in  Martin  Luther,but  they  failed  to  produce  more 
than  local  effects,  since  the  h^ur  had  not  yet  struck. 

But  these  earlier  movements  were  not  only  fore-run- 
ners of  the  Reformation,  but  they  had  associated  with 
heresy,  so-called,  the  idea  of  hostility  to  the  existing 
political  conditions.  These  heresies  had  been  more  or 
less  opposed  to  the  display  and  the  exercise  of  tem- 
poral power  by  the  Church.  The  revolt  of  the  Albi- 
genses  had  be3n  crushed  by  a  war  of  extermination. 
The  Hussite  revolt  continued  until  it  secured  religious 
liberty  for  Bohemia,  and  finally  led  them  to  elect  th^ir 
own  ruler.  In  England  the  followers  of  Wickliffe,  un- 
der the  name  of  Lollards,  were  the  chief  instigators  of 
the  Peasant's  Revolt.  The  Lollard  preacher  John  Ball 
was  the  great  preacher  of  the  revolt  against  the  social 
conditions  then  prevalent  ia  England;  and  the  friars 
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charged  Wickliffe  himself  with  being  ''a sower  of  strife, 
who  by  his  S9.'p3at-like  iastigatiag  has  set  the  serf 
against  his  lord."  Thus  heresy  had  come  to  have  as- 
sociated with  it  the  idea  of  hostile  political  interests: 
hostile  bath  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authority  of 
the  Church,  hostile  to  existing  pjlitical  iastitutions. 
Hence  we  readily  perceive  why  kings  were  ready  to 
join  with  the  Pope  for  its  vigorous  suppression.  The 
union  of  the  Church  and  state  in  the  common  cause 
against  the  heretic  ^  was  universal  until  political  ambi- 
tions or  personal  interests  (as  in  the  case  of  Henry 
VIII.  of  England)  brought  about  a  rupture  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  Pope,  and  forced  the  sovereign 
to  a  virtual  alignment  with  the  reformers. 

How  true  were  the  instincts  of  the  papacy  and  king- 
ship in  their  feelings  of  deadly  hostility  to  the  liefor- 
mation  later  centuries  have  alone  revealed.  Liberty 
of  thought,  liberty  of  worship  are  now  regarded  as 
chief  requisites  of  the  best  civilization.  But  with  the 
development  of  these  conceptions  has  also  come  the 
idea  of  the  right  of  the  individual  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  and  the  exercise  of 
political  franchise.  What  could  be  more  deadly  to 
the  pretensions  of  the  Church  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury than  the  right  of  personal  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation, and  the  test  of  conscience  as  a  guide  in  mat- 
ters moral  and  religious?  What  could  be  more  de- 
structive of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  principle 
of  arbitrary  exactions  than  the  principle  of  the  right 
of  the  governed  to  determine  the  governor  and  the 
character  of  the  government?  These  ideas  were 
neither  enunciated  nor  fully  perceived  by  the  leaders 
of  the  Reformation,  but  these  have  been  the  fruits. 
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It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  fall  economic  resalts 
of  the  Keformation,  or  the  political  results  which  may 
be  the  ultimate  evolution  of  iuiividual  participation 
in  the  government.  But  when  we  reflect  that  the 
mind  is  the  chief  arbiter  in  human  affairs,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  right  of  each  intallect  and  conscience  to 
determine  for  itsalf  in  matters  personal  is  per- 
ceived. While  the  right  of  self-government  bears  the 
same  relation  to  arbitrary  rule  that  personal  freedom 
bears  to  slavery — and  the  economic  results  are  similar 
— it  may  be  confldently  asserted  that  the  results  of  the 
Reformation  have  been  the  greatest  factors  in  modern 
progress,  whether  on  the  moral  or  material  side. 

The  effects  of  the  Reformation  upon  civilization 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  Spain  with  England,  or 
Mexico  with  the  United  States  or  British  America. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  Spain  was  the  leading  nation 
of  Europe  and  dictated  the  policies  of  Europe.  To- 
day she  is  known  as  the  nation  of  which  the  national 
amusament  is  the  ball-fight.  With  a  s^il  and  climate 
not  excelled  in  Europe  she  lags  behind  all  in  develop- 
ment, while  England,  despi-te  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  leads  Barope.  Mexico  was  the  seat  of  an 
advanced  civilization  when  Gortez  conquered  it  for 
Spain  in  1519.  It  was  tD  be  a  century  before  the  pil- 
grims landed  at  Plymouth.  The  United  States  now 
presents  a  model  for  all  nations,  both  in  the  character 
of  her  political  institutions  and  in  the  wonderful 
advances  material  pi'ogress  has  made.  Mexico,  under 
Spanish  customs  and  civilization,  is  just  beginning  to 
experience  the  advantages  of  a  settled  government, 
while  the  civilization  is  scarcely  better  than  the  Aztec 
which  it  superseded.     Compare  Italy  with  the  Protest- 
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ant  states  of  Europe,  or  South  America  with  the  states 
of  North  America.  Or  compare  the  brilliant  Italian 
republics  with  the  Italy  of  to-day.  Determine  from 
these  how  great  an  influence  liberty  of  thought,  partici- 
pation in  the  government,  free  from  hierarchical  dog- 
mas and  arbitrary  rules  of  conduct,  has  upon  the 
advancement  of  all  those  elements  which  we  under- 
stand by  the  terms  civilization  and  progress. 

The  Reforuaation  changed  the  face  of  Europe.  In 
England,  Henry  VIII.,  led  on  to  declare  himself  the 
head  of  the  English  Church  and  the  Church  absolved 
from  allegiance  to  Kome,  conflscated  and  secularized 
the  Church  lands,  and  the  causes  then  set  in  motion 
continued  down  to  the  Engli.sh  Revolution,  when 
Cromwell  sent  Charles  I.  to  the  block  and  established 
the  Comjuonwealth. 

In  Holland  the  attempt  of  Philip  II.  to  purge  out 
the  heresies  which  had  taken  root  there  resulted  in 
the  revolution,  led  by  William  of  Orange  (the  Silent), 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  which 
became  a  formidable  power  and  longofferel  an  asylum 
to  refugees  from  Catholic  per.secution. 

In  Franca  the  religious  struggle  continued  until  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Xantos  by  Louis  XIV.  drove 
out  two  hundred  thousand  of  her  most  skilled  artisans 
to  Holland,  Prussia,  England,  whither  they  carried 
arts  and  manufactures  before  known  only  to  Fran<^e, 
and  France  had  later  to  regret  the  short-sighted  policy 
which  gave  her  best  workmen  to  rival  nations.  How 
much  the  refugee  French  Huguenot  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  humiliation  of  France  by  Germany  in 
1870  can  only  be  a  question  for  speculation,  but  the 
Huo-uenots  carrie  1  their  skill  to  the  petty  states  of  the 
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Prussian  empire,  and  began  there  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  stockings,  serges,  woolen  cloth,  etc.,  -whicli  was 
unknown  before  in  these  states. 

In  Sweden,  religious  and  political  revolution  went 
hand  in  hand,  and  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  came  to  the 
throne,  confiscated  and  secularized  the  Chui'ch  lands. 
And  in  the  following  century  Sweden  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  Thirty  Years  War,  which  was  ter- 
minated  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in  164S.  This 
may  be  regarded  as  the  closing  event  of  the  Reforma- 
tion— not  but  what  the  influences  from  it  have  come 
down  to  the  present  day,  but  it  closed  the  series  of 
wars  as  distinctively  betwean  Catholic  and  Protestant 
countries.  The  treaty  of  We  jtphalia  formally  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  Holland  and  Switzerland, 
granted  religious  freedom  to  the  Protestant  states  of 
Germany,  and  gave  to  the  map  of  Europe  practically 
the  basis  of  the  present. 

The  Keformation  restored  reason  to  her  throne. 
The  discussions  which  begaa  over  the  abuses  practiced 
by  the  papacy  soon  took  the  form  of  historical  re- 
search— the  reformers  endeavoring  to  prove  that  their 
so-called  heresy  was  religion  undefiled  or  received  from 
the  primitive  church,  and  the  papal  hierarchy  endeav- 
oring tD  maintain  that  it  was  practicing  the  tenets  of 
religion  as  transmitted  by  the  apostles.  These  dis- 
cussions led  to  discussion  of  social  and  political  ques- 
tions. And  the  human  intellect,  finding  the  barriers 
to  investigation  let  down,  inquired  in  every  field. 
Bacon  and  Descartes  laid  the  foundations  for  scien- 
tific research.  Hooker  in  "The  Ecclesiastical  Polity" 
claimed  f  )r  reason  the  authority  to  regulate  individual 
action  in  matters  relating  to  religious  worship.  Hobbes 
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demolished  the  "divine  right  of  kings"  in  the 
"Leviathan,"  in  which  he  declared  government  to  be 
a  covenant  between  man  and  man,  and  the  end  of 
government  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  Locke, 
adopting  the  doctrines  of  Hobb33  as  t)  the  origin  and 
aim  of  gjvorQm^at,  advocated  the  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  resistance  to  bad  and  wicked  rulers,  and  the 
supremacy  of  legislative  as^einblies.  We  need  but  to 
mention  the  names  of  Shakespeare,  Newton  and  Milton 
to  call  up  the  Ijagllsii  of  writers  and  investigators  in 
every  field,  and  to  demonstrate  that  the  flood-gates 
of  intellectual  freedom,  which  had  been  so  long  closed, 
had  been  thrown  wide  open.  Such  literature  as  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  gave  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  of  the  better  civilization  ushered 
in  by  the  Reformation.  We  may  not  measure  the 
poltitical  and  economic  consequences  resulting  from 
theliterature  accompanying  and  following  immediately 
npon  the  Reformation,  but  they  have  not  been  the  least 
of  the  abundant  heritage  looqueathed  to  the  present. 

The  more  important,  immediate,  economic  result, 
however,  grew  out  of  the  coifiscation  and  seculariza- 
tion of  the  estates  of  the  Church  by  the  sovereigns  in 
Protestant  countries.  We  have  noted  how  Henry 
VIII.  and  Grustavus  Vasa  confiscated  the  lands  be- 
longing to  the  monasteries.  The  results  of  this  policy 
as  noted  by  M.  Blanqui  are  as  follows: 

This  property  had  already  great  value,  and  it  acquired 
cousiderably  more  by  passing  iato  laboring  hands,  on 
coming  forth  from  the  unproductive  regime  of  mortmain, 
to  which  it  had  been  long  subject.  The  nobility  had  their 
share  of  it  as  well  as  the  sovereign  princes,  and  one  por- 
tion of  it  was  applied  with  more  or  less  equity  and  dis- 
cretion to  the  maintenance  of  worship,of  the  poor  and  pub- 
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lie  educational  institutions.  When  the  Reformation  ijene- 
trateeliuto  EQgland,  the  change  was  still  more  sensible, 
and  it  was  effected  there  on  such  bases,  that  it  may  be 
eousidei'ed  a  virtual  revolution.  There  the  clergy  pos- 
sessed seven-tenths  of  the  lauded  property,  and  the  thous- 
and and  forty-one  religious  establishments  in  the  king- 
dom, in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  enjoyed  a  revenue  of 
about  six  millions  of  francs  in  our  money,  au  enormous 
sum  for  that  period,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  money 
and  the  sm.xUness  of  the  national  revenue. 

The  suppression  of  a  great  number  of  days  improperly 
made  holy  days,  restored  to  labor  millions  of  hands  ac- 
customed to  lying  idle,  and  furnished  new  elements  of 
increase  to  public  wealth.  But  at  the  same  time,  that 
enormous  mass  of  laborers,  voluntary  or  forced,  thrown 
into  circulation  on  coming  forth  from  the  convents  whicli 
had  defrayed  the  expenses  of  their  idleness,  occasioned 
unforeseen  modifications  in  the  social  organization  and 
made  pauperism  appear  under  anew  aspect.  These  were 
two  sorts  of  i^oor:  Those  who  under  the  preceding  regime 
had  been  accustomed  to  ask  alms,  and  those  who  had  giveti 
to  them.  Their  numbers  even  became  so  large  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  legislation  to  restrain  them, 
and  to  regiiUte  the  hard  conditions  which  the  reform  of 
the  convents  had  imposed  upon  them. 

Following  upon  the  conditions  as  above  described, 
restrictive  legislation  to  compel  idlers  to  labor,  to  force 
vagrants  to  have  a  permanent  abode,  and  to  provide  a 
system  of  forced  charity  for  the  needy,  became  com- 
mon throiighout  Europe.  At  the  first  sight  it  may 
seem  that  the  result  of  the  Protestant  reform  was  to 
increase  pauperism,  but  this  was  only  a  passing  phase 
of  the  destruction  of  the  vicious  monastic  system.  At 
this  date,  we  can  not  doubt  but  that  the  Reformation 
contained  the  germs  of  much  better  political  and 
economic  systems  than  were  inherent  in  the  hierarchi- 
cal Catholicism  of  that  time.     This  becomes  manifest 
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in  a  comparison  of  the  countries  in  which  the  Reform- 
ation succeeded  with  those  in  which  the  religious  and 
political  dogmas  of  the  papac}'  continued  to  have  full 
sway. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE    ENGLISH,    AMERICAN,    AND    FRENCH    REVOLU- 
TIONS. 
We  may  pass  over  the  events  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  stirring  and  himinous   as   they 
were,  as  merely  the  necessary  evolution  of   the  causes 
and  events,  the  rise  and  character  of  which  wo  have 
traced  in  the  preceding  chapters,    stopping   only   to 
consider   the  English  revolution  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  the  American  and  French  revolutions  in 
the  eighteenth.     These  were   also  the  results   of  the 
causes  operating   from  the   events   of   the   sixteenth 
century,  but  they  have  the  additional  interest  of  hav- 
ing brought  into  political   execution   the   ideas   and 
methods  which  now   dominate  in  government.     The 
English  revolution  secured   the   triumj^h   of   parlia- 
mentary government  over  that  of  arbitrary   kingship 
and  divine  right  of  kings.     The  American  revolution 
established  the  right   of   representative   government 
and  the  doctrine  of   man's   equality  before   the  law. 
The  French  revolution  was  the  triumph   of   absolute 
democracy.     In  all  of  them  we  find  the  inhei'ent  and 
fundamental  principle  that  governments  derive  their 
rights  to  govern   from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
These  may  be  said  to   be   the   legitimate  children  of 
the  Reformation,  which  liberated  thought  when  it  re- 
belled against  the  vice-regency  and  infallibility  of  the 
Pope. 

The  English  revolution  closed  by  the  seating  upon 
the  throne  William  and  Mary  upon  their  acceptance 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  gave  to  parliament  the 
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power  to  depose  the  reigning  sovereign  and  change 
the  order  of  succession,  since  which  time  the  Eng- 
lish sovereign  has  occupied  the  throne,  not  by 
hereditary  right,  but  by  parliamentary  enactments. 
The  Bill  of  Rights  first  arraigns  James  II.,  because 
of  the  employment  of  arbitrary  powers,  then  recites 
the  authority  by  which  the  parliament  had  assembled 
under  letters  (the  throne  being  vacant  by  abdication 
of  James)  from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  the  bill 
significantly  runs,  "whom  it  hath  pleased  almighty 
God  to  make  the  glorious  instrument  of  delivering 
the  kingdom  from  popory  and  arbitrary  power,"  then 
addressing  itself  ''for  the  vindicating  and  asserting 
their  ancient  rights  and  libortios"'  declares  in  sub- 
stance: 

Laws  or  execution  of  laws  could  not  be  suspended 
without  consent  of  parliament;  grants  of  money  for 
use  of  the  crown  must  be  made  by  parliament;  the 
subjects'  right  to  petition  could  not  be  impaired; 
standing  armies  could  be  maintained  only  by 
consent  of  parliament;  freedom  in  election  of  members 
to  parliament;  the  freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in 
parliament;  the  necessity  of  frequent  sessions  of 
parliament;"  and  upon  the  acceptance  of  William 
and  Mary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  proceeds  "That 
William  and  Mary,  prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  be, 
and  be  declared,  King  and  Queen  of  England,"' etc 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  declares:  "We 
hold  these  truths  to  be  self-  evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That,  to 
secure  these  rights,  g:)verm3at3  are  instituted  among 
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men,  deriving  tiieir  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new 
government,  laying  its  foundations  on  such  princi- 
ples, and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form  as  to 
them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and 
happiness.  And,  therefore,  that  these  Unite! 
Colonies  are,  and  of  a  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in- 
dependent States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that  all  political 
connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  G-reat 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  di=solved,"  etc. 

The  Declarations  of  the  Rights  of  Man  and  of  Citi- 
zens, as  proclaimed  by  the  convention  of  1793,  had 
for  its  preamble:  "The  French  people,  convinced 
that  oblivion  and  contempt  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man  are  the  only  causes  of  calamities  in  the  world, 
has  resolved  to  explain  these  sacred  and  inalienable 
rights  in  a  solemn  declaration,  that  all  citizens,  by 
comparing  always  the  acts  of  the  government  with 
the  whole  social  union,  may  never  suffer  themselves 
to  be  oppressed  and  dishonored  by  tyranny;  that  the 
people  may  always  have  before  its  eyes  the  funda- 
mental pillars  of  its  liberty  and  welfare,  and  the 
authorities  the  standard  of  their  duties,  and  the 
legislator  the  object  of  his  problem."  The  "Rights," 
as  set  forth,  are  in  substance  as  follows: 

The  object,  of  society  is  the  general  welfare  of 
government,  the  securing  to  man  natural  and  inalien- 
able rights,  viz. :  equality,  liberty,  security  and  prop- 
erty ;  of  the  law,  the  proclaiming  of  the  general  Will 
in  securing  what  is  just  and  beneficial  to  society  and 
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prohibiting  what  is  injurious;  the  equal  admissibility 
of  all  citizens  to  public  offices;  the  absolute  freedom 
from  censorshiji  of  speech  and  the  press;  the  right  of 
peaceable  assembly  and  free  exercise  of  religion;  the 
uniform  procedure  in  the  execution  of  laws  according 
to  just  and  proscribed  methods;  the  right  of  eveiyone 
to  enjoy  private  property  and  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
and  industry,  and  to  engage  in  any  kind  of  occupa- 
tion or  trade,  and  to  dispose  of  his  time  aud  services 
at  pleasure  (except  the  sale  of  himself — the  law  for- 
bade servitude);  taxes  were  for  the  general  welfare, 
aud  every  citizen  had  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  levy  of 
taxes  and  in  their  application;  puljlic  support  of  the 
poor,  public  education,  were  necessary  and  sacred 
ol)ligations  by  which  to  secure  the  public  welfare.  In 
government  it  was  declared  that:  "Sovereignty  be- 
longs to  the  people.  It  is  one  and  indivisible,  impre- 
scriptible and  inalienable."  "Every  citizen  has  the 
right  of  taking  part  in  the  legislation,  and  of  appoint- 
in*'  his  representatives  or  agents."  "It  is  oppression 
of  the- whole  of  society  if  but  one  of  its  members  be 
oppressed.  Oppression  of  every  single  member  exists 
when  the  whole  of  society  is  oppressed."  "When 
government  violates  the  rights  of  the  people,  insur- 
rection of  the  people  arid  of  every  single  part  of  it  is 
the  most  sacred  of  its  rights  and  the  highest  of  its 
duties." 

Such  was  the  legacy  of  political  rights  England 
gave  to  her  children  at  the  close  of  the  struggle  with 
the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  who  had  endeavored  to 
force  upon  the  English  people  an  absolute  monarchy, 
knowing  no  guarantees  or  checks  but  the  arbitrary 
will  of  the  sovereign.     Such  was  the  legacy  the  Eevo- 
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lutionary  fathers  gave  to  the  people  of  the  Uuited 
States  when  George  III.  endeavored  to  exercise  over 
his  colonies  a  rule  more  arbitrary  and  despotic  than 
that  which  had  provoked  the  revolution  of  1688. 
Such  was  the  legacy  of  the  French  Assembly  to 
France  and  mankind  when  the  terror  and  the  baptism 
of  blood  of  the  Eevolu'ion  had  purged  from  France 
the  feudal  privileges  which  had  still  clung  to  its  soil, 
and  the  absolutism  which  Louis  XIV.  had  welded 
upon  the  institutions  of  France.  In  another  place 
has  been  described  the  serfage,  the  wretchedness,  the 
misery,  the  despair  and  living  death  of  the  French 
peasants,  upon  whom  fell  the  burdens  of  eociety  with- 
out its  privileges.  And  this  was  the  final  answer  of 
the  French  people  after  the  people,  brutalized  l)y 
centuries  of  oppression,  had  wreaked  their  vengeance. 
The  injuries  and  abuses  of  the  centuries  had  had 
their  legal  abolition  on  the  4th  of  August,  1789,  when 
the  National  Assemlilv,  in  a  fervor  of  religious 
patriotism  and  humanitarianism,  which  moved  the 
great  nobles  and  the  bishops  to  acts  of  sulilime 
renunciation,  in  the  sitting  of  a  single  session, 
abolished  privileges.  The  hecatqmV)*  they  offered  to 
liberty  comprised: 

'"The  abolition  of  serfdom. 

"The  power  of  redeeming  seignorial  rights. 

'•The  abolition  of  seignorial  jurisdictions. 

"The  suppression  of  exclusive  rights  of  chase. 

"The  redemption  of  tithes,  of  the  right  of  keeping 
pigeons  and  rabbits. 

"Equality  of  taxation. 

"Admission  of  all  citizens  to  civil  and  military  em- 
ployment. 

*Gjizofs  nistory  of  France. 
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"The  abolition  of  tlie  right  to  sell  oflices. 

'•The  abrogation  of  all  special  privileges  of  cities 
and  provinces. 

"The  reform  of  wardouships. 

"The  suppi'essiou  of  poasions  obtained  without 
just  titles." 

Thoise  gains  to  political  freedom  and  jiopular  gov- 
ernment wore  followed  by  destrnctive  wars.  Whether 
it  be  the  affranchisement  of  the  slave  or  -^erf,  or  the 
securing  and  guaranteeing  to  the  citizen  participation 
aud  safeguards  in  government,  it  must  bo  M^rought  by 
a  profuse  shedding  of  blood  and  outpouring  of  treas- 
ures. Siich  is  the  price  of  preserving  liberty  from  the 
tyranny  of  sellish  ambitions  and  the  love  of  luxurious 
idleness.  But  when  the  sacrifices  have  been  made 
and  the  attempt  crowned  with  success,  the  generous 
soil  of  liberty  and  the  quickened  national  life  because 
of  political  freedom  heaps  up  treasures  beside  which 
the  old  conditions  seem  as  the  kine  of  leanness. 

The  revolution  and  the  seating  of  William  and 
Mary  upon  the  throne  involved  England  in  a  war 
with  Louis  XIV.,  of  France,  who  espoused  the  cause 
of  James  II.,  and  bogaa  a  war  the  protracted  series 
of  which  finally  involved  all  Europe.  The  war  bore 
heavily  upon  England  during  the  reign  of  William. 
It  was  said,  in  1696,  that  English  prosperity  had 
i-eached  the  very  nadir.  The  annual  supplies  reached 
about  5,000,000  pounds  sterling,  while  the  revenues 
had  declined  to  less  than  half  what  they  were  before 
the  revolution.  Taxes  had  more  than  doubled  while 
custom  duties  had  declined  by  half;  hence  recourse  was 
had  to  the  land-tax,  and  this  tix  finally  reached  as 
high  as  20  per  cent.  (4  shillings  to  the   pound   value) 
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and  this  high  rate  aggi'avated  by  great  iaequalities  of 
assessment.  At  the  death  of  William  the  pu1.)lic  debt 
amounted  to  £16,394,702,  most  of  which  had  been 
contracted  in  the  prosecution  of  the  wars  growing  out 
of  the  revolution.  But  the  Bank  of  England  was 
founded  as  a  means  of  public  credit,  and  the  naval 
power  of  England,  which  had  been  neglected  and 
allowed  to  fall  into  contemptible  weakness  under  the 
Stuarts,  was  restored  by  William  to  its  old-time 
supremacy  as  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  under  the  gi'eat 
captains  of  the  sixteenth  century.  But  the  war  thus 
started  gave  to  the  English  the  French  colonies 
of  America  and  laid  the  train  of  causes  which  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  tBe 
final  results  are  the  commercial  and  industrial 
splendor  of  the  English  people.  The  revolution 
saved  England  from  the  despotism  of  absolute 
monarchy,  and  liberty  with  order  is  the  greatest  factor 
of  national  development  and  wealth. 

The  American  revolution  was  to  secure  national 
life.  The  colonies  were  poor  at  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  and  impoverished  at  its  close.  But  a  few 
years  under  the  invigorating  influence  of  liberty  re- 
paired all  the  ravages,  and  national  life,  coupled  with 
free  institutions,  makes  the  United  States  to-day  the 
most  powerful  as  well  as  the  most  wealthy  nation  of 
the  world,  despite  the  gigantic  civil  war  which  devas- 
tated a  vast  region  of  the  country — a  war,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  to  wipe  out  slavery  under  a  government 
founded  on  a  declaration  of  principles  which  declared 
all  men  created  free  and  ecpial.  England  had  been 
more  than  a  half-century  in  advance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.     But  the 
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TJuited  States  has  given  a  lesson  in  civil  liberty  toward 
the  learning  of  which  all  European  nations  now  tend. 
In  industrial  and  commercial  affairs  the  greatness  of 
the  nation  has  b<iLMi  foiiaded  upja  her  agriculture. 
The  national  do;uain  has  extended  from  thirteen 
colonies  to  forty-two  States  and  eight  territories, 
from  a  little  more  than  808,000  s(|uare  miles  to  more 
than  3,500,000  8(jUHre  miles,  and  the  population  has 
increased  from  3,000,000  to  65,000,000,  and  oar 
national  wealth  has  increased  from  a  mere  bagatelle 
to  $44,000,000,000  in  1880. 

In  this  wonderful  growth  are  le^sous  of  groat  mo- 
ment. Much  of  this  g  lia  in  woalth  has  lioen  from 
the  mere  increase  of  population,  which  occupied  the 
otherwise  waste  lands,  and  consequently  transformed 
natural  opportunities  into  wealth  valued  at  millions, 
which  1)ofore  settlement  had  no  ratable  value.  This 
increase  of  population — a  gain  of  more  than  1,600 
])er  cent,  for  the  century — was  due  to  a  rapid  natural 
increase  of  population  l)ecause  men  were  valuable  on 
account  of  their  ability  to  produce  wealth  by  the 
occupancy  of  natural  resources,  and  by  an  unprece- 
dented immigration;  because  our  political  institutions 
made  our  country  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed  and 
down-trodden  of  every  nation.  Freedom  and  the 
riglit  of  participation  in  the  government  of  the  State 
are  of  too  great  importance  to  be  overlooked  in  any 
study  of  political  economy.  The  second  element  of 
greatness  has  been  the  importance  of  agriculture. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  development  of  a  country  so 
long  as  the  agricultural  products  form  the  basis  upon 
which  rests  its  activifcie.s.  The  third  element  contains 
in  it   a  lesson  which  the  United  States,  in  common 
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with  the  nations  of  continental  Eui'ope,  have  been 
slow  to  heed,  because  of  narrow  national  jealousies 
and  commercial  rivalries.  Within  the  vast  area  of 
the  United  States  there  has  been  unrestricted  com- 
mercial freedom.  Vast  as  the  country  is,  with  its 
various  soils  and  climates,  it  has  given  to  our  country 
the  same  advantages  that  Europe  would  enjoy  were 
all  trade  restrictions  removed  between  the  various 
nations.  And  this  has  not  been  least  in  the  causes  of 
national  growth.  Such  les.sons  should  go  far  toward 
enliofhteaino'  nations  to  remove  the  trade  barriers 
which  now  separate  them. 

And  this  latter  lesson  had  a  demonstration  during 
the  progress  of  the  French  revolution.  Napoleon's 
Berlin  decrees,  directed  against  the  trade  of  England, 
practically  obliterated  the  trade  barriers  between  the 
states  of  continental  Europe.  In  treating  of  this 
phase  of  the  revolution  Blanqui  says:  "The  various 
European  states,  subject  by  conquest  or  l)y  treaties 
to  the  same  commercial  laws,  formed  now  only  one 
single  producing  people,  and  never  did  development 
of  their  manufactures  take  a  wider  extension  than 
under  the  intluenee  of  that  competition  which  ani- 
mated them  all.  These  were  the  linest  days  of  French 
industries,  and  yet  France  then  possessed  Belgium, 
Italy  and  Khenish  Prussia,  whose  manufactures  of 
cloths,  silks  and  linens,  rivals  of  ours,  far  from  in- 
juring the  prosperity  of  the  latter,  enhanced  their 
reputation  and  their  value.'' 

We  have  saen  with  how  thorough  a  treatment 
France  routed  up  the  privileges  of  royalty,  nobility 
and  clergy  and  restored  ecjuality.  France  went 
through  the  bloody    proscriptions  of  the  revolution. 
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the  bitter  civil  war,  the  ten'itic  Napoleonic  wars  with 
all  Europe,  the  coastaat  change  of  government,  the 
ill-fortuned  war  with  Germany,  but,  despite  these 
devastations  and  wastes,  the  French  people  have  be- 
come a  wealthy,  prosperous,  contented  nation  through 
the  work  of  that  memorable  August  night  in  1789, 
when  the  National  Assembly  destroyed  the  feudal 
tenm-e  of  lands,  and  gave  to  producers  the  unpro- 
ductive lands,  and  secured  to  the  laborer  the  stimu- 
lant of  ])roperty;  it  had  made  a  new  France,  of  which 
the  fierce  patriotism  of  the  people  was  to  awe  all 
Europe,  and  their  frugality  and  wealth-making  to  have 
no  parallel.  There  is  little  in  the  whole  range  of 
government,  economics  or  science  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  people  did  not  attempt  dar- 
ing that  stormy  epoch  when  all  the  old  traditions  of 
the  country  were  violently  assailed  and  its  old  insti- 
tutions broken  up.  Heroic  remedies  only  will  reach 
deadly  hurts.  The  new  France  is  a  sufficient  vindica- 
tion of  the  revolution. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

INEQUALITY  OF  niSTRLBVTIOX. 

Liberty  and  personal  freedom  as  opposed  to  legal- 
ized bondage  may  be  said  to  characterize  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  closing  years  of  this  century.  The  slave 
trade  still  curses  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  traffic  in 
men  as  chattels,  or  the  legal  l^inding  of  them  to  the 
soil  by  serfdom,  has  disappeared  throughout  civilized 
Christendom,  ^ye  have  said  that  the  inherent  prin- 
ciple of  modern  civilization  as  opposed  to  the  ancient 
is  liberty  and  personal  freedom.  But  it  has  taken 
tifteen  centuries  of  slow,  painful  struggling  upward 
for  freedom  to  become  the  legal  heritage  of  the  race. 
When  barbarism  from  the  north  overwhelmed  the 
worn-out  civilization  of  Rome,  it  knew  slavery  as  the 
victims  of  debt  or  the  spoils  of  conquest,  but  love  of 
personal  freedom  and  of  liberty  were  ruling  passions 
of  the  German  races  whom  the  forces  at  work  from 
the  Hfth  to  the  eighth  centiu-y  drove  into  feudalism, 
which  with  its  system  of  land  tenures  gave  every  man 
a  lord  and  the  most  of  men  a  master. 

The  condition  of  serfdom  was  little  better  than  that 
of  slavery,  except  that  it  was  free  from  traffic  in  in- 
dividuals, the  serf  being  adscriptum  gleb.e,  and  con- 
sequently transferred  from  master  to  master  only  aa 
the  soil  to  which  he  was  bound  was  transfeiTed. 
Now,  in  England,  the  old  white  slave-trade  yielded 
and  was  abolished  under  the  influence  of  the  Church 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  in  the  twelfth  century, 
but  a  more  than  corresponding  degradation  followed 
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by  the  redaction  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  the  vassal- 
age of  feudalism.  And  this  bondagje  continued  in 
England  to  the  fourteenth  century,  at  which  time  it 
began  to  yield  to  the  tenantry  system  of  fixed  rents, 
and,  under  this  system,  serfdom  had  disappeared 
from  England  by  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
But,  in  France,  as  we  have  seen,  the  feudal  system 
yielded  only  to  the  revolution.  Upon  the  continent 
the  old  Germanic  custom  (Roman  as  well)  of  selling 
captives  of  war  into  slavery  continued.  The  Vene- 
tians were  accustomed  to  purchase  the  luxuries  of 
Asia  by  supplying  the  Saracens  with  slaves.  This 
traffic  was  excused  upon  the  grounds  that  the  slaves 
were  heathen,  but  there  seems  to  have  boea  no  great 
scruples  as  to  whether  the  victims  were  Christian  or 
heathen.  When  Charles  V.  captured  Tunis  (1535) 
he  released  ten  thousand  Christian  slaves,  and  in  the 
league  between  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Solyman 
against  Charles,  Christian  captives  were  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Marseilles.  But  the  condition  of  serfs  had 
been  improved  in  France  by  the  opening  of  the 
modern  era,  and  the  traffic  in  white  slaves  by  Chris- 
tian nations  had  almost  entirely  ceased.  In  Russia, 
which,  although  founded  in  the  ninth  century,  did 
not  rise  into  importance  until  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury under  Peter  the  Great,  serfdom  continued  until 
our  own  day.  Alexander  IT.  of  Russia  emancipated 
20,000,000  serfs  in  1801;  and  in  March  of  1803  all 
these  serfs  became  entirely  free  in  person,  with  the 
perpetual  nse  of  their  cottages  and  the  garden  plat 
attached. 

Hence  serfdom  had  not  nearly  died  out  of  Europe 
when  Charles  V.   inaugurated   the   cruel    system    of 
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African  slavery  in  his  American  colonies.  This  sys- 
tem spread  to  the  whole  colonial  systems  of  both  the 
Americas  and  Asia.  The  slave-trade  became  im- 
mensely profitable.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713) 
England  had  secured  from  Spain  the  right  of  engag- 
ing in  the  slave-trade  with  the  Spanish  colonies,  and 
this  trade  had  grown  into  an  English  monopoly,  the 
gains  of  which  were  so  great  that  half  of  the  immense 
wealth  of  Liverpool  merchants  was  drawn  from  the 
African  slave-trade  as  it  existed  at  the  close  of  tho 
eighteenth  century.  But  under  the  moral  influences 
and  renewed  religious  vigor  which  the  Wesleys  had 
inspired  Parliament  abolished  the  slave-trade  in  1807 
in  the  face  of  a  powerful  opposition  from  the  Liver- 
pool merchants.  And  following  up  this  feeling 
which  had  taken  hold  of  the  English  conscience  as  to 
the  sin  and  horror  of  the  slave-trade  Parliament 
abolished  slavery  in  the  English  colonies  at  a  cost  of 
£20,000,000.  This  was  in  1833.  At  this  time,  in  the 
United  States  where  the  polity  was  founded  on  the 
declared  principles  of  all  men  being  free  and  equal, 
and  having  a  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness,  the  laws  and  the  Church  were  upholding 
slavery  as  a  divine  institiition.  Nor  was  the  traffic  in 
men  and  the  principles  of  exploiting  slaves  for  the 
benefit  of  the  master  to  be  peacefully  abolished  in  the 
great  republic.  England  abolished  slavery  in  her 
dominions  peaceably  at  an  outlay  of  §100,000,000. 
The  United  States  engaged  in  a  civil  war  which  lasted 
for  four  years,  devastated  and  left  prostrate  eleven 
great  States,  called  3,000,000  men  from  the  industrial 
employments  of  peace  to  the  destruction  of  war, 
killed  or   maimed    for   life  a  million  of  men,  entailed 
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an  outlay  of  probably  not  less  than  $6,000,000,000, 
left  a  national  debt  to  the  Union  of  nearly  $3,000,- 
000,000 — by  which  the  bond-holder  has  continued 
the  bondage  of  debt — and  has  left  a  legacy  of  pensions 
for  the  loyal  survivors  of  the  conflict  which  now 
reaches  an  enormous  outlay.  The  above  is  only  a 
faint  outline  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  conse- 
quences of  slavery,  saying  nothing  of  the  moral  con- 
sequences, the  deterioration  and  the  evil  brood  of 
woe^. 

Bad  as  the  system  of  human  slavery,  innumerable 
as  were  the  wo3s  and  hoiTors  of  it,  it  is  questionable 
whether  it  yielded  so  much  to  awakened  conscience  of 
its  moral  obloquy  as  to  the  growing  conviction  that 
free  labor  could  be  exploited  more  profitably  than  slave 
labor.  Money  and  morals  are  so  closely  related  that 
it  is  extremely  Llifficult  to  determine,  in  many  cases,  the 
paramount  influence.  The  discovery  of  the  methods 
by  which  to  apply  steam  to  machinery,  both  for  pur- 
pose of  manufacture  and  transportation,  meant  that  the 
old  system  of  the  hand- loom  and  the  home  manufac- 
tory was  at  an  end,  and  that  henceforth  men  must 
work  under  masters  in  great  shops  where  the  work  was 
divided  and  sab-divided  until  even  ia  the  manufacture 
of  a  pin  there  would  be  employed  ten  workmen,  each 
having  a  distinct  trade;  and  that,  instead  of  each 
individual  supplying  the  greater  share  of  his  nec- 
essary wants  by  producing  them  by  his  own  labor,  he 
would  confine  himself  to  making  one  thing,  or  part  of 
one  thing,  most  of  which  would  be  consumed  by  other 
men  thousands  of  miles  away,  perhaps.  The  increased 
power  of  manufacture  and  of  distributing  products 
through  machinery  operated  by  steam  has  increased 
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the  national  wealth,  improved  the  general  condition 
of  man,  raised  the  standard  of  living  among  laborers, 
and  greatly  aided  in  the  general  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion, biit  it  has  closed  the  field  of  the  initiative  in  manu- 
facture so  that  manufacture  and  transporting  (and  it 
is  even  becoming  so  in  agricultiu'e)  can  only  be  canied 
on  by  wealthy  corporations,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  by  those  who  can  command  considerable  capital. 
The  subdivision  to  which  trades  are  carried  so  that 
men  are  employed  continuously  in  making  one  single 
part  of  a  machine,  or  tending  to  a  certain  set  of  ma- 
chines in  a  complicated  system  of  manufactm-e,  has 
broken  up  the  old  system  of  journey-man  workmen 
wherein  each  laborer  was  complete  master  of  the  en- 
tire mysteries,  and  makes  men  dependent  upon  the 
portion  of  a  trade  which,  failing  them,  leaves  them 
helpless.  The  old-time  dexterity  and  skill,  which  upon 
occasion  could  employ  itself,  has  given  way  to  a  skill 
which  can  accomplish  more  in  its  narrow  sphere  l)ut 
is  helpless  unless  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of 
laborers.  The  new  conditions  have  brought  powerful 
forces  into  a  most  keen  competition,  and  the  laborer 
has  been  reduced  to  a  wage-taker  whose  wages  depend 
upon  even  a  more  powerful  and  keen  competition 
from  the  pressure  of  wage-earners.  The  policy  of  the 
great  corporations  and  syndicates,  into  the  hands  of 
whom  the  employment  of  labor  has  come,  is  to  hny 
labor  at  the  lowest  rate  at  which  it  can  be  had  in  the 
world's  markets.  With  them  the  lowest  rate  does  not 
mean  necessarily  the  lowest  wages  at  which  any  kind 
of  labor  can  he  had,  but  the  lowest  rate  at  which  labor 
which  will  give  the  largest  returns  for  every  dollar 
of  outlav  can  be  had.  And  as  the  rate  of  wagfes  seems 
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to  be  governed  largely  by  the  standard  of  living  which 
a  majority  of  the  laborers  in  any  given  class  of  work 
will  consent  to  put  up  with,  wages,  in  general,  are 
much  higher  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  centuries, 
because  the  standard  of  living  has  advanced  much 
over  what  has  been  enjoyed  in  any  previous  epoch. 
But  as  compared  with  actual  earnings,  it  is  probable 
that  the  wage-earner  and  the  producer  of  crude  pro- 
ducts never  before  received  such  a  small  percentage 
of  the  actual  earnings  of  their  labor. 

This  point  may  be  well  worthy  of  illustration. 
Hargreaves'  improvement  upon  the  spinning-wheel 
gave  one  spinner  the  power  to  do  the  work  of  eight. 
Arkwright's  invention  still  more  increased  the  power 
of  the  spinner.  In  187G  Great  Britain  employed  in 
the  cotton  industry  as  spinners 479,5 15  persons,  while 
the  number  of  cotton  spindles  in  operation  numbered 
41,881,787.  Before  these  inventions,  labor  had  been 
the  great  element  in  the  selling  price  of  iinished  com- 
modities. It  is  so  no  longer.  And  after  the  rent  is 
allowed  for  capital  invested  .in  the  extra  machinery 
required,  and  the  profit  necessary  to  its  repair,  the 
laborer  does  not  secure  anything  like  the  percentage 
of  the  product  resulting  from  his  labor  as  in  the  days 
before  the  machine.  He  may  be,  and  is,  securing 
more  wages  than  formerly,  but  not  relatively  as  much. 
English  writers  of  eminence  and  authority  have  boldly 
affirmed  that  the  English  working-man  is  not  as  well 
paid  relatively  as  the  laborer  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fomieenth  centuries.  While  this  condition  of  affairs 
may  not  exist  in  so  far  as  the  American  laborer  is 
concerned,  and  while  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  laborer   has  relatively  advanced,  yet  it 
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must  be  conceded  that  his  producing  capacity  has 
multiplied  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  his  ability 
to  secure  a  corresponding  advance  of  wages.  And 
the  better  condition  of  the  American  laborer  can  b^ 
attributed  to  no  other  cause  than  that  population  has 
not  so  pressed  here  upon  the  means  of  employment — - 
the  public  lands  giving  to  the  surplus  population  an 
opportunity  of  employing  itself. 

But  in  England  the  invention  of  machines  and  the 
application  of  steam  brought  in  such  biting  poverty 
as  the  poor  had  never  before  known,  and  increased  the 
pauper  class  at  an  alarming  rate.  And  to  day  all 
over  Europe  and  the  United  States  is  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  a  pauper  class  and  of  a  millionaire  class 
growing  up  in  the  large  cities  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  one  another.  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  is  now  telling  to 
America  the  sorrowful  tale  of  the  poor  of  London;  of 
the  25,000  dock-laborers  who  gather  at  the  dock-gates 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  winter  and  summer, 
waiting  for  a  chance  to  earn  a  pittance,  and  this  chance 
often  coming  less  than  once  a  week;  of  the  army  of 
needle-women  who  make  button-holes  at  two  cents  a 
dozen,  and  by  hard  and  deft  work  can  make  eleven  in 
an  hour;  of  the  London  population  of  between  three 
and  four  million  of  which  one  in  five  dies  in  the  work- 
house, hospital  or  jail,  and  of  these  unfortunates  many 
are  skilled,  honest  and  industrious  workmen;  and  then 
in  contrast  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  London 
rich.  And  every  American  city  has  the  same  condi- 
tion in  miniature.  Under  our  system  of  production  all 
classes  of  men  should  be  able  to  live  in  a  comfort 
befitting  the  dignity  of  a  man-race  made  in  the  image 
of  the  Creator,  but  under  our  system    of    distribution 
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the  products  of  toil  are  too  largely  shared  by  the 
capitalistic  class,  and  the  resultant  is  the  millionaire 
aristocrat  on  one  side  and  the  proletariat  on  the  other. 
This  robbing  of  the  producing  classes  by  the  system 
of  distribution  and  the  consequent  augmenting  of  the 
millions  of  the  millionaires  is  shown  in  the  ligures  of 
Statistician  Shearman,  whose  oft-quoted  figures  are 
worthy  of  another  repetition.  The  following  table  is 
in  su])stance  the  findings  of  Mr.  Shearman  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Forum,  November,  1889: 

$150,000,()00each— Trinity  Church,  J.  J,  Astor;  $100,000,- 
000  each— C.  Vaudcrbilt,  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jay  Gould, 
Lelana  Stanford,  J.  D.  Rockelellor;  $70,000,000— estate  of 
A.  Packer;  $1)0,000,000  each— estate  of  Charles  Crocker, 
John  I.  Blair;  .$.",0,0110,000  each— W.  \V.  Astor,  Russell  Sage, 
William  Astor,  E.  X.  Stoveus,  estate  of  Moses  Taj'lor,  and 
estate  of  Brown  .t  Ives;  $40,000,000  each— P.  D.  Armour,  F. 
L.  Ames,  William  Rockefeller,  H.  M.  Flagler,  Powers  & 
Weightman,  estate  of  P.  Goelet;  $35,000,000  each  -C.  P. 
Iluntingdou,  D.  O.  Mills,  estates  of  T.  A.  Scott  aud  J.  W. 
Garrett;  $30,000,01)0  each- G.  B.  Roberts,  Charles  Pratt, 
Ross  "Winans,  E.  B.  Coxe,  Glaus  Sprockets,  A.  Belmont,  R. 
J.  Livingston,  Fred.  Weyerhaeuser,  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins, 
Mrs.  Hettie  Greeu,  estates  of  S.  V.  Harkuess,  R.  W.  Cole- 
man, and  I.  M.  Singer;  $25,00:),000  each— A.  J.  Drexel,  J.  S. 
Morgan,  J.  P.  Morgan,  Marshall  Field,  J.  G.  Fair,  E.  T. 
Gerry,  estates  of  Governor  Fairbanks,  A.  T.  Stewart,  A. 
Schermerhoru;  $22,500,000  each— O.  H.  Payne,  estates  of 
F.  A.  Drexel,  I.  V.  WilHamsou,  W.  F.  Weld;  .$20,000,000  each 
— F.  W.  Vanderbilt,  H.  O.  Havemeycr,  Theodore  Have- 
mej'cr,  W.  G.  Warden,  W.  P.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Schenley, 
J.  B.  Haggin,  H.  A.  Hutchius,  estates  of  W.  Sloane,  E.  S. 
Higgius,  William  Thaw,  C.  Tower,  Dr.  Hostetter,  Peter 
Donahue,  and  William  Sharon.  Mr.  Shearman  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  25,000  persons  own  one-half  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  under  the  present 
rapid  coucentration,  50,000  jjersons  will  practically  own 
all  the  wealth  in  thirty  years. 
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This   is   startling   euougb    for  the  United    States, 
where  ineqitalities  are  not  yet  so  great  as  in  Europe. 
But   the  unrest  among  the  laboring  classes  of  the 
United  States  gives  premonition  that  the  body  politic, 
social  and  industrial,  still  bears  fruits  of  injustice  and 
oppression.     At  the  present  writing  Frick  &  Co.,  the 
great  coke  manufacturers,  are   engaged   in  a   bitter 
struggle  with  their  workmen.     Blood  has  been  shed, 
the  military  authorities  have  been  called  in,  the  old 
workmen   are  being  evicted  by  the  civil  authorities, 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  workmen  even  more  miserable 
than  the  old  have  been  found  to  take  the  place  of  the 
displaced  employes.     At  the  present  time  most  of  the 
coal-miners  of  the  United  States  are  out  on  a  strike  to 
secure  concessions  from  the  coal  syndicates.     But  a 
few  months  have  passed  since  the  troubles  at  some 
of  the  mines  in  Illinois  made  public  the  almost  pau- 
perized   and   enslaved   condition   of    those   unhappy 
miners.     Not  a  month  passes  without  trouble  some- 
where between  employers  and  employes. 

Chattel  slavery  has  passed  into  its  dishonored 
oblivion,  but  the  unsolved  problem  of  distrilnition  is 
threatening  to  place  upon  the  neck  of  labor  a  servi- 
tude as  galling  as  that  of  slavery,  without  any  of  the 
ameliorations  which  olitained  between  master  and 
slave.  Between  master  and  slave  grew  up  those 
bonds  of  mutual  kindness  which  are  inevitable  as  be- 
tween man  and  man  when  brought  into  constant 
relations.  But  the  corporation  has  no  personality ;  it 
is  a  machine  for  money  getting,  and  it  grinds  those 
whom  it  emplo}s  Avith  no  more  feeling  than  the  great 
belt  of  the  drive-wheel  has  when  it  crushes  out  the 
life  of  some  hapless  victim  who  has  been  caught  in  its 
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swift  revolution.  The  tyrauny  of  the  corporation  is 
being  met  by  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  labor 
organizations.  May  it  lie  that  in  these  clashings  will 
be  found  the  method  of  equitable  distribution. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

COMMUNISM  AS  A  REMEDY  FOB  INEQUALITY. 
The  inai'ked  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  pro- 
ducts is  not  a  characteristic  belonging  solely  to  the 
nineteenth  century.     It  may  be  that  the  inequality  is 
much  more  marked  at  this  age  than  ever  before  be- 
cause of  the  giant  natural  forces  now  employed   in 
production     and     distribution      which     permit     the 
corporations  controlling  them  to   levy  tribute    upon 
the  whole  people,  amounting  annually  to  almost  na- 
tional revenues.     Bat  inequality  has  been  an  element 
of  every  age   and   government.     The  Jewish  polity, 
which  was°intended  to  prevent  the  centralization  of 
property  and  keep  natiural   opportunities  from  being 
monopolized,  secured  a  fairly  even  degree  of  prosperity, 
but  did  not  prevent  riches  and  poverty.     Jesus  said 
to  his  followers,  ''The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you/' 
Philosophers  in  every  age  have  endeavored  to  seek  out 
remedies  for  existing  inequalities,   and  to  substitute 
for  the  systeoa  of  exploiting  the  weak  by  the  strong  a 
concord  \n  the  social  organization  and  in  the  state  in 
accord  with  the  noblest  ideals  and  impulses  of  hu- 
manity.    These  have  usually  advocated  some  form  of 
communism  as  the  means  to  attain  the  highest  and 
best  development  of  man  and  society. 

Plato  described  the  inequality  existing  in  his  day 
as  dividing  every  city,  however  unimportant  or  great, 
into  two  cities,  the  city  of  the  rich  and  the  city  of  the 
poor,  in  continual  conflict  one  with  the  other.  As 
against  this  Esauism  he  proposed  the  fair  ideal  of  his 
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Repablic,  in  which  aa  end  would  be  made  of  iaequal- 
ity  and  the  resulting  strife  by  providiag  for  all  aai 
each  by  the  state,  yet  preserving  to  each  the  career  for 
which  his  talents  fitted  him.  Classes  of  society  would 
exist,  but  these  classes  would  be  founded  upon  merit 
instead  of  upon  the  arbitrary  conditions  of  birth,  in- 
heritance and  fortune.  And  those  classes  would  bear 
toward  each  other  neitherenmitynor  jealousy,  because 
the  state,  by  being  just  and  providing  for  an  equality 
of  conditions  and  rewards,  had  robbed  rivalries  of  their 
sting. 

Even  more  prominent  in  the  sphere  of  ideal  com 
manism  is  Sir  Thomas  More,  whose  Utopia  pro- 
pounded reforms  already,  or  in  a  fair  way  to  be,  real- 
ized. The  Utopia  is  modeled  somewhat  after  the 
Republic^  but  is  more  consonant  with  modern  ideas. 
As  More  saw  society  and  government  in  his  day  (early 
sixteenth  century)  it  seemed  a  "conspiracy  of  the  rich 
against  the  poor."  "The  rich  devise  every  moans  by 
which  they  may  in  the  first  place  secure  to  themselves 
what  they  have  amassed  by  wrong,  and  then  take  to 
their  own  use  and  profit  at  the  lowest  possible  pri^e 
the  work  and  labor  of  the  poor.  And  so  soon  as  the 
rich  decide  on  adopting  these  devices  in  the  name  of 
the  public,  then  they  become  law."  The  Utopia, 
located  somewhere  under  the  equator  of  that  New 
World  toward  which  the  imagination  of  all  men  was 
then  inclining,  was  a  republic  in  which  property  was 
common,  labor  compulsory;  six  hours  serving  as  the 
working  day  in  order  to  give  to  the  population  time 
for  intellectual  improvement;  for  where  all  contributed 
their  share  to  the  com  non  f  and  but  few  hours  of  labor 
were  required.     The  government  provided  a  system 
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of  public  education,  aud  every  oversight  was  given  to 
proper  sanitary  regulations  in  the  planning  of  cities 
and  the  construction  of  dwellings.  As  idle  as  seemed 
the  dream  of  More  to  the  England  of  his  day,  the 
evolution  of  society  has  been  along  the  lines  marked 
out  in  the  Utopia^  and  the  fierce  social  and  industrial 
conflicts  of  the  present  are  for  the  realization  of 
Mora's  ideals.  The  proposals  of  More,  as  summed  up 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (see  Communism)  em- 
braced: "Universal  compulsory  education,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor  to  six  a  day,  the  most 
moleru  principles  of  sanitary  reform,  a  complete  re- 
vision of  criminal  legislation,  and  the  most  absolute 
religious  toleration."  These  reforms  (vague  dreams 
and  illusions  in  the  sixteenth  century)  he  believed 
could  be  secured  by  a  communistic  government 
founded  on  scientific  principles. 

Plato  had  advocated  a  community  of  wives  for  his 
repulilic.  More  advocated  the  sanctity  and  privacy  of 
the  family.  In  Plato's  time  the  wife  was  the  chattel 
of  the  husband,  and  a  community  of  property  neces 
sarily  carried  with  it  that  all  property,  wives  included, 
be  common.  Campanella,  an  Italian  communistic  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  followed  Plato  in  urging 
the  necessity  of  the  abolition  of  the  family.  He  argued 
that  selfishness  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  each  had  a 
house,  a  wife  and  children.  He  would  regulate  pop- 
ulation and  the  moral  and  physical  characteristics  of 
the  race  by  government  regulations  similar  in  method 
by  which  the  breeds  of  stock  are  controlled  and  im- 
proved. 

These  views  and  these  writers,   with  others,   have 
controlled,  in  a  large  measure,  the  communistic  and 
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social  thought  and  have  given  form  to  the  attempt  to 
carry  into  practical  effect  the  communistic  idea.  Hence 
we  may  pass  over  the  many  writers  of  more  or  less 
eminence,  and  notice  briefly  the  "Looking  Backward,'' 
by  Edward  Bellamy,  which  is  reviving  in  America  the 
attempts  to  form  communistic  societies,  and  is  promis- 
ing to  have  great  influence  in  modifying  the  polity  of 
our  government. 

Bellamy  compares  the  society  of  the  present  to  a 
stage  coach  xq  which  the  few  fortunate  ride  in  the 
greatest  of  luxury  while  the  most  part  of  men  tug  at 
the  traces;  the  riders  possessed  by  a  common  terror, 
lest  they  lose  their  place  and  fall  among  the  masses 
tugging  at  the  traces,  the  struggling  masses  inspired 
by  a  common  hope  that  soma  lurch  of  the  coach  may 
unseat  the.  occupants  an  1  place  them  in  their  stead. 
He  proposes  a  scientific  state  socialism  in  which  every 
man  share  alike^  and  the  whole  population  organized 
into  an  industrial  army  in  which  would  be  the  utmost 
liberty  for  choice  of  occupation  and  development  of 
natural  and  acquired  talents.  All  non-producers  would 
bo  cut  off;  money  abolished,  and  distribution  of  pro- 
ducts reduced  to  the  simplest  wholesale  system.  He 
would  have  universal  higher  education,  family  rela- 
tions, private  and  sacred,  labor  compulsory  by  habit 
and  training  rather  than  by  force. 

The  commuaistic  idealists,  as  we  have  said,  have 
shaped  the  attempts  at  practical  communism.  It  may 
be  said,  also,  that  communistic  attempts  have  also  in- 
fluenced the  philosophers  and  idealists.  Plato's  lie- 
public  has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  later  com- 
munistic writers,  whose  souls  were  sickened  and  whose 
eloquence  loosened  by  the  contrast — superabundant 
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wealth  on  one  hand  and  wasting  poverty  on  the  other. 
But  Plato  was  influenced  by  the  Spartan  polity  as 
established  by  Lycurgus.     Sparta  is  the  only  govern- 
menf  where  communism  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
state,  and  there  it  was  participated  in  only  by  the  rul- 
ing class,  who  were  organized  upon  a  military  basis. 
But  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  state  by  ex 
ternal  power  the  communistic  principle  had  been  so 
modified   as   to   give  rise  to   considerable  inequality 
among  the  class  for  which  it  was  designed.    Hence  we 
have  little  or  no  data  of  a  communistic  state  polity, 
and  hence  no  fairly  demonstrative   evidence   of   its 
utility  or  otherwise;  for  detached  communities  withm 
larger  communities  and  subject  to  governments  more 
or  less  hostile  to  the  communistic  idea  can  never  be  a 
fair  test  of  the  principle. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  communism,  if  we  except 
Sparta,    resulted    doubtless   from   religious   motives. 
One  of  the  early  communistic  societies  appeared  in  Ju- 
dea  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ.    They  were  known  as 
the  Essenes*  and  occupied  villages  in  the  region  of  the 
Dead  Sea.     Most  of    these  communities   were  com 
posed  wholly  of  males  who  were  not  allowed  to  marry, 
and  whose  ranks  were  recruited  by  adopting  boys  who 
were  brought  up  by  the  order.    Their  lives  were  spent 
in  ascetic  contemplation.    A  very  similar  orgamzation 
was  the  Therapeuta't  scattered  throughout  Egypt,  who 
practiced  a  sort  of  mild  Platonism.     They  admitted 
both    men   and   women    to   their   communities,    but 
practiced  a  strict  continence.     We  find  the  followers 
of  Christ,  following  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost,  prac- 
ticing community   of  goods.     It  is  recorded  in  the 
Acts:  "Neither  said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things 
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he  possessed  was  his  own,  but  they  had  all  things 
common."  "Neither  was  there  among  them  any  that 
lacked:  for  as  many  as  were  possessed  of  lands  or 
houses  sold  them,  and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things 
that  were  sold,  and  laid  them  down  at  the  Apostles' 
feet:  and  distribution  was  made  unto  every  man  ac 
cording  as  he  had  need,"  And  as  a  supposed  con- 
tinuance of  this  practice  of  the  early  Christians,  the 
convent  system,  which  reached  the  height  of  its  devel- 
opment during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  founded  in  a 
community  of  goods  among  those  forming  the  member 
ship. 

If  we  except  the  efforts  of  some  idealists  to  form 
communistic  societies  which  soon  came  to  naught,  as 
for  example,  the  attempt  of  St.  Simonians,  we  shall 
find  the  later  communistic  efforts  controlled  by  some 
religious  principle.  An  early  and  remarkable  attempt 
at  communism  was  attempted  at  Mtinster*  by  the 
Anabaptists,  beginning  in  1584,  when  they  seized  the 
municipal  power  and  expelled  by  force  all  not  of  their 
creed.  The  inhabitants  were  then  organized  into  a 
religious  military  family  with  twelve  judges  over  them 
■ — in  imitation  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Judea.  All  ate 
at  a  common  table.  Soon  polygamy  was  introduced 
in  order  that  the  leader  of  the  community  might  take 
as  a  wife,  in  addition  to  the  one  he  had,  a  beautiful 
widow.  This  advantage  was  followed  up  until  he 
boasted  of  seventeen  wives.  The  community  was 
broken  up  the  year  following  its  founding  by  the  ex- 
pelled inhabitants,  who  took  the  city  by  siege,  and  put 
to  death  the  more  prominent  of  the  community. 

The   most   successful   communistic   societies    have 
been  established  in  th«  United  States.     Of  these  the 

*Mueaster. 
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Fihakers  are  the  oldest  and  probably  most  successful. 
The  members  left  England  in  1774  and  settled  in  New 
York  and  New  England,  where  they  had,  in  1874, 
twelve  communities  with  an  aggregate  population  of 
2,415.  They  have  become  quite  wealthy,  owning  in 
1874,  49,335  acres  of  land  in  the  home  farms  beside 
personal  property  and  other  real  estate.  All  the  pro- 
perty is  owned  in  common  by  the  community.  New 
members  are  received  on  probation,  and  while  in  the 
probationary  state  their  property  is  surrendered  to 
the  community,  to  be  held  in  trust  without  interest. 
I7pon  entering  the  community  as  a  member  he  sur- 
renders the  property  forever  to  the  common  fund. 
Marriage  is  not  forbidden  but  celibacy  is  regarded  as 
the  higher  and  more  perfect  type.  The  communities 
are  peculiarly  and  distinctively  religious.  They  are 
noted  for  great  industry  and  frugality.  But  while 
they  have  amassed  property,  their  membership  is  de- 
creasing, due  perhaps  both  to  the  influence  of  their 
views  upon  celibacy,  and  the  fact  that  their  austere  and 
frugal  habits  probably  cause  many  of  the  young  peo- 
ple to  desert  the  community  for  what  seems  the  larger 
liberty  of  the  world  about  them. 

Another  communistic  society,  which  is  still  flourish- 
ing, is  the  Amana  society,  colonists  who  emigrated  to 
America  in  1842  and  settled  at  Buffalo,  but  sold  out 
and  purchased  land  in  Iowa,  Iowa  County,  in  1855, 
to  which  they  gradually  removed.  They  own  a  vast 
tract  of  land  from  which  they  supply  the  community 
with  food  products.  They  also  have  woolen  factories, 
the  cloth  from  which  bears  an  excellent  reputation. 
The  population  is  increasing.  They  live  in  villages 
situated  favorably  for  the  cultivation  of  the  lands,  eat 
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at  the  common  table,  and  hold  all  property  as  belong- 
ing to  the  community,  the  affairs  of  which  are  man- 
aged by  thirteen  trustees  who  consult  the  prophetess 
of  the  colony  upon  the  more  important  affairs.  Mar- 
riage is  not  prohibited,  and  married  people  may  unite 
with  the  community  as  readily  as  the  unmarried. 
When  a  person  joins  the  community  he  places  all  of 
his  property  in  the  common  fund,  and  submits  to  the 
rules  of  the  community.  He  may  withdraw,  however, 
at  any  time,  and  thereiipon  may  take  out  all  that  he 
put  in,  but  without  interest  or  increase.  The  Poarites, 
another  religious  community,  have  become  very 
wealthy  but  are  rapidly  declining  in  numbers. 

These  are  suificiently  typical  of  the  attempts  at 
communism,  except  some  immoral  colonies  of  com- 
munistic character,  and  the  communal  colonies  now 
starting  up  upon  the  Bellamy  plan  which  have  as  yet 
not  had  time  to  make  their  experiences  of  value. 

These  societies  have  contributed  little,  in  one  sense, 
to  the  solution  of  the  economic  problems  of  distribu- 
tion. The  experiments  have  been  conducted  on  too 
narrow  a  scale  to  either  prove  or  disprove  the  theories 
of  the  communists  and  socialists  when  applied  to  the 
direction  of  a  state.  They  have  proven  abundantly 
that  a  communistic  society  may  and  will  accumulate 
wealth  sufficient  to  insure  its  members  against  the 
vicissitudes  which  continually  threaten  even  the  most 
prosperous  individual  under  the  competitive  system. 
It  can  not  for  a  moment  be  doubted  but  that  the  com- 
munistic system  offers  a  much  more  economic  system 
than  the  one  of  competition,  provided  the  communal 
system  will  not  rob  the  individual  of  the  energy  of 
effort  forced  upon  him  by  the  necessities  of  the  com- 
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petitivG  system.  And  the  communistic  societies  under 
review  have  not  shown  a  tendency  of  that  kind.  Labor 
among  them  has  been  well  and  honestly  performed. 
Their  manufactured  articles  have,  in  general,  borne  a 
high  reputation.  But  these  societies  have  also  been 
connected  with  certain  religious  practices  that  have 
removed  them  somewhat  from  the  field  of  purely 
economic  experiments.  Again  it  is  claimed  that  any 
material  gains  are  more  than  off-set  by  the  loss  of 
family  privacy,  and  the  molding  of  intellectual  activi- 
ties into  a  monotonous  sameness. 

Communism,  however,  has  served  political  economy 
and  mankind  with  greater  services  by  far  than  merely 
the  practical  experiments  which  have  been  made  under 
unfavorable  conditions.  Monasteries  have  become 
efPete,  but  at  one  time  they  presented  about  the  only 
industrial  activity  in  Europe.  The  monks  fostered 
learning  and  science  in  their  cells  when  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  in  dense  ignorance.  Learning  came  forth 
fiom  monastic  cells  for  the  conquest  of  barbariaa 
Europe.  Friar  Bacon  pz'eceded  Lord  Bacon  in  scien- 
tific inquiry.  But  the  communistic  writers  and  ad- 
vocates did  more  than  this:  they  challenged  the  in- 
equalities which  impoverished  a  large  part  of  society, 
and  proposed  a  remedy.  More,  Campanella,  Harring- 
ton, Bacon  and  Fenelon  pictured  such  societies  as 
actually  existing.  To  direct  attention  to  the  wrongs 
of  the  social  system,  and  to  affirm  the  possibility  of  a 
better  system,  was  to  awaken  hope  and  arouse  to 
action  for  the  attainment  of  such  hope.  They 
awakened  to  action  such  men  as  Robert  Owen  and 
St.  Simon.  Owen  was  a  man  of  great  business 
capacity.     As    manager   of    a    manufacturing     com- 
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pany  he  commanded  $5,000  a  year  for  bis  ser- 
vices, and  a  share  ia  the  profits  of  the  company, 
and  he  gave  from  his  private  means,  during  his  life, 
about  $300,000  for  the  promotion  of  communistic 
schemes.  He  believed  in  education,  and  when  his 
company  refused  to  spend  $25,000  upon  schools  for 
the  operatives  he  bought  out  the  company  and  started 
the  impulse  for  public  schools  by  the  success  of  the 
school  system  he  inaugurated  at  New  Lanark.  St. 
Simon  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
of  the  French  nobility.  The  St.  Simonian  school  gave 
to  France  many  of  her  most  eminent  scientists.  And 
if  communism  has  not  accomplished  much  in  the  line 
of  its  own  development,  it  has  pushed  society  forward 
to  reforms  in  defense  of  the  present  system. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CO-OPERATIOY  AS  A  REMEDY  FOR  INEQUALITY. 

The  chief  objection  raised  agaiast  the  present  sys- 
tem of  private  property  and  individual  effort  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  inequality  of  distribution  which  per- 
mits the  producer  to  be  despoiled  in  one  way  and  an- 
other by  those  who  amass  fortunes  by  exploiting 
labor.  Communism  has  offered  as  a  remedy  the  abo- 
lition of  private  property  and  the  substitution  of  com- 
munity or  national  ownership,  in  which  each  member 
of  the  community  or  the  nation  would  have  an  equal 
share.  The  co-operative  system  recognizes  the  rights 
of  private  property  and  of  individual  effort,  and 
merely  proposes  to  so  modify  existing  conditions  as  to 
secure  to  the  producer  the  fullest  measure  of  the 
fruits  of  his  toil  by  controlling  the  exchange  of  pro- 
ducts. Communism  would  completely  transform  ex- 
isting social  and  property  conditions:  co-operation 
woitld  only  guarantee  an  equitable  division  of  pro- 
ducts or  profits  in  proportion  to  services  performed. 
Communism — perhaps  socialism  is  the  more  proper 
term  in  this  broader  sense — would  give  every  man  an 
equal  share  in  the  production  of  the  whole  without 
reference  to  his  contribution  to  the  common  fund. 
Hence  it  is  broader  and  conceived  in  a  more  humani- 
tarian spirit  than  co-operation,  but  co-operation  serves 
for  securing  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  just.  The 
complaints  urged  agaiast  present  conditions  have 
been  more  against  the  methods  of  distribution,  which 
permitted  the  producer  to  be  robbed  of  his  earnings, 
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than  against  any  failure  to  provide  comfortable  means 
of  support,  provided  earnings  were  left  with  their  pro- 
ducer. The  right  of  the  producer  to  all  that  he  earns 
is  not  seriously  disputed  by  the  advocates  of  individ- 
ual effort  and  private  property ;  the  difficulty  has  been 
in  the  method  of  division.  Hence  the  co-operativo 
plan  has  had  more  chance  of  succeeding  than  com- 
munism, because  it  has  awakened  no  opposition  by. 
proposing  to  overturn  existing  institutions. 

But  while  co-operation  has  had  a  fairer  field,  it,  like 
communism,has  only  been  undertaken  on  a  limited  scale. 
Perfect  co-operation  would  require  national  co-opera- 
tion and  would  differ  frosu  state  socialism  only  in  the 
recognition  of  private  property  and  the  distribution  of 
the  products  and  gains  in  the  ratio  of  each  individual's 
contribution.  Co-operative  effort,  however,  has  not 
been  carried  to  as  wide  an  application  as  is  possible 
in  existing  co-operative  societies.  For  instance,  a  co- 
operative society  might  produce  its  raw  products, 
manufacture  its  finished  commodities,  exchange  and 
distribute  all  property,  maintain  its  banks  of  credit 
and  employ  its  whole  membership — similar  to  the 
Amana  society — without  the  principle  of  community  of 
property.  Co-operative  effort  has  been  confined  chiefly 
to  one  single  element  in  the  process  of  production  and 
distribution,  we  believe,  and  that,  principally,  to  buy- 
ing and  selling;  and  where  more  has  been  attempted 
failure  has  usually  attended  the  effort. 

Mr.  Somers,  in  the  article  on  co-operation  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  gives  the  following  accoiint 
of  the  French  co-operative  societies  of  manufacture: 

On  the  revolution  of  February,  1848,  the  French  state  re. 
cognized  to  some  extent  its  dutj^  to  theproletaires,*organ- 

*Pr6-le-tars. 
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ized  national  work-sliops,  and  voted  3,(i()0,0()(J  frauca  for 
the  use  of  56  co-operative  societies.  Three-fourths  of 
these  societies  perished  after  a  brief  period.  The  state 
lost  its  money,  and  the  naembers  did  themselves  no  good. 
Only  a  remnant,by  organizing  themselves  on  sounder  i^rin- 
ciples,  survived.  The  "Societe  des  Tourners  en  Chaises,"* 
which  refused  assistance  from  the  state,  and  declinecl  the 
princii^le  of  equality  of  wages,  is  flourishing  to  this  day. 
The  Society  of  ilasons,  of  Piano  Makers,  of  "Ouvriers  Lu- 
netticrs"f  and  others  have  established  a  strong  position, 
beginning  with  a  small  capital  and  increasing  it  to  largo 
amounts.  In  Lyons  there  are  the  "Societe  des  Tisseurs.'t 
of  1,800  members,  and  others;  at  St.  Etienne  the  "Associa- 
tion des  Rubauiers,'"§  of  1,203  member.s,  said  to  have  a  half 
a  million  pounds  sterling  of  capital.  The  "Society  of  Pro- 
duction," of  which  there  are  at  least  forty  examples  in  Paris 
alone,  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  French  provinces,  and  has 
proved  the  capacity  of  workmen  by  union  to  carve  out 
business  for  themselves  and  be  their  own  masters,  while, 
in  many  cases,  employing  other  workmen  or  auxiliaries  at 
wages,  who  have  no  share  in  the  profits. 

By  "societies  of  production"  is  meant  what  we  have 
termed  co-operative  manufacturing,  and  while  these 
have  proved  successful  in  France,  like  societies  in  Eng- 
land attempting  to  manufacture  or  mine  have  not  met 
with  much  success;  while,  conversely,  co-operative 
buying  and  selling  has  been  attended  with  great  suc- 
cess in  England  and  failed  in  France  until  very  re- 
cently, since  which  time  agricultural  syndicates  for 
buying  and  selling  farm  supplies  and  products  for 
themselves  have  met  with  success. 

The  successful  English  co-operative  "societies  of 
consumption,"  as  they  are  termed  by  Mr.  Somers, 
were  organized  on  the  Rochdale  system.  The  follow- 
ing brief  synopsis  of  the  progress  of  these  societies, 
from  their  founding  to  1876,  is  taken  from  my  book, 
"The  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx:" 
♦Carriage  makers.    tSpectacle  makers.    J  Weavers.    SRibbon  makers. 
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The  Rochdale  plan  begau  iu  1811,  witli  28  members  and 
$U0  capital.  In  187()  the  membership  was  8,S'J2,  the  capital 
$1,200,000,  and  the  annual  business  J^l, 525,000,  upon  which 
the  profits  were  $250,000.  In  the  same  year  Leeds  had 
23,000  members  in  its  co-operative  society,  and  the  profits 
of  the  business  amounted  to  $300,000,  Two  societies  at 
Oldham  had  23,000  members,  and  the  annual  profits  were 
.$150,000.  In  187G  the  Rochdale  system  had  extended 
throughout  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  At 
that  date  England  had  951  societies,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  (574,602,  and  an  invested  capital  of  $16,- 
500,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  belonged  to  the  membership. 
The  annual  sales  amounted  to  $122,500,000,  and  the  profits 
to$ll,6n0,(t00.  Scotland  had  24  societies,  Avith  an  aggre- 
gate membership  of  121,386,  and  an  invested  capital  of 
$6,600,000,  of  which  $4,000,00J  belonged  to  the  members. 
Their  annual  business  amounted  to  $25,600,000,  from  which 
the  profits  Avero  $2,600,000.  Wales  had  23  societies,  with 
6,820  members,  and  an  invested  capital  of  $340,000,  of  which 
only  $20,000  was  borrowed.  Their  annual  sales  reached 
$1,200,000,  and  the  profits  $130,000. 

The  Rochdale  co-operative  system  has  now  a  member- 
ship of  over  900,000;  1,200  stores;  an  annual  business  of 
$150,000,000,  with  $2,500,000  profits;  owns  a  working  capital 
of  $100,000  ;  has  a  co-operative  bank  at  Manchester,  doing 
a  yearly  business  of  $8 :),000,000  ;  devotes  $100,000  to  educa- 
tional purposes ;  owns  stately  stores  and  warehouses,  ships 
and  lifeboats,  and  has  invested  in  inany  public  enterprises. 
During  the  period  from  1861  to  188  >  it  did  a  business  of 
$1,800,000,000. 

As  a  further  and  later  evidence  of  the  success  of 
the  Rochdale  system,  we  take  the  following  from  the 
"Farm  and  Home,"  of  March  1,  1891,  compiled  from 
the  report  of  the  co-operative  congress  held  at  Glas- 
gow, May,  1890: 

The  growth  of  co-operation  in  England  is  shown  by  the 
following  summary  of  the  average  number  of  co-operative 
societies,  their  members  and  business  in  five-year  periods 
since  1860.   Thus  during  the  first  period,  from  1861  to  1865, 
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the  average  number  of  co-operative  societies  was  570, 
-which  more  thau  doubled  during  the  next  five-years  jjeriod, 
while  the  other  features  of  co-operative  effort  have  devel- 
oped in  similar  ratio,  as  the  table  indicates: 

THE  DEVELOPMENT   OF   CO-OPERATION   IN   THIRTY  YEA.R3 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Avera'-res 

No.  societic.-i  making  retarns. 

No.  of  members 

Share  capital 

LoaQ  capital 

Annual  business 

Auuual  prolits 


Averaiies  

No.  societies  making  returns. 

No.  of  members 

Share  cipltal 

Loan  capital 

Annual  business 

Annual  profits 


I    1861~'63 

570 

105,237 

1$  2,721,1.50 

I  10.5,475 

!    12,098, 30.5 

1,101,500 

1876— '80 
1,168 
554,857 


1866  -'70 

1.177 

201,948 

.$  8,5^3,545 

826,015 

34,87i>,365 

2,251,860 

1881--85 
1,218 
726,374 


$38,502,130;$38,732,300 


5,703,245 
106,025,940 

«.9SS,725 


8.030,245 
138,766.770 
12  952.770 


1871 -'75 

932 

368.271 

$17,209,285 

2,489.300 

68,934.565 

5,248,765 

18S6-'89 

1,367 

932,761 

$38,373,881 

11.003,202 

175,227.061 

16  394  898 


******* 

Of  the  1,515  societies  whose  record  is  summarized  below, 
1,1)0  are  distributive  or  stores,  99  productive  or  manufac- 
turing, 11  supply  associations  and  the  two  great  wholesale 
societies.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  follovang  summary 
that  after  paying  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  total  capital  of 
over  .$71,000,000,  taking  no  account  of  unsalable  stock  on 
hand,  charging  off  II4  millions  of  dollars  for  the  year's  de- 
preciation in  real  estate,  buildings  and  fixtures,  besides 
paying  all  expenses  and  giviQg$210,000  to  educational  and 
charitable  purposes,  over  ISI2  millions  of  dollars  were  paid 
in  profits  to  the  co-operators.  This  is  an  average  dividend 
of  9I4  per  cent,  on  purchases;  that  is  to  say,  while  some  co- 
operative stores  paid  more  and  others  less,  on  the  average 
the  whole  1,515  co-operative  societies  returned  to  their 
patrons  9^  cents  for  every  100  cents  expended  in  purchases 
at  their  co-operative  stores.  (In  all  these  calculations,  the 
English  pound  sterling  is  reckoned  at  $5.)  The  total  show- 
ing for  the  year  1889  is  as  follows: 

Number  of  societies V^^  V'^i'2 

Number  of  members 1.054,996 

LTABILITIES  AT  END  OP  1889. 

Share  capital $5.5,999,670 

Loan  capital 12,379.425 

Heservefunl 2,929,40o 

Totalliabilities $,1,308,500 
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ASSETS  AT  END  OF  1889. 

Stock  ou  hand $22,783,380 

Land,  buildings,  etc. 27,563,065 

Charged  oflf  in  1889 1,263,630 

Investments 27,043,110 

Total  assets $78,653, 185 

BUSINESS  DONE  IN  1889. 

Becei  ved  for  goods  sold $20 1 ,1 27,030 

Total  charges  (expenses) 10,699,205 

Net  profits  aljove  all  expenses  after  paying  5  per  cent 

on  capital 18,877,320 

Applied  to  educational  purposes $134,735 

Given  for  charitable  uses 54 .  645 

Support  of  central  board 21,465  210,845 

Balance  profits  paid  to  co-operators $  18,666,475 

The  report  aad  balance  sheet  of  the  English  co-operative 
wliolesale  society  at  Manchester  for  the  quarter  ended 
Sept.  27,  1890,  gives  a  fascinating  insight  into  the  business 
of  this  inarvelously  successful  co-operative  enterprise.  The 
report  makes  a  great  document  of  32  pages,  12x17  inches  in 
size.  The  frontispiece  illustrates  the  big  buildings  at 
Manchester  containing  the  registered  offices,  bank  and 
ware-house  of  the  society,  the  dry  goods  establishment 
in  the  same  city  and  the  big  branch  houses  at  Newcastle 
and  London.  This  society  started  with  $1,000  capital  in 
1864,  and  now  has  a  capital  of  about  $7,000,000,  an  increase 
during  the  past  year  of  over  $800,000,  including  loaned 
capital.  It  bought  and  sold  during  the  three  months  ended 
Sept.  27,  1890,  nearly  ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  goods, 
or  nearly  forty  millions  for  the  year.  At  the  time  of  this 
report  929  societies  held  shares  in  the  wholesale,  and  these 
societies  had  700,000  members,  but  the  wholesale  sold  to 
1,035  societies  during  that  quarter.  In  its  banking  depart- 
ment it  turned  over  12  million  dollars  during  the  three 
months,  and  paid  over  $100,000  in  dividends  on  purchases, 
besides  allowing  for  depreciation  5  per  cent,  interest  per 
annum  on  capital,  etc.  Its  purchases  direct  from  foreign 
countries  were  nearly  $3,000,000  during  the  quarter  named. 

The  Scottish  wholesale  has  251  local  societies  as  stock- 
holders. It  did  a  business  Istst  year  of  $11,000,000,  with 
profits  of  over  $300,000. 

Co-operative  banks  liave  been  the  especial  contri- 
bution Germany  has  made  to  the  history  and  success 
of  co-operative  effort.     The   "Credit  Society,"   as  or- 
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ganized  by  M.  Schulze  in  1852,  is  confined  strictly  to 
the  working  classes.  The  members  must  be  able  to 
work  and  in  regular  employment,  and  hold  one  equal 
share  of  the  capital  stock.  It  makes  loans  only  to  its 
own  members,  and  every  member  is  responsible  for 
the  debts  of  the  society,  and  the  society  for  the  debts 
of  every  member.  The  object  of  these  regulations  is 
to  secure  only  the  best  class  of  workingmen  and  to 
give  the  bank  a  solid  credit.  The  "credit  societies," 
which  have  become  numerous,  although  depending 
principally  upon  local  credit,  now  have  a  central  bank 
at  Berlin  from  which  to  receive  aid  in  cases  of  special 
need.  These  credit  societies  are  under  the  Russian 
laws  a  part  only  of  a  general  co-operative  system,  of 
which  they  have  been  most  successful.  There  were  in 
Germany  in  1870,  1,859  credit  societies,  275  co-opera- 
tive manufacturing  societies,  and  750  co-operative 
buying  and  selling  associations.  The  membership  of 
these  co-operative  enterprises  numbered  314,656;  their 
stock  capital  amounted  to  about  $11,000,000,  and  their 
business  to  about  $155,550,000.  They  have  continued 
to  increase  and  prosper. 

Co-operative  effort  began  in  the  United  States  in 
New  England  about  1730,  and  since  that  date  at- 
tempts at  every  form  of  co-operative  effort  have  been 
undertaken  with  varying  successes.  Co-operative 
stores  have  for  a  season  met  with  as  brilliant  a  success 
as  the  English  societies;  co-operative  manufacturing 
societies  have  rivaled  those  of  France ;  and  co-opera- 
tive banking  has,  at  times,  seemed  to  promise  a  career 
as  splendid  as  those  of  Germany,  but  most  of  these 
purely  co-operative  enterprises  have  run  short  courses 
in  America.     The  peculiar  contribution  made  by  the 
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United  States  to  co-operative  effort  has  been  the  co- 
operative dairy  and  especially  the  co-operative  insur- 
ance. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  co-operative  work  has  been  the 
important  part  taken  by  the  agricultural  classes.  Co- 
operative cheese- making  began  in  New  York  State  in 
1851  by  a  father  and  son  uniting  their  efforts;  the 
eon  furnishing  the  milk,  the  father  making  the  cheese, 
and  both  sharing  the  profits.  In  1888  New  York  State 
alone  had  500  co-operative  factories,  employing  the 
milk  from  200,000  cows.  In  1870  there  were  1,313 
co-operative  cheese  factories  in  the  United  States, 
tui-ning  out  a  product  valued  at  nearly  $17,000,000. 
The  co-operative  creamery  was  introduced  in  18G1, 
and  meeting  with  success,  has  multiplied  rapidly.  To 
these  co-operative  companies  is  given  the  credit  of 
having  placed  the  United  States  in  the  first  rank  in 
the  production  of  dairy  products. 

Passing  over  benevolent  insurance  companies  and 
all  those  not  of  a  purely  co-operative  kind,  we  find 
various  co- operative  life  insurance  companies,  all 
of  which  have  been  uniformly  successful  whenever 
honesty  and  ordinary  principles  of  business  have  con- 
trolled the  management  and  principles  of  the  associa- 
tion. Co-operative  fire  insurance  has  been  especially 
successful  among  the  farmers  of  New  York  and  Iowa 
under  the  plan  of  township  or  county  association. 
Iowa  now  has  more  than  100  such  companies,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  in  satisfactory  condition. 
The  following  tabulated  statement  of  the  State  "Iowa 
Mutual  Wind  Storm,  Tornado  and  Cyclone  Insurance 
Company,"  showing  the  condition  of  the  company, 
November,  1889,  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
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the  success  and  advantages  of  the  co  operative  com- 
panies when  properly  conducted: 
Amount  of  risks  in  force  at  beginning  of  year. $5,057,055.00 

^\jnount  of  risks  Avritten  during  tlie  year 2,817,517.00 

Amount  of  risks  canceled  and  expired 501,09]  .00 

Amount  of  risks  in  force  to  date 7,373,'181.00 

Increase  in  risks  during  the  year 2,316,426.00 

Average  increase  for  each  county  in  wliicli  the 

association  does  business 25,<i00.0O 

Receipts  during  the  year 2,810.'10 

Losses  and  expenditures 1,951.56 

Receipts  over  expenditures 85^.61 

Cash  on  hand  at  last  settlement 1,296.67 

Cash  on  hand  to  date 2,155.28 

No  assessments  during  the  year 

Assessments  in  five  years  on  each  $1,000  insured  1.00 

Total  cost  of  five  years'  insurance   on   each 

$1,000  insured 4.00 

In  July,  1890,  the  risks  had  increased  to  nearly 
810,000,000,  and  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
company  has  been  unabated. 

From  the  above  facts  of  the  success  and  magnitude 
of  co-operative  work  in  vaiious  nations,  it  will  be  seen 
that  co-operation  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  sum 
of  human  production  and  distribution.  The  economic 
gains  fi'om  its  methods  and  the  consequent  spur  to  all 
kinds  of  industrial  activity  are  too  apparent  to  require 
elaboration.  If  the  pure  co-operative  method  were 
applied,  as  is  possible  with  education,  to  the  whole 
system  of  man's  productive  efPort,  the  economic  re- 
sultant would  be  as  great  as  the  combined  power  of 
steam  and  machinery.  It  would  also  secure  an  ab- 
solutely fair  distribution  of  wealth  according  to  the 
outlay  and  effort.  Were  it  not  for  the  monopoly  of 
natural  opportunities  co-operation  might  solve  the  in- 
dustrial problem.  It  offers,  if  not  a  complete  solution, 
at  least  a  great  alleviation  of  the  present  distress. 


OHAPTER  XYI. 

RELATION  OF  POPULATION  TO  DISTRIBUTION  CF 
WEALTH. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  has  again  revived  the 
doctrines  of  IMalthus,  which  provoked  so  much  dis- 
cussion in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 
Malthus  lived  at  the  time  when  the  social  reformers 
were  advocating  the  millenium  by  the  reorganization 
of  government.  He  challenged  these  in  a  pamphlet 
on  population,  in  which  he  declared  that  all  the  mis- 
eries of  men  were  due  to  the  disposition  to  multiply 
faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  supposed 
that  food  products  could  not  be  multiplied  faster  than 
in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  while  population,  if  not 
retarded,  would  multiply  in  the  ratio  of  1,  2,  4,  8,  16, 
etc.;  and  if  population  and  means  of  subsistence 
started  even;  that  is,  as  1  to  1,  at  the  end  of  two 
centuries  population  would  be  to  means  of  subsis- 
tence as  256  to  9,  supposing  the  natural  rate  of  gain 
of  population  could  have  gone  on  uninterrupted,  and 
the  food  production  multiplied  at  its  highest  possible 
rate  of  increase.  Of  coiu'se  such  a  gain  would  be  im- 
possible where  population  and  means  of  subsistence 
started  even,  because  starvation  and  the  rapid  mor- 
tality among  nations  kept  at  the  staning  point  would 
continually  keep  the  population  within  the  limit  of 
the  food  supply.  But  in  a  new  country  like  Amer- 
ica where  the  means  of  subsistence  were  apparently 
inexhaustible,  population  would  encroach  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  when  once  the  limit  had  been  reached  mis- 
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ery  would  be  the  necessary  and  natural  condition  of 
the  major  part  of  mankind,  because  of  the  tendency 
of  men  to  multiply  faster  than  food  could  be  supphed. 
He  held,  consequently,  that  laws  and  government  had 
little  or  no  influence  in  determining  the  prosperity  or 
poverty  of  the  masses,  and  that  the  remedy  was  to  be 
found  among  .the  laborers  themselves  in  the  self-re- 
straint and  wise  continence  which  would  keep  popu- 
lation within  the  limit  of  abundant  means  of  subsis- 
tence, and  the  demand  for  laborers  in  continual  ad- 
vance of  the  supplv,  and  hence  give  labor  the  power 
to  make  its  own  terms  in  the  division  of  the  joint 
product  of  capital  and  labor.     But  he  held  that  such 
was  not  likely  to  be  the  case,  and  that  misery  among 
the  masses  was  to  be  expected  to  increase   as  the 
natural  order  under  any  social  or  governmental  recjime 
which  might  be  inaugurated.     The  only  solution  of 
the  proper  and  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  was 
to  be  found,  in  the  view  oE  Malthus,  in  the  limitation 
of  population. 

3.1althus  supposed,  and  later  endeavored  to  demon- 
sU-ate,  that  population,  if  free  to  multiply;  that  is,  if 
the  ability  to  secui-e  food  in  abundance  existed, 
would  double  every  twenty-five  years  by  the  natural 
increase.  This  estimated  rate  of  increase  has  been 
shown  to  be  an  under-estimate  in  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  The  population  of  the  Uaited  States  for 
instance,  was,  in  round  numbers,  5,308,000  in  1800, 
23  192,000  iQ  1850,  38,558,000  in  1870,  and  oO,lob,- 
000  in  1880  The  gain  from  1800  to  1850  was  437 
per  cent,  of  gain  instead  of  400  per  cent  as  supposed 
by  Malthus;  and  from  1850  to  1880  was  220  per 
cert,  notwithstanding  the  civil  war.     But  immigra- 
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tion  must:  be  taken  into  accouut.  This  from  1869  co 
1876  was  2,742,000,  aad  from  1880  to  1889  inclusive 
5,247,000.  The  gain  in  population  from  1880  to 
1890  was  about  24  per  cent.,  showing  a  natural  in- 
crease for  the  period  of  ten  years  of  about  15  per 
cent.  Since  1860  various  repressive  influences  have 
been  at  work;  first,  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  later 
the  pressure  of  population  in  the  great  cities.  Prior 
to  1850  immigration  had  cut  no  great  figure.  Hence 
it  must  be  i*egarded  that  Malthus'  hypothesis  as  to 
rate  of  increase  under  favorable  conditions  was 
within  the  limits  of  what  may  and  does  actually 
occur. 

The  second  proposition  as  to  the  increase  of  means 
of  subsistence  has  not  been  so  well  shown.  Before 
the  doctrine  of  Malthus  took  possession  of  Europe  it 
was  the  common  supposition,  and  in  fact  the  rule  of 
practice  in  the  attitude  of  governments  toward  popu- 
lation, that  if  100  men  produced  annually  $100,000 
of  wealth,  200  men  would  produce  $200,000  of 
wealth.  Under  equal  conditions  of  production  this 
would  always  prove  true,  but  in  a  populous  country 
like  British  India,  or  England  itself,  it  was  not  hard 
to  demonstrate  that  doubling  the  population  would 
not  result  in  a  commensurate  increase  of  wealth.  So 
long  as  there  is  opportunity  for  population  to  expand 
to  vii-gin  soil  and  occupy  and  employ  natural  opportu- 
nities before  left  dormant,  so  long  increase  of  popula- 
tion may,  in  fact,  increase  wealth  at  a  more  rapid 
rate  than  the  ratio  of  gain  in  population.  But  as 
there  are  other  elements  in  the  production  of  wealth 
than  that  of  labor  alone,  it  is  apparent  that  all  the 
elements  must  be  in  the  same  substantial  ratio  to  pro- 
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duce  correspondingly  beneficial  effects.  The  ability 
of  the  earth  to  produce  the  essentials  of  existence 
must  be  the  extreme  limits  of  population.  And  the 
aggregate  of  such  products  actually  brought  into  use 
in  proportion  to  population  fixes  the  limit  of  con- 
sumption. If  a  nation  has  reached  the  limit  of  popu- 
lation for  which  their  territory  can  supply  food,  any 
increase  of  population  will  not  increase  the  wealth, 
unless  inventions  increase  the  power  of  man  over  the 
8oil,  or  other  nations  have  a  surplus  of  raw  products 
which  can  be  had  in  exchange  for  the  surplus  labor. 

Now  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  resources  of  the 
soil  were  inexhaustible,  and  that  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  yield  of  the  earth  under  proper  conditions  of 
culture,  and  that  the  increase  from  a  given  area  could 
be  made  to  exceed  in  proportion  to  the  possible  gain 
of  the  human  species.  In  this  view  the  earth  could 
be  made  to  more  than  double  its  yield  of  products  for 
every  doubling  of  the  population,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, a  gain  of  population  would  result  in  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  comforts,  provided  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  products  was  just  and  equitable. 

These  latter  have  had  the  better  of  the  argument 
since  the  time  of  Malthus.  The  inventions  in  ma- 
chinery and  the  application  of  steam  to  machinery, 
both  in  manufacture  and  transportation,  beside  the 
vast  area  of  new  lands  for  the  production  of  food  and 
the  raw  products  of  manufacture,  in  the  Americas,  in 
Aii-ica,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  have 
permitted  an  increase  of  wealth  more  than  comriien- 
surate  with  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  and 
allowed  the  laboring  classes  to  improve  their  condi- 
tion and  now  enjoy  comforts  which  were   at  one  time 
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not  accessible  even  to  the  rich.  But  while  such  S4- 
sults  have  followed  upon  invention  and  opening  mi 
new  area,  the  surface  of  the  earth  from  which  man 
can  draw  the  means  of  existence  and  the  whole  of 
that  upon  which  he  expends  the  sum  of  his  labor,  is 
limited,  and  we  may  infer,  also,  that  there  is  a  liiutt 
to  the  power  of  invention  to  increase  the  results  of 
labor.  This  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  aftet  a 
certain  limit  of  production  from  the  soil  has  been 
reached — which  we  may  call  the  natural  limit,  tue 
limit  reached  by  fair  cultivation  and  fertilising  and 
by  a  proper  rotation — double  the  outlay  of  labor  and 
capital  will  not  produce  a  two  fold  return.  In  such  a 
condition  two  laborers  could  not  produce  double  the 
wealth  of  one,  and  hence  the  ratio  of  wealth  to  popu- 
lation would  steadily  decline  in  such  a  state  of  culti- 
vation. It  follows  that,  although  the  Malthusian 
proportions  may  not  be  correct,  the  principle  holds 
good,  and  that  every  increase  of  population  is  an 
approach  to  the  point  where  the  limit  of  food  forbids 
an  increase  of  population.  In  such  a  condition, 
unless  the  race  had  the  foresight  and  wisdom  to  check 
the  increase  at  a  point  where  the  supply  was  yet 
abundant,  the  greatest  human  wretchedness  would  pre- 
vail even  in  a  perfect  distribution.  In  such  a  state, 
the  effect  of  our  unequal  institutions  would  not  aggra- 
vate the  evil,  as  undue  accumulations  on  the  part  of 
some  would  force  the  check  to  increase  of  population 
at  a  lower  limit  than  otherwise  would  occur. 

But  such  a  state  is  very  far  in  the  future  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  reached.  The  fault 
with  the  inequality  of  distribution,  saying  nothing  of 
the  injustice  of  taking  that  which  rightfully  belongs 
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to  its  producer  to  swell  the  already  superabundance 
of  those  who  absorb  wealth,  is  that  it  acts  constantly 
to  produce  the  effects  of  over- population.  In  our 
peculiar  institutions  of  individual  supremacy,  supply 
and  demand,  another  term  for  competition,  regulate 
markets  and  wages — supply  and  demand  as  limited 
by  associations  of  capitalists  into  trusts  and  combina- 
tions, and  of  workingmen  into  federations.  The 
farmer  who  owns  his  own  farm,  or  the  tenant,  may  be 
said  to  employ  themselves,  and  their  wages  are  made 
up  from  their  living  and  the  sale  of  surplus  products. 
This  surplus  constitutes  the  profit,  if  any,  of  farming. 
The  aggregate  amount  of  any  kind  of  farm  product 
offered  in  the  market  determines  the  price  in  propor- 
tion as  the  quantity  is  above  or  below  the  immediate 
or  near  future  demand.  The  returns  to  the  farmer, 
other  things  being  equal,  will  be  in  the  proportion  of 
the  producers  of  farm  products  to  those  in  other  em- 
ployments demanding  their  productions.  The  ma- 
jority of  other  kinds  of  laborers,  through  the  causes 
which  have  forced  the  division  of  labor,  do  not  employ 
themselves,  but  are  employed  by  others  known  as 
capitalists.  Their  wages  are  fixed,  however,  by  the 
same  general  law  as  above  enunciated. 

We  may,  therefore,  enunciate  the  law  that  wages, 
and  consequently  the  distribution  of  the  wealth  pro- 
duced, depend  upon  the  ratio  of  laborers  who  must 
and  will  work  to  the  work,  available  to  the  laborers, 
to  be  done.  Many  have  supposed  that  the  wages  of 
labor  were  wholly  dependent  upon  the  profits  of  the 
business  employing  it,  and  this  has  been  urged  iq 
favor  of  the  protective  tarifP.  Philanthropy  and  be- 
nevolence may  divide  the  profits  with  labor,  but  busi- 
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ness  does  not  do  this,  and  most  men  who  employ 
laborers  are  actuated  to  make  the  best  possible  terms 
for  themselves,  and  so  employ  at  the  very  lowest  rate 
the  labor  market  will  supply.  In  thi'^,  too,  capital 
usually  has  the  advantage.  Many  forms  of  capital 
can  lie  idle  without  waste  and  with  no  loss  except  the 
profit  from  use,  hence  the  managers  of  most  forms  ot 
capital  prefer  it  to  lie  idle  rather  than  to  engage  in 
activity  where  the  probabilities  of  gain  are  not  much 
greater  than  those  of  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  loss 
of  time  is  entire  loss  to  the  laborer,  who  is  farther 
pressed,  usually,  by  the  necessity  of  providing  food 
for  himself  and  often  his  family.  He  must  work 
even  if  the  wages  yield  only  enough  to  eke  out  ex- 
istence upon.  Scarcity  of  labor  where  there  is 
abundance  of  capital,  and  business  offering  remunera- 
tive returns,  can  compel  capital — which  will  not  lie 
idle  under  such  conditions — to  divide  equitably  the 
production  from  their  union,  but  an  over -supply  of 
labor  gives  capital  an  opportunity  to  retain  the  whole 
products  of  their  joint  union  except  a  scanty  subsis- 
tence for  the  laborer.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  scanty  population  is  not  synonomous  with  high 
wac^es,  or  any  great  degree  of  wealth.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  reverse  is  true.  The  prosperity  of 
laborers,  and  their  just  share  in  the  wealth  they  pro- 
duce, is  relative,  depending  upon  the  comparative 
abundance  of  capital  which  can  be  employed  at  a 
profit,  or,  what  is  practically  the  same,  natural  oppor- 
tunities by  which  labor  can  employ  itself. 

In  1348  the  Black  Death  broke  out  in  England. 
Its  ravages  were  frightful.  The  accounts  are  exag- 
gerated, but  one-third  to  one-half  the  population  died 
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from  the  terrible  visitation.  The  loss  of  lif*.  -^as  far 
in  excess  of  the  loss  of  property.  Consequently 
wealth  was  increased  in  proportion  to  population. 
Capital  was  of  a  kind  largely  which  demanded  to  be 
employed — landed  estates  upon  which  the  owners 
were  wholly  dependent  for  incomes.  Farm  labor  was 
the  chief  labor.  The  result  was  an  increase  in  the 
wages  of  every  kind  of  laborer.  The  wages  of  male 
agricultural  laborers  rose  on  an  average  of  50  per 
cent. ;  the  wages  of  women  farm  laborers  an  average 
of  100  per  cent.,  while  the  price  of  labor  in  almost 
every  other  calling  advanced  from  50  to  125  per  cent., 
and  yet  there  was  no  immediate  advance  in  the  chief 
staples  of  food.  And  this  very  plague,  by  reducing 
the  number  of  laborers,  put  in  operation  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  freeing  of  England  from  serfdom. 
From  1800  to  1815  the  population  of  England  rose 
from  10,000,000  to  13,000,000.  Machinery,  which 
had  come  into  general  use  in  the  manufactures,  had 
broken  up  the  home  trades  and  hand  processes,  and 
had  added,  in  effect,  vastly  to  the  laboring  popula- 
tion; first,  by  employing  children  to  operate  the  ma- 
chines in  the  manufacture  of  commodities  before  ccu- 
fincd,  in  the  hand  processes,  solely  to  adults,  and, 
second,  by  much  less  labor  in  conjunction  with  the 
machines  performing  the  same  work.  And  with  this 
increase  in  power  to  produce  had  come  no  corre- 
sjDonding  demand  for  the  manufactures  because  of 
the  wars  of  Napoleon  which  had  so  crippled  English 
commerce.  Green  tells  us  that  it  was  a  time  of  "ter- 
rible paiiperization  of  the  laboring  classes,"  and  that 
the  "poor  rate  rose  50  per  cent."  Riots  broke  out 
among  the  laborers,  incited   by  their  sufferings  and 
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directed  to  the  destruction  of  the  machines.  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  act  punishing  the  destroyers  of  ma- 
chinery with  death.  When  the  act  came  up  for  pas- 
sage Lord  Byron  moved,  in  fine  sarcasm,  that  "the 
jury  should  always  consist  of  twelve  butchers.'' 
Manufacturers,  inventors,  or  the  purchasers  of  inven- 
tions, grew  rich  out  of  the  improved  processes;  but 
until  the  laborers  had  time  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
new  conditions  (and  the  new  conditions,  as  well,  had 
time  to  widen  the  trade  so  as  to  demand  a  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  workmen),  they  endured  poverty 
such  as  English  workmen  had  never  before  known. 
This  condition  of  impoverishment  lasted  until  1840, 
when  under  the  influence  of  emigration  and  extended 
commerce  they  began  to  rise,  and  have  continued  to 
advance  under  the  commercial  policy  entered  upon  by 
England  by  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  1846,  and 
the  repeal  of  her  prohibition  law.s  against  commerce 
in  1852. 

In  the  Gladstone-Blaine  controversy,  published  in 
North  American  Revieiv,  January,  1890,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone compares  the  wages  of  1833  with  the  then  pres- 
ent wages.  He  finds  a  real  advance  in  all  employ- 
ments, ranging  from  20  per  cent,  to  160  per  cent. ; 
and  when  shorter  hours  of  labor  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, he  deems  the  cases  few  where  the  advance 
does  not  reach  from  50  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent. 
From  1843  to  1883  he  estimates  the  income  from 
capital  to  have  risen  from  190  to  400  millions — 
a  gain  of  210  per  cent.;  and  the  income  of  laborers 
from  235  to  620  millions — a  gain  of  about  264  per 
cent.  Now  in  the  period  from  1839  to  1873  the  ex- 
ports of  Great  Biitain  increased  from  about  $575,- 
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000,000  to  about  83,000,000,000.  If  we  tm-n  to  the 
gain  in  population  we  find  the  i*ate  of  increase  in 
Great  Britain  from  1841  to  1851  only  23  hundredths 
per  cent.,  or  at  the  rate  of  doubling  in  302  years. 
The  opportunities  offered  to  emigrants  in  America  and 
Australia  had  their  effects  upon  the  labor  markets  of 
Eui'ope — the  effect  of  decreasing  population  in  pro- 
portion to  capital  seeking  employment;  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  wealth  in  England  by  her  vast  commerce 
had  the  same  effect  in  its  relation  to  wages.  In  the 
United  States  the  opportunities  for  self- employment 
because  of  public  lands  open  to  the  laborer  has  tended 
to  keep  the  rate  of  wages  in  America  relatively  higher 
than  in  Europe.  And  especially  has  this  been  the 
ease  since  the  internal  development  of  the  country  by 
the  railways.  Rates  of  wages  had  kept  pace  with  the 
gain  of  capital  until  the  wholesale  disposal  of  public 
lands  had  begun  to  limit  the  freedom  of  expansion — 
and  there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  complain  of  in  the 
branches  requiring  skilled  labor,  except  as  affected  by 
the  too  frequent  suspension  of  business  in  many  lines 
of  raanuf  actui-e ;  but  in  the  lower  grades  the  pressure 
fi'om  immigration  has  brought  in  the  European  condi- 
tions of  competition,  and  the  misery  of  the  Poles, 
Hungarians  and  Italians  in  the  coal  and  coke  regions 
has  more  that  once  startled  Americans  from  their 
apathy. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

NOMINAL  AND  REAL  WAGES. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  has  been  pointed  out  the 
■^ehition  between  equitable  distribution  and  the  ratio 
of  laborers  to  the  capital  employing  them.  It  is 
manifest  that  the  equality  or  inequality  of  distribution 
depends  upon  the  division  made  of  the  joint  product 
between  the  employers  and  employes,  and  that  the 
portion  received  by  the  employes — usually  not  in  like 
kind,  but  in  money,  will  determine  by  its  purchasing 
power  their  prosperity  or  poverty.  It  is  possible  that 
the  joint  product  may  yield  such  large  rewards  that 
the  employes  may  be  very  prosperous  and  yet  not  re- 
ceive their  rightful  share  in  the  division.  However, 
when  wages  are  such  that  laborers  are  enabled  to  in- 
crease their  comforts  and  lay  up  savings,  it  is  usually 
regarded  as  evidence  of  equitable  distribution.  It  is 
evidence,  at  least,  of  prosperity,  and  while  it  may 
exist  for  a  period  without  equitable  division,  any  long 
continued  period  of  increasing  prosperity  among 
laborers  in  general,  among  whom  the  previous  standard 
of  living  had  been  high,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  re- 
liable testimony  of  equitable  distribution  of  wealth. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  relative  wages 
and  not  nominal  which  are  the  tests  of  prosperity. 

Our  scale  of  comforts  and  standard  of  living  are 
higher  amongf  all  classes  than  thev  were  in  the  four- 
teenth  or  fifteenth  century.  Wealth  has  increased  enor- 
mously in  proportion  to  popu.lation  since  the  sixteenth 
or  even  eighteenth  century.     The  list   of   necessaries 
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also  have  increased  with  the  material  development. 
Because  the  laboring  classes  now  live  in  better  houses, 
wear  better  clothes,  and  have  a  greater  and  better 
variety  of  food  than  even  the  more  wealthy  classes  of 
society  were  able  to  command  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
development,  it  does  not  prove  that  wealth  is  better 
distx'ibuted  than  then.  Because  the  laborer  now  re- 
ceives a  dollar  for  what  he  then  only  received  a  dime 
for  is  not  evidence  that  he  is  better  paid  ia  real  wages 
than  then.  It  is  evidence  that  the  nominal  rate  of 
wages  is  higher,  but  a  comparison  of  purchasing 
powers  must  be  the  test  of  real  wages,  and  conse- 
quently of  comparative  distribution. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  England  of  to-day 
is  much  in  advance  of  the  England  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries  in  all  that  we  understand  by 
civilization.  Compare  any  class  of  society  now  with 
its  counterpart  of  then,  and  without  doubt  there  has 
been  an  advance  and  amelioration.  But  it  may  be 
possible  that  the  difference  between  the  conditions  of 
the  rich  and  poor  are  greater  now  than  then ,  and  that 
the  laborer  may  now  be  unable  to  secure  as  much  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  in  the  new  condition  as  the 
Rame  classes  of  laborers  were  in  the  old.  Peculiar  as  this 
may  seem,  Mr.  Froude  held  that  the  English  laborers 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  not  so  well  off  rela- 
tively as  those  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  he  has 
been  supported  in  this  view  by  the  later  researches  of 
Mr.  Rogers.  The  argument  of  Mr.  Froude  was  based 
on  the  following: 

"Wheat,  the  price  of  which  necessarily  varied,  averaged 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  ten  pence  the 
bushel ;  barley  averaging  at  the  same  time  three  shillings 
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the  quarter.  With  wheat  the  fluctuations  were  excessive 
a  table  of  its  possible  variations  describes  it  as  ranging 
from  eighteen  pence  the  quarter  to  twenty  shillings,  the 
average,  however,  being  six  and  eight  pence.  When  the 
price  was  above  this  sum,  the  merchants  might  import  to 
bring  it  down ;  when  it  was  below  this  i^rice,  the  farmers 
were  allowed  to  export  to  foreign  markets  ;  and  the  same 
average  continued  to  hold,  with  no  perceptible  tendency 
to  rise,  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Beef  and 
pork  were  a  half-penny  a  pound.  Mutton  was  three  farth- 
ings. They  were  fixed  at  these  prices  by  the  3d  of  the  2ith 
of  Henry  VIII.  But  this  act  Avas  unpopular  both  Avith 
buyers  and  with  sellers.  The  old  practice  had  been  to  sell 
in  the  gross,  and  under  that  arrangement  the  rates  had 
been  generally  lower.  Stowe  says:  "It  was  this  year  en- 
acted that  butchers  should  sell  their  beef  and  mutton  bj 
weight— beef  for  a  half-penny  the  pouud,  and  mutton  for 
three-farthings;  which  being  devised  for  the  great  com- 
modity of  the  realm -as  it  was  thought— hath  proved  fair 
otherwise,  for  at  that  time  fat  oxen  were  sold  for  six  and 
twenty  siiillings  and  eight  pence  the  piece  ;  fat  wethers  for 
three  shillings  and  four  i^ence  the  piece ;  fat  calves  at  a 
like  price  ;  and  fat  lambs  at  twelve  pence.  The  butchers 
of  London  sold  penny  pieces  of  beef  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor— every  piece  two  pounds  and  a  half,  sometimes  three 
pounds  for  a  penny;  and  thirteen  and  sometimes  fourteen 
of  these  pieces  for  twelve  pence  ;  mutton  eight  pence  the 
quarter;  and  a  hundred  weight  of  beef  for  four  shillings 
and  eight  pence."  The  act  was  repealed  in  consequence 
of  the  complaints  against  it,  but  the  prices  never  fell  again 
to  what  they  had  been,  although  beef,  sold  in  the  gross, 
could  still  be  had  for  a  half-penny  the  pound  in  1570. 
Strong  beer,  such  as  we  now  buy  for  eighteen  pence  a  gal- 
lon, was  then  a  penny  a  gallon  ;  and  table  beer  less  than  a 
half- penny.  French  and  German  wines  Avere  eight  pence 
the  gallon,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wines,  a  shilling. 
This  was  the  highest  price  at  which  best  wines  might  be 
sold ;  and  if  there  was  any  fault  in  quality  or  quantity,  the 
dealer  forfeited  four  times  the  amount.  Rent,  another  im- 
portant consideration,  cannot  be  fixed  so  accurately,  for 
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parliament  did  not  interfere  with  it.  Here,  liuwever,  wo 
are  not  without  very  tolerable  information.  "My  father," 
says  Latimer,  "was  a  j'eoman,  and  had  no  land  of  his  own; 
only  he  had  a  farm  of  three  or  four  pouinlfi  bj  the  year  at 
the  uttermost,  and  hereupon  he  tilled  so  much  as  kept  half 
a  dozen  men.  He  had  walk  for  a  hundred  sheep,  and  my 
mother  milked  thirty  kine.  He  was  able,  and  did  find  the 
king  a  harness,  with  him.self  and  his  horse.  I  remember 
that  I  buckled  on  his  harness  when  he  went  to  Blackheath 
field.  He  kept  me  to  school,  or  else  I  had  not  been  able 
to  have  x^reached  before  the  King's  majesty  now.  He  mar- 
ried my  sisters  with  five  p.ounds,  or  twenty  nobles,  each, 
having  brought  them  up  in  godliness  and  fear  of  God. 
He  kept  hospitality  for  his  poor  neighbors,  and  some  alms 
he  gave  to  the  poor;  and  all  this  he  did  off  the  said  farm." 
If  three  or  fou*  pounds  at  the  uttermost  was  the  rent  of  a 
farm  yielding  such  results,  the  rent  of  laborers'  cottages  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  considerable. 

-  I  am  below  the  truth,  with  this  scale  of  pi'ices,  in  assum- 
ing the  penny  in  terms  of  a  laborer's  necessities  to  have 
been  equal  to  the  ijresent  shilling.  For  a  i^enny  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write  the  laborer  could  buy  more  bread, 
beef,  beer,  and  wines,  he  could  do  more  toward  finding 
lodging  for  himself  and  his  family  than  the  laborer  of  the 
nineteenth  century  can  for  a  shilling.  I  do  not  see  that 
this  admits  of  question.  Turning,  then,  to  the  table  of 
wages,  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  his  i^osition.  By  the  3d 
of  the  6th  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  enacted  that  master  car- 
IJenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  tilers,  plumbers,  glaziers, 
joiners,  and  other  employers  of  such  skilled  workmen, 
should  give  to  each  of  their  journeymen,  if  no  meat  or 
drink  was  allowed,  six-pence  a  day  for  half  a  year;  five- 
pence  a  day  for  the  other  half ;  or  five-pence  half-i^enny  for 
the  yearly  average.  The  common  laborers  were  to  re- 
ceive four-pence  a  day  for  half  the  year,  for  the  remaining 
half,  three -pence.  In  the  harvest  months  they  were  allowed 
to  work  by  the  piece,  and  might  earn  considerably  more ; 
so  that  in  fact— and  this  was  the  rate  at  which  their  wages 
were  usually  estimated — the  day  laborer  received,  on  an 
average,  four-pence  a  day  for  the  whole  year.     Xor  wa.s  he 
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in  diiuger,  except  by  his  own  fault  or  by  nimsual  acci- 
dcut,  of  beiug  thrown  out  of  employ;  for  he  was  eugaged. 
by  contract  for  not  less  than  a  year,  and  could  not  be 
dismissed  before  his  term  had  expired  unless  some  gross 
misconduct  could  be  proved  against  him  before  two  magis- 
trates. Allowing  a  deduction  of.  one  day  in  the  week  for  a 
saint's  day  or  a  holiday,  he  received,  therefore,  steadily 
and  regularly,  if  Avell  conducted,  an  equivalent  of  twenty 
shilling  a  year  and  a  holiday,  and  this  is  far  from  being  a 
full  account  of  his  advantages,  etc. 

Says  Thorold  Rogers,  in  bis  "Six  Centuries  of  Work 
Hutl  Wages:"  "I  have  stated, more  than  oace  that  the 
tifteeuth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  were 
the  golden  age  of  the  English  laborer,  i*f  we  are  to 
interpret  the  wages  which  he  earned  by  the  cost  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  At  no  time  were  wages,  rela- 
tively speaking,  so  high,  and  at  no  time  was  food  so 
cheap." 

Two-pence  a  day  for  men,  one-pence  for  woman, 
and  naif  pence  for  boys — the  prevailing  wages  for 
ao-ricultural  laborers  in  the  fourteenth  century — :eems 
too  low  to  support  life,  saying  nothing  of  abundant 
necessaries,  and  some  savings  in  addition.  But  the 
penny  at  that  time  contained  about  three  times  as 
much  silver  as  now,  and  the  cost  of  all  the  necessaries 
— food,  clothing,  etc. — according  to  Rogers,  has  risen 
about  twelve-fold.  Nothing  can  be  more  interesting 
than  Rogers'  account  of  wages  and  cost  of  living. 
Hence  we  make  copious  extracts  from  his  work,  be- 
cause we  so  often  lose  sight  of  real  wages  and  real 
prosperity  in  the  fiction  of  nominal  wages  and  nomi- 
nal prices. 

"If  we  take  the  multiple  of  twelve,"  says  Rogers, 
"as  a  ""air  and,  on  the  whole,  exact  representation  of 
the  rife  in  the  price  of  provisions  and  the  other  neces- 
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saries  of  life  between  the  years  1260  and  1760,  the 
laborer  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  was  paid  better 
than  he  was  iu  the  first  year  of  George  III.  I 
reckoned,  when  estimating  the  position  of  the  mediie- 
val  laborer  by  the  side  of  his  descendants  in  the  eight- 
eenth centiuy,  that  the  former  received  for  his  labor 
of  threshing  rather  more  than  one-eighteenth  of  the 
wheat  he  threshed,  rather  more  than  a  twenty-second 
part  of  barley,  and  rather  less  than  a  foiii-teenth  part 
of  oats,  taking  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of 
grain  as  the  factors  in  the  calculation.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  peasant  got  one  twenty- fourth 
part  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  a  one- twentieth 
part  of  the  oats  he  threshed.  In.  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury wheat  was  reaped  at  a  fraction  over  5d.  an  acre, 
barley  at  hkd.,  oats  and  rye  at  4M.  Beans,  peas, 
and  vetches  at  5d.,  or  a  fraction  less.  Estimated 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  the  reaper  of  the  thirteenth 
century  received  about  one -twelfth  of  a  quarter  for 
his  labor.  During  the  period  of  Young's  tours,  which 
were  made  during  the  remarkable  abundance  which 
characterized  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  receipts  of  the  reapers  of  wheat  were 
about  one-ninth  of  a  quarter.  But  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  all  other  kinds  of  corn  were  mown,  the  laborer 
receiving  on  an  average  Is.  2d.  an  acre  for  corn  and 
hay;  while  the  thirteenth  century  peasant  received, 
again  taking  twelve  as  the  multiplier,  over  Ss.  an  acre 
for  his  labor.  Now  the  average  price  of  the  other 
kinds  of  grain,  which  were  paid  at  the  higher  rate,  is 
3s.  6d.  a  quarter,  and  for  this  part  of  his  work  the 
laborer  received  in  value  about  the  eighth  of  a  quarter, 
or  a  bushel  of  grain  for  the  labor  of  reaping  a  quarter 
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of  the  produce.  This  cost  of  lal^or  corresponds  with 
that  given  in  Walter  de  Henle\'8  estimate,  who  sets 
the  whole  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  corn  at  3s!  1  id. 
an  acre,  and  reckons  the  reaping  at  5d.,  the  carrying 
at  Id.  But  taking  the  average  price  of  barley,  oats, 
and  beans  in  Arthm'  Young's  time,  we  shall  find  that 
the  laborer  earned,  on  an  average,  not  more  than  the 
nineteenth  of  a  quarter  for  the  labor  of  mowing 
them." 

Now  as  to  the  small  proprietor,  having  a  holding  of 
about,  say,  20  acres  of  arable  land,  and  a  capital  of 
£15,  Rogers  estimates  his  profits  at  not  less  than  £3 
10s.,  of  which  about  10s.  would  go  for  rent.  He 
reckons  that  by  the  extra  labor  of  himself  and 
family,  such  a  small  husbandman  could  easily  increase 
his  income  by  another  20s.,  giving  him  an  income  of 
£4  above  his  rent.  The  allowances  made  for  the  liv- 
ing for  the  year  are  as  follows:  about  30  bushels  of 
wheat,  worth  £1  3s.  6d. ;  about  200  gallons  tolerable 
ale,  worth  7s.  7d. ;  800  lbs.  meat  at  -Jd.,  worth  16s.  8d. ; 
total  for  liberal  food  allowance,  £2  7s.  9d.  Clothing, 
mostl}'  homespun,  would  not  exceed  12s.  3d.,  making 
the  total  annual  expenditure  £3,  and  leaving  £1  as 
the  net  savings,  to  be  used  often  as  Latimer  described: 
marriage  portions  for  the  daughters,  educating  the 
sons  for  clergymen,  etc.  But  a  saving  of  25  per  cent 
of  the  annual  income  would  be  regarded  as  doing  re- 
markably well  by  our  American  farmers. 

As  to  wages  of  artisans,  Mr.  Rogers  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account:  "In  the  thirteenth  century  we  find 
traces  of  a  different  quality  in  carpenter's  labor,  the 
best  being  paid  at  3  id.  a  day,  the  ordinary  at  3d. 
Artisans'  wages  are  from  25  to  60  per  cent,  higher  in. 
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London,  where  they  reach  4d.  and  5d.  A  pair  of 
sawyers  will  get  7d.  a  day  together,  or  from  7d.  to  8d. 
the  hundred.  Where  labor  is  of  special  quality,  or 
impressed,  the  rate  rises  in  the  country  to  -td.  or  even 
5d.  The  master  mason  or  master  carpenter  received 
slightly  higher  wages,  and  sometimes  in  addition  to 
his  weekly  earnings  a  yearly  fee."  At  the  building  of 
Newgate  Jail  in  1281,  one  set  of  carpenters  received 
5i^d.,  another  5d.,  a  third  4d. ;  the  sawyers  had  9M. 
the  pair,  and  the  masons  5d.  a  day  each."  He  further 
notes  that  a  day's  labor  was  a  little  less,  if  any,  than 
eight  hours,  and  over  hours  were  paid  extra. 

The  above  were  prices  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
We  have  noted  the  effect  upon  wages  following  the 
great  loss  of  population  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
caused  by  the  visitation  of  the  plague.  The  price  of 
harvest  work  more  than  doubled.  In  the  comparison 
between  the  wages  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  fourteenth  century  peasant  for  harvesting  wheat, 
the  former  had  for  his  labor  a  little  more  than  one- 
tenth  the  price  of  a  quarter — a  little  less  than  a 
bushel  out  of  nine,  while  the  latter  had  about  two- 
ninths  the  quarter,  or  about  two  bushels  out  of  nine. 
Rogers  estimates  the  increase  of  the  cost  of  harvest 
work  in  the  last  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  at 
nearly  60  per  cent  above  the  prices  paid  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  staple  food  products  rose 
little  or  none,  while  the  rise  in  the  wages  of  arti- 
sans eqiaalled  or  exceeded  the  advance  in  the  wages 
of  farm  laborers.  The  capitalist  land-holders  were 
well-nigh  riiined  by  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  all 
kinds  of  labor  which  they  were  compelled  to  em- 
ploy, while  securing  no  advance  in  the  price  of  pro- 
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ducts  or  rents.  The  small  proprietor,  such  as  was 
noted  before,  became  even  more  prosperous.  He  em- 
ployed no  laborer,  and  even  sold  the  spare  services  of 
himself  and  family. 

The  pressure  upon  the  landed  estates  became  so 
great  that  lands  were  leased  to  the  small  proprietors, 
the  beneficial  efPects  of  which  we  have  before  noticed 
in  transforming  the  serf  into  the  free  man.  Unde> 
the  influence  of  scarcity  of  laborei-s,  and  the  peasant 
proprietor  and  free  laborer  wages  advanced  until  the 
••golden  age"  was  reached.  Agricultural  lal>or  ad- 
vanced to  4d.  and  6d.  per  day;  women's  wages  also 
doubled.  Carpenters'  wages  were  now  quoted  vari- 
ously from  £1  r2s.  'id.  to  £9  2s.  6d.  for  the  year; 
mason's  from  £6  3s.  to  £8  8s.  Henry  VIII. 's  debase- 
ment of  the  coin  of  the  realm  put  an  end  to  the 
•'crolden  ace"  for  labor.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
debasement  the  price  of  provisions  rose  much  faster 
than  the  rate  of  wages. 

In  a  comparison  of  real  wages  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tun'  with  real  wages  of  the  eighteenth,  Rogers  takes 
a  suppositious  case,  stated  by  Young,  which  taking  a 
family  of  seven,  all  capable  of  work  and  employed  at 
the  most  remunerative  farm  labor,  would  have  made 
an  earning  of  £51  8s.  for  the  year,  and  finds  that  a 
family  of  seven  so  employed  in  1495  would  have  made 
£24  10s.  for  the  year.  Comparing  cost  of  living,  he 
says:  "In  1495,  the  four-pound  loaf  of  bread  cost  ^d. ; 
ia  1770,  5d. ;  and  to  take  and  contrast  Young's  other 
prices  with  those  of  the  earlier  year,  butter  Id.  and 
7d.-,  cheese,  hd.  and  4d. ;  meat,  M.  and  4d."  He  con- 
cludes that  Young's  family  should  have  been  able  to 
earn  7|  times  the  nominal   wage.s  of  the   family   in 
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1495  to  have  been  as  well  paid — that  the  £24  lO.s.  in 
1495  were  equal  to  £183  15s.  in  1770,  and  that  con- 
se(juently  agricultural  laborers  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  not  paid  by  a  third  so  well  as  the  farm 
laborers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  although  receiving 
nominal  wages  more  than  twice  greater.  From  ISOO 
to  1820  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  cost  of  necessaries 
was  as  554  t^  232i;  and  from  1820  to  1840,  as  62^  to 
146^.  the  causes  of  which  were  noted  in  the  previous 
chapter. 

^Tages  from  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury have  been:  1767-1789,  7s.  6d.:  1799-1803,  10s.: 
1804-1810, 12s.;  1811-1814.  12s.  9d.-  1814-1818,  lOs. 
8d.:  18 19-1820, 8s.  7d.;  1821,  7.s.  7d.,  1822,  7s.:  1824, 
9s.  4d.:  1837,  10s.  4d.:  I860,  lis.  7d;  1866.  13s.  Mr. 
Eogei's,  however,  thinks  the  advance  in  wages  has 
been  fully  counterbalanced  in  the  increased  cost  of 
living  to  the  laborers,  and  he  quotes  Arthui-  Young  as 
claiminor  that  the  wac'es  of  the  farm  laborer  in  1813 
were  below  the  cost  of  his  necessary  food,  omitting 
"house-rent,  fuel,  clothing,  and  extras."  In  1840. 
emigration  had  begun  to  have  its  effect  together  with 
increased  demand  for  labor,  while  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn-Laws  in  1846  cheapened  food.  We  have  noted 
Mr.  Gladstone's  opinion,  viz.:  agricultural  labor  has 
risen  from  1833  to  1883  60  per  cent.,  while  the  cost  of 
livino-  during  the  same  period  has  declined,  except 
the  rent  charges.  He  computes  the  gain  in  the  wages 
of  miners  and  factory  hands  at  a  much  higher  per 
cent.  Mr.  Rogers,  in  comparisons  between  skilled 
labor  in  London  in  1877,  and  the  same  class  of  work- 
men at  Oxford,  in  1450,  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
some  of    the  working  classes   have  at    last   regained 
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the  relative  rate  of  wages  which  they  earned  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  But  of  the  mass  of  English  work- 
men, he  concludes  they  are  better  off  than  they  were 
two  centuries  ago,  but  not  as  well  off  as  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Knowing  of  the  immense  increase 
of  wealth  in  England  since  the  fifteenth  century  we 
need  not  visit  London  to  be  apprised  of  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  inhabitants  of  the  East  and  West  Ends. 

The  history  of  comparative  wages  in  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  been  written.  Wages  a  century 
ago  ranged  from  $5  to  $10  per  month.  The  laborers 
upon  the  public  works  in  Washington  from  1793  to 
1800  received  $70  a  year.  A  half-century  ago  farm 
laborers  received  $8  to  $10  per  month;  carpenters  $1 
per  day;  male  school  teachers  $12  per  month.  These 
wages,  of  course,  must  be  compared  with  the  cost  of 
living  at  the  time.  About  all  we  know  of  the  re 
lative  condition  is  that  the  laborer  was  practically  in- 
dependent of  wages  as  the  means  of  subsistence  were 
open  to  him.  Times  were  easy  and  there  was  none  of 
the  anxiety  which  now  is  characteristic  of  laborers. 
The  census  f  jr  1870  shows  the  average  annual  income 
for  wage-earners  to  have  been  a  little  over  $400,  while 
the  census  for  1880  shows  the  average  to  be  only 
about  $300,  or  25  per  cent.  less.  But  in  the  period 
from  1873  to  1878,  the  staples  of  wheat,  corn,  flour, 
mess- pork  and  cotton  decreased  in  value  an  average 
of  43  per  cent  by  money  appreciation,  demoralization 
and  resumption.  If  rents  and  other  necessary  charges 
to  labor  declined  as  much,  the  wage- earner  was  better 
paid  in  1880  than  in  1870,  despite  the  decline  in 
nominal  wages.  The  American  farmer  would  be 
greatly  crippled,  of  course,  by  such    a  decline  in  the 
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prices  of  all  he  had  to  sell.  The  1)low  upou  inami- 
facturers  would  have  been  as  heavy  had  not  the 
ability  among  them  to  combine,  through  the  operation 
of  the  tariff,  enabled  them,  in  part,  to  escape  the  full 
force  of  the  effects  of  the  appreciation.  But  despite 
the  probable  gain  in  actual  wages  to  the  laborers  we 
cannot  believe  there  is  equality  in  distribution,  when 
the  census  for  1880  shows  the  aggregate  profit  in  ten 
of  the  leading  manufacturing  classes  to  have  been  al- 
most  as  great  as  the  aggregata  wages  paid  to  all  their 
employes. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  MONEY. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  professional  singer  who,  ia 
juaking  a  tour  of  the  world,  reached  the  Society  Is- 
lands, and  there  sang  to,  it  may  be  presumed,  a  de- 
lighted aiidience.  Having  agreed  to  take  one-third 
of  the  door  receipts,  she  was  surprised,  when  she 
came  to  collect  her  share,  to  find  that  it  consisted  of 
three  pigs,  twenty-three  tiu-keys,  forty-four  chickens, 
five  thousand  cocoa-nuts,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  lemons,  oranges  and  bananas.  These  commodities 
were  her  wages,  and  as  they  were  plenty,  and  the 
medium  of  exchange  which  she  found  necessary  for 
defraying  her  expenses  in  travel  scarce,  she  found 
that  what  would  have  netted  her  a  good  round  sum 
in  Paris  was  worth  little  there  except  in  so  far  as 
she  could  consume  them  as  food.  Gulliver's  Travels 
has  the  absurd  story  of  a  philosopher  who  proposed 
to  invent  a  universal  language — a  sort  of  Volaplik — 
by  having  the  person  who  had  need  or  desire  to  talk 
in  a  foreign  tongue  carry  a  peddler's  pack,  contain- 
ing all  kinds  of  tools  and  mechanical  devices  by  the 
aid  of  which  to  make  his  ideas  known.  When  two 
foreigners — similarly  loaded — of  unknown  tongue  met, 
all  they  would  have  to  do  was  to  put  down  their 
packs,  select  the  articles  representing  the  ideas  they 
wished  to  convey,  and  so  carry  on  an  instructive 
and  entertaining  conversation.  We  laugh  at  Swift's 
satire,  but  such  incommoding,  because  of  barter-trade, 
drove  men  to  invent  money. 
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We  thiak  8f  money  either  as  coined  metal  or  as 
paper  issued  and  secured  by  tlie  goverament.  but 
many  other  things — some  of  which  are  now  common 
commodities — were  employed  as  money  even  before 
the  metals  Avere  coined,  and  what  with  us  are  now 
commodities  are  still  used  in  some  countries  as  the 
medium  of  exchange.  Nor  has  barter  entirely  dis- 
appeared; it  is  extensirely  used  in  the  countries  of 
highest  civilization  and  most  abundant  money.  Money 
in  exchange  differs  from  barter  only  in  serving  the 
more  general  purpose.  If  Jones  has  a  horse  which  he 
wishes  to  dispose  of  so  as  to  enable  him  to  buy  and  keep 
a  cow,  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  money  medium 
of  exchange,  he  can  sell  the  horse  for  money  to  any 
one  wanting  the  horse,  and  then  can  turn  about  and 
with  his  money  buy  a  cow  of  whoever  has  one  for 
sale,  but  in  a  purely  bai'ter  country,  Jones  would 
have  to  find  a  man  who  had  a  cow  he  wished  to  give 
for  the  horse.  The  horse  might  become  money  by 
being  made  the  medium  of  exchange  accepted  by 
everybody  in  payment  for  all  kinds  of  services.  The 
determination,  then,  of  whether  any  object  is  money 
is  the  universality  with  which  it  effects  the  exchange 
of  services  in  buying  and  selling,  paying  debts,  or 
employing  labor.  The  needs  of  men  to  exchange 
products  have  led  them  almost  universally — and  even 
in  the  most  barbarous  state — to  adopt  some  form  of 
money  as  a  means  of  facilitating  exchanges. 

Historical  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  skins  of 
wild  animals  first  came  into  use  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
change. This  was  the  money  which  a  people  de- 
voted to  the  chase  would  naturally  adopt,  as  the  skins 
were   in   universal   use.     The  Hudson  Bay  Company 
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found  that  furs  were  the  current  money  among  the 
Indians  with  whom  they  traded,  and  this  became  their 
standard.  The  furs  were  called  "skins."  One  beaver 
skin  was  reckoned  worth  two  marten  skins,  and  the 
marten  worth  one  shilling.  The  Esquimaux  are  said 
to  even  yet  employ  furs  as  mDney.  Leather  formed 
the  early  currency  at  Rome  and  Carthage,  and  in 
Sparta  and  Russia. 

We  have  noted  that  pressure  of  population  drove 
the  hunters  to  keep  flocks  and  herds.  *  These  in  turn 
became  the  medium  of  exchange.  The  ox  was  taken 
as  the  standard.  Homer  tells  how  Zeus*  took  away 
the  judgment  of  Glaucos,  so  that  he  gave  his  arms 
worth  a  hundred  oxen  for  those  of  Diomed,  worth  only 
nine  oxen.  The  Latin  name  for  money  was  jiecunia, 
and  this  is  derived  from  peciis,  which  meant  literally 
the  thing  fastened  up,  viz. :  the  horned  cattl.e  which 
were  tied  up,  as  opposed  to  the  sheep  which  were 
folded.  We  use  the  ie:YTas  pecuniary  B.\i.diimpecit,niouSy 
and  rarely  think  that  they  came  to  have  their  signi- 
ficance in  the  days  when  cattle  passed  as  current 
money.  If  the  ox  may  have  been  said  to  represent 
the  dollar  of  the  early  Roman,  the  .sheep  represented 
a  dime;  for  ten  sheep  were  counted  as  the  equivalent 
of  one  ox.  There  is  the  evidence  of  language  that 
cattle  were  used  as  money  by  many  early  nations. 
The  English  fee — the  law^^er  and  the  doctor  charge 
fees — is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  feoh,  mean- 
ing cattle.  The  German,  Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norse  word  for  tax  or  tribute  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  word  meaning  cattle.  The 
Friesian  equivalent  sket  still  meaas  cattle.  Cattle  are 
♦Zus. 
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the  mouej  of  the  Zulus  aud  Kafifirs  to  this  day. 
Teutonic  (early  German)  and  Icelandic  fines  were 
assessed  in  cattle,  and  a  similar  use  was  in  vogue 
in  the  early  Irish  civilization. 

Capital,  chattel  aud  cattle  are  all  derived  from  rapi- 
tale — kine.  Slaves  still  form  a  part  of  the  cuiTency  of 
Central  Africa,  and  there  is  evidence  of  such  currency 
in  early  Ireland.  They  were  So  used  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  the  historian. 

Wampum    cm-rency    prevailed    for    a    considerable 
period  as  the  principal  money  of  the  New  England 
colonies.  In  Massachusetts  it  was  made  a  legal  tender 
for  any  amount  up  to  12d.,  but  custom  recognized  it 
in  transactions  of  any  amount.     Prof.  Wm.  G.  Sum- 
ner, in  his  "History  of  American  Currency,"  gives  the 
following  interesting  account  of  the  wampum  monev : 
"When  exploring  parties  penetrated  to  Long  Island 
Sound,  they  found  along  its  coasts  tribes  of  Indians 
far  more  ci^dlized  than  those  who  had  been  met  further 
north.    The  cause  or  indication  of  this  superority  was 
that  they  had  a  circulating  medium.    This  consisted  of 
beads  of  two  kinds,  one  Avhite,  made  out  of  the  end 
of  a  periwinkle  shell,  and  the  other  black,  made  out  of 
the  black  part  of  a  clam  shell.     These  beads  were 
rubbed  down  and  polished  as  articles  of  ornament, 
and  arranged  in  strings  or  belts  into  jewelry,  being 
objects  of  real  beauty  when  the  colors  were  artistically 
combined.     These  beads  and  belts  were  used  by  the 
Indians  themselves  as  money,  and  were  real  money. 
They  regarded  one  black  bead  as  worth  two  white." 
A  belt  of  wampum  consisted  of  360  beads.     A  belt 
of  white  beads  were  reckoned  at  53.,  a  belt  of  the 
black  at  10s.     '"It  was   for  the  Indians,"  says  Prof. 
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Sumner,  "iu  thoir  limited  community,  a  perfect 
money."  It  also  served  the  colonists  in  their  local 
transactions,  but  in  thoir  relations  with  Europe,  where 
metal  formed  the  money  cvirrency,  the  wampum  had 
no  exchange  value.  This  prevented  the  wampum  from 
becoming  a  perfect  money  for  the  colonists,  and  also 
tended  to  depreciate  it  as  a  local  currency,  Just  as 
limitations  upon  the  legal  tender  quality  of  a  money 
tends  to  depreciate  it  in  comparison  with  a  money 
having  full  legal  tender  quality."' 

A  number  of  agricultural  products  have  served  the 
purposes  of  money.  Corn  is  said  to  still  serve  the 
Norwegians  as  money,  and  there  it  is  even  deposited 
in  banks,  and  loaned  and  borrowed.  It  served  the 
same  purpose  at  one  time  in  Mexico  and  Central  Ame- 
rica. Olive  oil  is  said  to  serve  as  the  currency  in 
some  islands  of  the  Mediterranian  and  some  towns  of 
Asia  Minor.  Cocoa-nuts  and  tea  have  also  sensed  as 
the  medium  of  exchange.  The  Virginian  colonists 
employed  tobacco,  which  served  not  only  locally, 
l)ut  circulated  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  some  extent 
in  Eui'ope.  In  1618,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  issued 
an  executive  order  fixing  the  value  of  tobacco  at  3s. 
the  pound  weight,  and  making  it  legal  tender,  with 
penalty  for  refusal  to  accept  it  of  three  years  im- 
prisonment at  hard  labor.  The  Virginia  Company  im- 
ported young  women  from  England  as  wives  for  the 
settlers  under  an  agreement  of  100  pounds  of  tobacco 
per  wife,  and  later,  150  pounds.  In  1641,  Massa- 
chusetts made  corn  a  legal  tender,  and  in  1732  Mary- 
land enacted  that  corn  and  tobacco  should  be  legal 
tenders. 

Other  articles  which  have  served  as  cui-rency  are: 
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eggs  ill  Swilzerlautl,  dried  codfish  iu  Newfoundland, 
cocoa-nuts  iu  Yucatan,  almonds  in  s;>me  Eui'opeaq 
states,  cotton  cloth,  called  Guinea  pieceSy  iu  Africa, 
and  similar  pieces  of  cloth  in  a  number  of  countries. 
Sumatra,  Mexico,  Peru,  etc.,  straw-money — small  mats 
made  of  rice -straw — in  some  of  the  Portuguese 
possessions,  woven  mats  in  Samoa,  salt  in  Sumatra, 
Abyssinia,  etc.,  nails  as  small  change  in  Scotland, 
etc. 

We  are  familiar  with  metal  money  in  the  form  of 
gold  and  silver  coins,  and  copper  and  nickel  in  small 
change.  Not  only  have  these  metals  served  as  money 
from  early  times,  but  iron,  tin,  lead,  platinum,  and 
other  metals  have  been  used  as  the  medium  of  ex- 
change. In  the  early  ages,  however,  the  metals  were 
not  coined,  but  passed  current  by  weight,  and  long 
after  coinage  was  introduced  the  coins  were  taken  by 
fineness  and  weight  instead  of  by  denomination.  The 
records  of  these  transactions  are  very  ancient.  Abra- 
ham purchased  a  cave  of  the  sons  of  Heth  wherein 
to  bury  his  dead,  purchasing  of  Ephron,  who  fixed 
the  value  at  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver.  "And 
Abraham  hearkened  unto  Ephron ;  and  Abraham 
weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver,  which  he  had  named  iu 
the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  the  merchants." 
Arguros,  used  by  Homer  to  indicate  silver,  meant  also 
silver  money  or  money  in  general.  The  aes  of  the 
Romans  meant  copper,  money,  wages,  the  pay  of  a 
soldier,  reward,  etc.  So  too  the  Latin  argentum- 
silver — meant  silver- money,  or  money  in  general,  and 
from  the  argent  urn  the  French  get  argent,  meaning 
either  silver  or  money.  The  Latin  aiirum — gold — waa 
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Used  also  iu  the  double  sense   of  gold  and  money  in 
general. 

None  of  the  ancient  iron  money  is  in  existence,  al- 
though the  ancient  writei's  give  abundance  evidence 
of  its  extensive  use.  We  have  noted  that  the  laws  of 
Solon  restricted  the  Spartans  to  a  heavy  iron  coin.  It 
was  probably  made  into  small  bars.  Iron  money  in 
the  form  of  small  bars  is  still  current  in  Central 
Africa.  Japan,  probalily,  yet  uses  iron  for  small  coin, 
although  the  minting  of  iron  coins  has  been  discon- 
tinued. It  formed  the  chief  money  of  Sweden  xintil 
comparatively  recent  years,  and  served  for  a  long  time 
as  the  subsidiary  coin  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  so 
used  also  in  America.  Lead  is  used  by  the  Burmese 
for  small  change,  and  passes  current  by  weight. 
Musket-balls  were  legal  tender  up  to  12d.  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1635 — a  ball  being  reckoned  at  a  farthing. 

Tin  was  an  early  English  ciuTency,  as  the  tin  mines 
of  Cornwall  were  early  worked  and  that  substance 
consequently  became  plentiful.  In  later  times,  tin 
was  again  used,  farthings  of  tin  being  struck  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  half -pence  and  farthing 
in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary.  The  metal  is  cur- 
rent by  weight  in  the  region  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  Copper  is  an  ancient  money,  having  been 
used  by  nearly  all  nations,  and  often  as  the  principal 
currency.  It  is  now  in  common  use  as  a  token  money, 
being  now  alloyed,  however,  with  tin.  Gold  and 
silver  now  form  the  chief  moneys  of  almost  every 
nation,  and  are  everywhere  current.  The  Asiatic  na- 
tions prefer  silver.  In  late  years  England  and  Ger- 
many have  demonetized  silver,  and  the  United  States 
had  practically  demonetized  it  from  1873  to  the  Silver 
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Act  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  which  did  not  even 
then  restore  it  to  unlimited  coinage.  However,  the 
use  of  silver  currency  and  the  amount .  is  increas- 
ing steadily  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  ;  while 
in  the  United  States  it  has  continued  to  be  the  chief 
metal  money  of  the  people. 

Russia  has  made  the  sole  experiment  with  platinum 
money.  Practically  having  the  monopoly  of  the 
platinum  mines  of  the  world,  Russia  endeavored  to 
make  it  the  chief  money  of  the  Empire.  Conse- 
quently, Russia  began  its  coinage  in  1828,  but  dis- 
continued it  in  l8-t5,  and  withdrew  the  existing  coin- 
age from  circulation.  Nickel  is  now  commonly  known 
as  an  alloy  in  the  subsidiary  coinage. 

The  coinage  of  money  was  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  Greeks  whom,  it  seems,  learned  the  art  from 
the  Lydians.  The  earlier  coins  have  the  stamp  of  an 
ox,  and  was  called  6oos*— the  ox— the  supposition 
being  that  it  was  originally  a  representative  of  the 
old  cattle- money.  Silver  coins  were  struck  as  early 
as  700  B.  C,  and  there  are  Macedonian  coins  in  ex- 
istence of  the  date  of  500  B.  C.  Xenophon  notes 
the  purity  of  the  Athenian  coins  of  his  day  and  the 
advantages  they  possessed  in  trade.  The  Romans 
used  as  an  early  money  leather,  painted  wood,  and 
pieces  of  metal  determined  in  value  by  weight.  Cop- 
per of  a  pound  weight,  called  as,  was  introduced  by 
Numa  or  Servius  Tullius.  Silver  coinage  began  at 
Rome  about  259  B.  C,  and  gold  coinage  about  200 
B.  C.  Silver  and  gold  coins  of  foreign  make  were 
in  circulation  at  Rome  \n-iov  to  their  coinage  there. 
But  long .  after  coinage  was  resorted  to   money  still 
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passed  by  weight,  and  it  was  not  until  the  minting 
process  had  reached  such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  t  j 
prevent  successful  counterfeiting,  and  coinage  had 
become  the  sovereign  attribute  of  the  state,  which  it 
was  not  during  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  money  passed  current  at  the  mint  stamp.  And 
even  now  the  money  of  one  country  is  accepted  by 
another  only  by  weight  at  the  bullion  rating. 

There  is  this  peculiarity  about  all  the  money  cur- 
rencies we  have  so  enumerated — all  were  useful  in 
themselves,  apart  from  their  money-  use,  either  as 
articles  of  food,  clothing,  ornament,  or  in  the  arts. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  wampum  beads,  the  red 
feathers  of  the  Fijians,  and  a  few  others,  useful  only 
for  barbaric  ornaments,  the  gold  and  silver  metals 
which  have  displaced  all  other  moneys  seem  the  least 
intrinsically  useful  of  all.  It  is  true  that  gold  and 
silver  are  used  in  the  arts  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
that  they  form  the  materials  for  personal  ornamenta- 
tion and  ostentation,  vast  quantities  of  the  bullion 
being  manufactured  into  jewelry,  table-service,  etc.; 
but  this  latter  use  is  largely  the  result  of  the  value 
of  silver  and  gold  due  to  their  money-use;  and  con- 
sequently were  silver  and  gold  discontinued  as  money 
there  would  be  so  little  demand  for  them  that  mining 
of  them  would  almost  cease.  But  they  have  come 
into  wse  as  money,  not  because  of  their  usefulness  in 
themselves,  but  because  theyoffered  well-nigh  perfect 
money  material.  When  animals  were  used  as  the 
medium  of  exchange  the  standard  of  equality  was 
not  uniform,  and  of  course  the  poorer  would  always 
be  given  in  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  in  an  exchange 
where  the  head  counted  and  not  the  quality  offered. 
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The  same  objection  preseuteil  itself  with  auy  agri- 
cultural product  which  might  be  meutioued.  Irou 
rusted,  and  besides  its  ugliness,  would  not  hold  the 
impress  of  the  dies  sufficiently  to  prevent  counter- 
feiting. Gold  and  silver  possessed  the  qualities  of 
being  uniform  in  every  particle  and  of  exact  equality 
one  particle  with  another.  They  did  not  rust  nor 
tarnish  ;  they  were  easily  divided  into  any  number 
of  parts,  and  stamped,  and  held  the  impress  of  the 
mint  so  as  not  to  be  successfully  imitated.  All  these 
reasons  were  powerful  agencies  in  assisting  gold  and 
silver  to  supplant,  among  civilized  nations  whose 
wants  of  a  mutual  interchange  for  products  in- 
creased with  progress,  all  the  old  forms  of  animal 
and  vegetable  mone^^s.  But  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  money  one  purpose  is  seen  to  have  con- 
trolled the  race  in  the  adoption  of  a  currency,  viz. : 
to  secure  the  easiest  and  best  method  of  a  free  in- 
terchange of  products.  In  view  of  the  above  facts, 
it  may  be  safe  to  venture  that  the  best  money  is  the 
money  which  best  facilitates  exchange,  and  the  one 
which  may  be  had  for  the  least  outlay  of  effort  is  the 
better  of  two  equally  facilitating  exchange. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

PAPER  MONEY. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  the  cnapter  upon  the 
origin  of  money  will  now  appreciate  the  definition  of 
money  as  given  by  Prof.  Francis  A.  Walker: 

"  Money  is  that  which  passes  freely  from  hand  to 
hand  throughout  the  community,  in  final  discharge  of 
debts  and  full  payment  for  commodities,  being  ac- 
cepted equally  without  reference  to  the  character  or 
credit  of  the  person  who  offers  it,  and  without  the 
intention  of  the  person  who  receives  it  to  consume  it, 
or  enjoy  it,  or  apply  it  to  any  other  use  than  in  turn 
to  tender  it  to  others  in  discharge  of  debts  or  payment 
of  commodities." 

In  all  the  moneys  we  have  examined  the  material 
has  had  other  uses  than  that  of  money:  the  ox,  corn, 
or  cocoa-nut  might  at  any  time  be  transferred  from 
the  list  of  currency  to  become  food  ;  the  red  feathers 
or  wampum  to  purely  ornamental  purposes  ;  the  iron 
or  copper  to  use  in  the  mechanical  arts  ;  the  gold  and 
silver  to  ornamentation  or  other  uses  ;  but  each  and 
all  in  their  capacity  of  money  served  merely  the  pur- 
pose of  the  facility  of  exchange.  And  now  we  come 
to  paper  currency,  which  may  be  called  the  distinct- 
ively modern  money,  or  the  money  of  modern  pro- 
gress, although  similar  money  seems  to  have  been  in 
use  in  China  from  early  times.  The  material  of 
which  it  is  made  is  of  less  value,  measured  by  the 
effort  of  securing  and  preparing,  than  almost  any  in 
the  cateo-ory  of  enumeration  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
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but  it  also  possesses  nearly  all  the  qualities  of  gold 
or  silver,  and  excels  them  iu  lightness  and  for  pur- 
poses of  fractional  currency.  The  volume  of  paper 
currency  in  circulation  in  1890  was  nearly  $4,000,- 
000,000,  exceeding  the  volume  of  either  silver  or 
gold. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  "  Treasury  notes, "  or, 
as  commonly  known,  "  greenbacks,  "  *'  banknotes  " 
and  "  silver-certificates,"  each  performing,  in  so  far 
as  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  people  are  concerned,  the 
service  of  a  perfect  currency,  and  being  more  satis- 
factory than  gold  coin.  But  it  has  been  by  a  long 
and  sad  experience  that  we  have  come  to  a  safe  paper 
currency.  In  no  country  have  there  been  more  experi- 
ments with  paper  money,  or  more  vicissitudes  than 
in  our  own. 

We  have  told  briefly  the  story  of  wampum  and 
other  currencies  in  New  England.  These  were  im- 
perfect because  of  the  colonists'  relations  with  Eng- 
land, in  which  such  money  was  not  cui-rent.  They 
had,  consequently,  one  standard  for  their  trade  with 
England  andouBfor  local  interchange,  but  the  higher 
standard  for  commercial  intercourse  with  England 
continually  demoralized  more  and  more  the  local  cur- 
rency. By  1649  wampum  had  depreciated  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  began  to  be  rejected  in  private 
transactions,  and  the  "barter  currency,"  so  called,  of 
corn  and  cattle,  was  discounted  25  and  50  per  cent. 
In  this  condition  of  affairs  came  the  expedition  against 
Canada  in  1690.  This  expedition,  which  cost  the 
colonists  £50,000,  uadertaken  in  the  hope  that  the 
booty  would  pay  the  expenses,  was  a  failure.  The 
troops  were  clamorous  for  their  pay,  and  there  was 
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nothing  in  the  treasury  with  which  to  pay.  At  this 
juncture  a  resort  was  had  to  paper  money.  The  issue 
was  limited  to  £40,000.  In  the  first  year  the  soldiers 
disposed  of  it  at  one-third  discount,  although  it  was 
receivable  for  taxes,  and  for  goods  collected  in  the 
treasury  for  taxes.  In  1691,  £10,000,  which  were  in 
the  treasuiy,  were  ordered  burned,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  bills  were  made  receivable  for  taxes  at  an  ad- 
vance of  5  per  cent  over  coin,  and  this  regulation  kept 
this  issue  at  par  for  twenty  years.  Massachusetts 
now  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  colony  by  an  annual  issue  of  bills,  but  the 
issue  was  limited  in  amount,  and  regulations  were 
made  to  draw  in  the  issue  by  the  taxes.  The  bills 
so  drawn  in  were  not  reissued.  Owing  to  scarcity  of 
money  an  issue  of  £10,000  was  made  in  1702,  and 
taxes  to  the  extent  of  £6,000  were  voted,  by  which 
the  bills  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The 
issues  of  paper  money,  under  these  restrictions,  con- 
tinued down  to  1710  without  any  serious  deprecia- 
tion. 

In  1709  preparations  began  for  a  second  expedi- 
tion against  Canada,  and  hence  £30,000  were  issued, 
together  with  a  re-issue  of  £10,000  of  the  old  bills 
with  which  to  defray  the  expenses,  and,  in  1711, 
another  issue  of  £10,000  was  made.  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New  England 
colonies  joined  together  in  the  expedition,  and  the 
others  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  issuance  of  paper  ciu-rency.  The  bills  became 
redundant  and  the  time  of  redemption,  which  had 
been  set  at  four  years,  had  to  be  extended  from  time 
to  time.     The  paper  now  began  to  depreciate,  despite 
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it3  legal  tender  character  aaJ  stringent  enactments  to 
enforce  its  acceptance. 

There  was  a  real  want  of  currency  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, and  as  the  paper  depreciated  the  want  was  felt 
the  more,  and  relief  was  sought  through  public  issue 
by  loan  banks — the  word  bank  as  then  used  meaning 
an  issue  of  paper  money  by  the  government  or  a  cor- 
poration.    The  system  began  in  Massachusetts,  but 
Pennsylvania  is  accredited  with  having  had  the  most 
perfect  of  these  banks.      It  was  put  in  operation  in 
1723.     The  limit  of  issue  was  £15,000,  distributed  to 
commissioners  in  each  county  in  proportion  to  the 
tax  assessment.     The  commissioners  loaned  the  money 
upon  real  estate,  taking  mortgages  as  security.     The 
loan  was  for    16  years   at   5  per  cent    per  annum, 
and   instalments    of    one-sixteenth  were  required  to 
be  paid  annually,  and  these  instalments  when  paid 
in  were  to  be  re -loaned,   but  only  to  the  end  of  the 
original    period  of    16    years.       Benjamin   Franklin 
printed  the  bills   of  issue,   and  later  in  his  life  he 
wi-ote  that  it  was  a  profitable  job  for  himself,   and  a 
good  thing  in  general,  but  thought  there  should  be  a 
limit.       This   system,    in  one  form  or  another,  was 
adopted  by  most  of  the  colonies.     But  those  who  se- 
cured the  re-loans  objected,  urging  that  it  was  un- 
just  that   they   should  repay  in  six,   seven  or  eight 
years,  since  those  first  served  had  had  sixteen  years 
in  which   to  repay  ;    and   as  the  demand  for  more 
money  continued,  the   "  banks"  were  continued  from 
time  to  time.      Of  loans   made  in  Massachusetts  in 
1714,  due  in  five  years,  some  were  not  paid  for  more 
than  thirty  years.     New  issues  depreciated  the  exist- 
ino-  issues,   and  old   debts  became  easy  of  payment, 
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yet  the  records  show  that  principal,  aud  sometimes 
interest,  was  not  always  paid.  Many  of  the  debtors, 
having  large  arrears  deeampe  1,  without  payment,  A 
majority  of  the  people  were  debtors,  and  hence  were 
interested  in  making  their  debts  easy  of  payment  by 
new  issues  and  preventing  foreclosures  of  the  mort- 
gaged estates,  the  liens  upon  which  were  confused. 
The  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  in  1715  or  1716, 
issued  £100,000  of  new  bills,  "  because  bills  were 
scarce."  An  ounce  of  silver,  which  was  worth  5s.  2d. 
sterling,  and  which,  under  the  earlier  colonial  issue, 
had  been  worth  aboiit  6s.  8d.,  was  now  worth  12s.  ia 
the  colonial  currency.  A  South  Carolina  issue,  made 
in  1812,  depreciated  33^  per  cent  the  first  year,  50 
per  cent  the  second,  and  continued  depreciating. 

Despite  depreciations  and  the  fact  that  the  new 
issues  brought  little  or  no  relief,  the  demand  for  more 
money  continvied  unabated,  and  new  schemes  were 
continually  advocated  to  secure  new  issues.  A  writer 
of  the  times  urged  issues  of  money  for  public  im- 
provements, claiming  that  "£50,000  ought  to  be  laid 
out  for  building  a  bridge  over  the  Charles  river," 
arguing  that  ruin  impended  unless  the  currency  was 
enlarged  so  that  workmen  could  be  employed.  Labor- 
ers, he  claimed,  were  compelled  to  take  from  one -half 
to  two-thirds  of  their  wages  in  goods,  and  people 
who  were  obliged  to  sell  estates  could  not  secure  more 
than  half-price.  Massachusetts  made  another  issue 
of  £10,000  pounds  in  1721,  and  forbade  buying  and 
selling  of  silver,  the  paper  currency  having  depreciated 
more  than  sixty  per  cent  in  coin  sterling.  England 
forbade  the  royal  governors  to  sign  any  acts  to  emit 
currency,  but  the  colonies  evaded  this  order  by  mat- 
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lag  their  new  issues  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming 
the  old  ones.  The  rate  of  interest  ran  at  eight  per 
cent,  but  by  legal  enactment  the  loans  were  made  at 
four,  because  a  low  rate  encouraged  business.  The 
result  was  land-speculation  and  laying  out  of  new 
towns  on  the  "boom"  scale,  equaling,  in  comparison 
to  population,  the  palmy  days  of  our  own  western 
"booms." 

As  England  had  forbidden  colonial  issue  the  pro- 
ject of  private  banks  of  issue  was  revived  ;  to  avoid 
the  creation  of  these  banks  the  royal  authority  made 
a  concession  of  an  issue  of  £76,500  for  public  ex- 
penses, but  fixed  1741  as  the  terminal  of  all  outstand- 
ing issues.  This  was  in  1733,  and  as  times  were  hard 
Ehode  Island  issued  £100,000  in  bills.  The  Boston 
merchants  agreed  not  to  receive  the  Rhode  Island  is- 
sue, and  issued  on  their  own  account  £110,000  in  bills, 
to  be  redeemed  one-tenth  each  year  at  the  rate  of  19s. 
per  ounce  of  silver.  But  some  of  the  Boston  mer- 
chants broke  the  agreement  and  accepted  the  Rhode 
Island  currency,  and  currency  fell  to  27s.  per  oz.  of 
silver.  Hence  the  merchants'  issue  became  too  valua- 
ble to  circulate  and  was  hoarded  for  redemption. 

In  1737  a  new  issue  was  made  to  take  the  place  of 
the  old.  The  new  bills  were  known  as  "  new  tenor," 
and  were  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one  to  three — indicating 
the  depreciation  of  the  old  issue  to  have  been  over 
sixty  per  cent.  It  had  been  proposed  to  retire  the 
paper  currency  by  taxation  by  the  end  of  1741,  but 
this  was  found  impossible,  and  as  the  governors  were 
permitted  to  allow  new  issues  for  retiring  the  old,  the 
issuance  of  bills  continued.  The  new  issue  was 
called  "  new  tenor,"    and  the    "  new  tenor"   of  1737 
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became  "middle  tenor.'"  The  ''new  tenor"  were  sup- 
posed to  rate  at  6s.  8d.  per  oz.  of  silver,  but  depre- 
ciated to  an  average  of  about  8s.  per  oz.  The  "old 
tenor"  were  at  the  rate  of  29s.  The  "specie  issue"  of 
1733,  redeemable  at  19s.  per  oz.,  were  at  a  higher  rate 
than  the  "old  tenor."  In  1740  a  "specie  bank"  had 
been  organized  in  opposition  to  a  "land  bank,"  and  its 
notes  were  redeemable  in  fifteen  years  at  the  rate  of 
208.  per  ounce  of  silver.  This  was  forced  to  stop 
within  the  year,  but  its  notes  remained  at  par.  But 
of  all  these  issues,  all  were  hoarded — so  runs  the  story 
— except  the  poorest  ;  and  after  all  the  eflPort  to  se- 
cure and  keep  a  circulating  medium,  none  remained 
but  the  most  depreciated.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
not  far  to  seek,  but  we  are  now  getting  at  the  mere 
outlines  of  the  facts. 

In  1745  the  New  England  colonies  joined  in  the 
enterprise  to  capture  Louisburg  from  the  French. 
The  restrictions  on  issue  were  not  enforced  and  new 
issues  were  made  as  needed  to  prepare  the  expedition. 
It  was  successfiil,  and  parliament  ransomed  the  for- 
tress from  the  colonists  in  order  to  restore  it  to  France 
in  the  treaty  which  speedily  followed.  The  share 
falling  to  Massachusetts  was  nearly  £139,000,  and 
as  the  paper  currency  was  depreciated  over  ninety 
per  cent,  it  was  found  that  this  sum  would  cancel  the 
paper  currency.  This  course  was  determined  upon, 
and  they  asked  and  received  their  portion  from  Eng- 
land in  silver  dollars  and  copper  coins.  Ti-ade,  ship- 
building and  other  industries  which  had  been  on  the 
decline  at  once  revived.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island 
refused  to  follow  the  example  of  Massachusetts,  jfnd 
in  1763  the  court  of  Rhode  Island  lixed  the  scale  of 
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depreciation  for  old  debts  at  oiie  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lar worth  4s.  6d.  for  £7  "old  tenor."  The  "new 
tenor"  issues  were  at  a  less  rate  of  discount. 

The  following  statements,  taken  from  tables  in  Prof. 
Sumner's  "  History  of  American  Currency,"  give  the 
amount  of  currency  afloat  in  New  England  in  1749, 
when  Massachusetts  redeemed  her  currency  with  the 
coin  from  the  Louisburg  ransom,  and  the  relative  depre- 
ciation of  the  colonial  cun-ency.  Currency  in  circu- 
lation in  terms  of  the  "old  tenor"  in  1749  :  Massa- 
chusetts, £2,466,712  ;  Connecticut,  £281,000  ;  Rhode 
Island,  £550,000  ;  New  Hampshire,  £450,000.  The 
ounce  of  silver — English  standard — continued  5s.  2d. 
Measured  by  this  standard,  exchange  on  London 
would  have  been  at  par  at  100.  Massachusetts  ex- 
change on  London  was  as  follows:  In  1702,  133; 
1706,  135;  1713,  150;  1716,  175;  1717,  225;  1722, 
270;  1728,  340;  1730,  380;  1737,  500;  1741,  550; 
1749,  1100.  As  in  1702,  it  required  6s.  lOM.  Massa- 
chusetts cun-ency  to  purchase  the  equivalent  of  an 
ounce  of  silver,  and  so  on  along  an  ascending  scale  of 
quantity  until  1749,  when  60s.  currency  were  required 
to  buy  an  ounce  of  silver.  The  rate  of  exchange  for 
New  England  was  the  same  as  for  Massachusetts. 
For  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  it  was  160  in  1740, 
and  180  to  190  in  1748;  for  Maryland,  200;  North 
Carolina  1400  in  1740—1100  in  1748;  South  Caro- 
lina, 800  to  750.  In  1751,  Parliament  forbade  the 
colonies  to  make  any  further  issue  of  legal  tender 
notes,  but  allowed  them  to  issue  bills  redeemable  by 
taxes  in  a  year,  and  bearing  interest,  and  in  case  of 
war  to  extend  the  redemption  for  four  years.  The 
war  which  wrested  Canada  from  France  required  such 
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issues,  bat  under  the  precautions  required,  the  depre- 
ciation was  but  slight.  This  war,  which  lasted  from 
1754  to  1763,  cost  the  colonies  $16,000,000,  of  which 
England  repaid  to  them  $5,000,000. 

When  the  Revolutionary  war  broke  out  Massa- 
chusetts was  about  the  only  colony  out  of  debt.  The 
colonies  were  familiar  with  paper  inoney,  and  in  most 
of  them  it  was  already  in  circulation,  and  all  made 
issues  of  it  to  pay  for  the  war  pre])arations.  When 
the  Continental  Congress  met  it  was  without  power 
to  levy  taxes,  and  the  only  method  of  raising  money 
with  which  the  members  were  familiar,  and,  in  fact, 
the  only  method  open  to  them,  was  adopted,  viz. :  the 
issuing  of  bills.  $300,000  was  issued  in  August  of 
1775,  and  $9,000,000  before  it  began  to  depreciate 
in  1776.  In  December  of  1776  $5,000,000  more  were 
issued.  In  1777  it  had  sunk  to  half  its  nominal  value. 
At  this  juncture  Congress  denounced  every  one  who 
would  not  accept  the  bills  at  par  "as  a  public  enemy," 
and  liable  to  have  whatever  he  offered  for  sale  confis- 
cated. At  the  same  time  the  states  wei-e  called  upon 
to  make  the  continental  money  legal-tender  in  the 
respective  states,  and  to  cancel  their  own  issues,  and 
to  receive  all  money  in  the  future  from  the  common 
treasury.  The  first  request  was  promptly  granted, 
the  last  was  not — probably  could  not — be  acted  upon, 
and  the  bills  of  each  of  the  thirteen  states  continued 
to  circulate  in  competition  with  the  continental  money. 
The  legal-tender  enactments  did  not  put  an  end  to 
depreciation,  and  the  redundant  issues  were  aug- 
mented from  time  to  time  by  new  issues  in  the  endeav- 
or to  meet  the  exigencies  growing  out  of  the  war. 

September  2,  1779,  Congress   found  that  the  out- 
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standing  notes  amounted  to  $160,000,000,  and  then 
fixed  the  limit  at  §200,000,000,  and  this  limit  was 
reached  before  the  end  of  the  year.*  "At  this  time 
it  was  so  miich  depreciated  that  $40  in  bills  were 
worth  only  $1  in  specie.  A  pair  of  boots  cost  $600 
in  continental  currency.  A  soldier's  pay  for  a  month 
would  hardly  buy  him  a  dinner,"  In  1780  the  money 
was  worth  two  cents  on  the  dollar, f  "A  barber's  shop 
in  Philadelphia  was  papered  with  it,  and  a  dog,  coated 
with  tar,  and  the  bills  stuck  all  over  him,  was  paraded 
in  the  streets."  In  this  year  Congress  directed  the 
states  to  bring  into  the  continental  treasury  $1,250,- 
000  every  month.  This  was  to  be  paid  in  hard  money 
or  $40  in  the  old  bills  for  $1  of  the  tax — and  for 
every  $40  of  the  old  bills  brou,ght  in  $2  of  new  cur- 
rency could  be  issued,  bearing  five  per  cent,  and  this 
put  an  end  to  the  continental  money,  of  which  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  Webster,  declared  : 
"  We  have  suffered  more  fi'om  this  cause  than  from 
every  other  cause  or  calamity.  It  has  killed  more 
men,  perverted  and  corrupted  the  choicest  of  our 
country  more,  and  done  more  injustice  than  even  the 
arms  and  artifices  of  our  enemy." 


*Barne8'  "History  of  United  States." 

f  Sumner's  "  History  of  American  Curreucy. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  FURTHER    UlSTORT  OF  PAPER  MONEY   VNDER 
FREE  BANKING. 

The  close  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution, 
if  it  did  not  augment  the  financial  difficulties,  left  the 
people  to  a  full  realization  of  the  difficulties.  With 
all  of  the  destruction  of  the  war  their  capital  of  lands, 
houses,  etc.,  was  left  to  them  without  any  great  im- 
pairment ;  but  there  was  no  coin  to  serve  as  currency, 
or  in  which  to  settle  the  debts  of  debtors  who  were  in 
desperate  straits.  There  was  a  clamor  for  paper  cur- 
rency. This  demand  was  met  in  Massachusetts  by  a 
law  delaying  the  collection  of  debts.  In  Rhode  Island 
the  farmers  carried  the  election  against  the  towns  for 
a  paper  issue.  Accordingly  £100,000  were  issued 
and  loaned  on  land  secured  by  mortgage  running 
fourteen  years.  The  merchants  in  the  cities  refused 
the  currency,  and  the  farmers  boycotted  the  towns. 
It  was  such  a  contest  as  now  occurs  sometimes  be- 
tween a  farmers'  alliance  and  the  middle-men  of  a 
town,  only  this  was  over  the  paper  money.  The  As- 
sembly had  made  it  a  legal  tender,  and  the  penalties 
for  refusal  to  accept  it  in  discharge  of  debts  or  in  pay- 
ment for  commodities,  ranged  in  tines  from  £6  to  £30 
for  the  first  ofPense  and  from  £10  to  £50  for  the 
second.  And  it  was  proposed  to  disfranchise  any  one 
who  refused  to  accept  the  paper  at  an  equality  with 
metal.  But  despite  the  laws  the  paper  constantly  de- 
clined. The  bills  were  received  for  taxes  and  applied 
to  paying  the  debts  of  the  state,  and  those  who  would 
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not  accept  it  forfeited  their  security.  The  debts  of  the 
state  were  paid.  The  issue  was  made  iu  1786,  and 
iu  three  months  it  was  six  for  one  of  gold.  In 
1789  it  had  sunk  to  twelve  to  one,  and  in  September 
of  that  year  its  legal-tender  character  was  abolished, 
and  a  little  later  the  depreciation  was  legally  fixed  at 
18  to  1,  and  debts  were  paid  in  barter. 

In  the  long  period  from  the  organization  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  the  civil  war  the 
free  banking  system  flourished.  The  constitution 
forbade  any  state  to  "coin  money,"  "emit  bills  of 
credit,"  or  "  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin 
a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  ;"  but  the  banks  issued 
their  notes,  nominally  convertible  into  coin,  inconvert- 
ible in  practice,  however.  It  was  a  period  of  great 
speculation,  frequent  financial  panics,  numerous  bank- 
ruptcies and  suspensions.  Congress  chartered  the 
first  bank  of  the  United  States  in  1791.  The  capital 
was  to  be  $10,000,000 — one-foiu-th  cash,  the  remain- 
der bonds  of  the  United  States.  The  Bank  of  North 
America  had  been  organized  in  1781  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Continental  Congress.     By  the  close  of 

1812  it  is  probable  that  not  less  than  120  banks  had 
been  chartered  in  the  various  states.  These  banks 
i*an  their  course  in  New  England  speedily,   and  by 

1813  the  New  England  States  had  practically  returned 
to  a  specie  basis,  the  effects  of  which  policy  were 
marked  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  In  the 
New  England  "wild-cat"  banking  period  specie  was 
almost  driven  out,  and  the  little  remaining  was  moved 
from  bank  to  bank  in  advance  of  the  inspector.  The 
note  issues  were  based  upon  subscribed  capital  stock 
instead  of  specie  paid  in.     An  exaggerated,  perhaps, 
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exponent  of  the  system  was  the  Exchange  bank  of 
Gloucester,  R.  I.  Its  capital  stock  was  $1,000,000. 
When  it  failed  its  bills  in  circulation  were  estimated 
at  $580,000.  while  for  their  redemption  it  had  $86.42 
in  specie.  The  crash  was  so  great  that  it  put  an  end 
to  the  system  in  New  England. 

But  just  at  the  time  when  unrestricted  paper  bank- 
ing was  coming  to  an  end  in  New  England,  and  just 
as  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  the  Middle  States  were 
engaging  in  the  system  on  a  large  scale.  The  char- 
ter of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  failed  of  re- 
newal because  it  had  had  a  restraining  influence  upon 
the  issues  of  the  smaller  banking  institutions.  Banks 
were  chartered  rapidly  in  Pennsylvania  in  face  of  the 
government  vetoes.  The  general  government  issued 
treasury-notes,  receivable  in  taxes,  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Bank  issues  in  the  Middle  States  were 
at  a  discount — the  Pennsylvania  bank  issues  being  at 
14  per  cent,  discount — and  in  these  states  prices  were 
high  because  of  the  redundant  and  depreciated  cur- 
rency, while  in  New  England,  where  the  currency  was 
on  a  specie  basis,  prices  ruled  low.  The  result  was 
that  the  specie  was  drained  to  New  England  because 
trade  went  to  where  prices  were  low  to  buy.  Hence 
the  "  balance  of  trade,"  so-called,  was  in  favor  of  New 
England,  and  to  some  extent  in  favor  of  the  Western 
States,  where  "banking"  had  not  as  yet  been  inaug- 
urated. The  banks  of  Massachusetts  in  specie,  for 
the  years  mentioned,  held  the  following  amounts,  date 
of  June  1st:  1811,  $1,709,000;  1812,  $3,915,000; 
1813,  $6,171,000;  1814,  $7,326,000;  1815,  $3,915,000; 
1816,  $1,270,000.  The  results  were  a  growing  feeling 
of  strife  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  states  against 
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New  Euglaud — those  states  alleging  that  New  Eng- 
land was  drawing  off  the  specie  by  design  and  using 
it  for  furtherance  of  British  interests. 

The  year  of  1814  brought  a  suspension  of  all  the 
banks  except  those  of  New  England,  with  a  deprecia- 
tion in  the  notes  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent., 
although  it  was  agreed  that  specie  payment  should  be 
resumed  after  the  war.  The  bank  paper  in  general 
would  not  pass  except  in  a  narrow  radius  about  the 
bank  issuing  it.  The  banking  mania  spread,  how- 
ever. The  war  left  a  national  debt  of  $127,000,000, 
and  the  interest-bearing  treasury  notes,  issued  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  the  government,  augmented  the 
difficulties  of  the  redundant  issue.  In  1817  the 
Second  United  States  bank  was  chartered  with  a  capi- 
tal to  consist  of  $35,000,000:  $7,000,000  specie, 
$21,000,000  government  stock  or  specie,  and  $7,000,- 
000  government  subscription.  It  began  business  with 
$1,400,000  specie,  and  only  a  small  percentage  was 
paid  in  specie.  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  until 
the  crisis  of  1819,  when  the  bank  to  save  itself  ruined 
the  country.  The  note  circulation  was  estimated  in 
1812  at  845,000,000;  in  1817  at  $100,000,000;  in 
1819  at  $45,000,000  after  the  contraction.  Pennsyl- 
vania land  was  worth  per  acre:  in  1809,  $38;  in 
1815,  $150;  1819,  $35.  Twenty  thousand  people 
were  said  to  be  seeking  employment  in  Philadelphia, 
and  a  corresponding  state  of  affairs  existed  in  all  the 
larger  cities.  Sheriffs'  sales  were  numerous.  The 
unlimited  paper  issues  had  given  to  everything  a  fic- 
titious value;  had  encouraged  speculation  and  begot- 
ten in  the  people  an  idea  that  wealth  was  the  product 
of  money  and  speculation  rather  than  labor.     When 
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tbe  reaction  came,  as  como  it  always  must,  aud  con- 
traction had  set  in,  ruin  came.  From  1811  to  1820 
the  number  of  bankrupted  banks  in  diflPerent  states 
amounted  to  195,  and  the  "  distress  was  so  ganeral 
and  severe"  that  it  was  regarded  as  having  few  or  no 
parallels  in  history.  The  financial  distress  was  re- 
garded as  the  least  of  the  evils — the  effect  upon  pri- 
vate honesty  and  morality  in  the  speculation  rife  being 
even  more  disastrous. 

The  contraction  consequent  upon  the  crisis  of  1819 
lasted  until  1823,  when  the  recovery  became  general, 
and  the  renewed  prosperity  taught  the  lessons  of 
undue  expansion  upon  a  paper  basis — the  paper  of 
private  banks,  practically  inconvertible,  because,  how- 
ever good  the  security  might  be,  in  the  ultimate  not 
convertible  into  specie  upon  demand. 

In  1830  English  investments  began  on  a  large  scale. 
Stock  of  the  United  States  bank,  canal  and  railway 
shares  found  ready  investors  in  England.  Progress 
was  rapid.  The  banks  again  extended  their  circula- 
tion and  speculation  became  rife,  and  especially  so  in 
public  lands.  The  returns  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  were  as  follows:  In  1833,  13,900,000;  1834, 
$4,800,000;  1835,  $14,700,000;  1836,  $24,800,000; 
1837,  $6,700,000;  1838,  $3,000,000.  The  bank  ex- 
pansion was  about  as  follows;  notes  in  cu-culation: 
in  1830,  $67,000,000  nearly;  1834,  $95,000,000 
nearly;  1835,  $104,000,000  nearly;  1836,  $140,000,000 
plus;  1837,  $149,185,890.  The  crash  came  in  1837, 
when  every  bank  in  the  United  States  stopped  specie 
payment.  In  1838  there  had  been  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  banks,  but  the  note  cir- 
culation had  declined  to  $116,000,000.     The  banks 
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saved  themselves  by  suspension.  The  state  of  the 
country  may  be  gathered  from  an  address  of  business 
men  of  New  York  to  President  Van  Bui'en  praying 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  "specie  circular:"  "The 
value  of  our  real  estate  has  within  the  last  six  months 
depreciated  more  than  forty  millions."  "  Within  the 
last  two  mouths  there  have  been  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  failures."  "A  decline  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars  has  occurred  on  our  local  stocks."  "Tne 
immense  amount  of  merchandise  in  our  warehouses 
has  within  the  same  period  fallen  in  value  at  least 
thirty  per  ceut."  "  Within  a  few  weeks  not  less  than 
twenty  thousand  individuals,  depending  on  their  daily 
labor  for  their  daily  bread,  have  been  discharged  by 
their  employers  because  the  means  of  retaining  them 
were  exhausted."  In  the  southern  cities  real  estate 
speculation  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  great  prices 
realized  for  cotton.  In  1834  the  real  estate  of  Mobile 
was  assessed  at  $4,000,000;  1837,  at  $27,000,000;  in 
1838,  at  only  $20,000,000. 

While  the  United  States  was  passing  through  the 
expansion  and  speculation  mania  from  1830  to  1837 
a  similar  movement  was  in  progress  in  England.  This 
movement,  together  with  the  speculative  demand, 
kept  the  currency  from  any  apparent  depreciation, 
and  even  kept  bullion  flowing  to  this  country.  The 
rise  in  prices  in  England  from  1833  to  1837,  compari- 
son being  made  in  fifty  articles  and  taking  1,000  as 
the  basis  in  1833,  was  as  1,000  to  1,133.  The  issues 
of  the  joint-stock  banks  at  the  close  of  1835  amounted 
to  £2,799,551;  by  the  last  of  Juno  of  the  following 
year  they  had  risen  to  £3,588,564,  and  by  the  close  of 
theyear  to  £4,258,197,  so  that  the  inflations  balanced 
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each  other  to  a  certain  extent  and  prevented  the  specu- 
lation and  bank  failures  which  would  otherwise  have 
occurred.  A  seeming  paradox  occurred  in  the  period 
from  1830  to  1837.  From  January  1,  1831,  to  Jan- 
uary 1,  1837,  we  imported  $130,000,000  more  mer- 
chandise than  we  exported,  and  dming  the  same  period 
we  received  $34,000,000  in  specie  more  than  we  ex 
ported — showing  that  we  bought  $164,000,000  more 
than  we  sold.  This  probably  is  the  amount  of  British 
investment  in  American  securities  during  the  period. 
When  the  bank  of  the  United  States  finally  failed  in 
1841,  it  alone  owed  in  Europe  over  $15,000,000.  The 
crash  to  themselves,  which  the  banks  had  averted  in 
1837,  came  in  1840  with  the  total  failure  of  probably 
not  less  than  180  banks  and  a  contraction  of  their 
notes,  which  in  1837  was  over  $149,000,000,  to  $58,- 
500,000  in  1843.  In  this  year  our  low  prices  brought 
the  export  of  commodities  in  our  favor,  and  we  sold 
$40,400,000  worth  of  commodities  more  than  we 
bought;  but  in  the  same  year  we  imported  only  $20,- 
800,000  of  specie.  In  1842  we  had  sold  $3,800,000 
worth  of  commodities  more  than  we  bought,  and  at 
the  same  time  exported  $700,000  in  specie.  We  were 
evidently  paying  the  "fiddler"  to  whose  music  we  had 
danced  in  the  speculative  period  leading  up  to  the 
troubles  extending  from  1837  to  1842. 

In  1844  matters  began  to  mend.  England  began 
to  import  our  breadstuffs,  of  which  nearly  $37,500,- 
000  were  exported  in  1847,  and  brought  in  an  excess 
of  specie  over  the  export  of  $22,000,000.  The  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  gave  a  wonderful  impetus 
to  the  development  of  the  times.  From  1845  to  1849 
inclusive,  the  immigration  amounted  to  1,027,300 — 
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half  of  them  Irish.     From  1845  to  1851  the  railroad 
mileage  increased  nearly  two  and  one-lialf  times.  The 
growth  of   the  country  again  attracted   English  in- 
vestors despite  their  late  experiences.      The  invest- 
ment of  English  capital  was  estimated  at  S200,000,- 
000  in  1854  and  at  ^400,000,000  in  1857.     To  meet 
the  demand  for  capital  the  banks  again  began  to  ex- 
pand their  cm-rency.     The  crisis  of  '37-'42  had  left 
several  restrictions  upon  bank  circulation  which  led 
to  the   formation   of    incorporated    banks  as  distin- 
guished from  free  banks.      The  first  were  chartered 
by  the  state  and  were  required  to  set  aside  one-half 
per  cent,   upon  their  capital  annually  with  which  to 
redeem  the  notes  of  defaulting  banks;  the  latter  were 
obliged  to  deposit  securities,  the  mean  limit  of  which 
was  $100,000,  and  could  then  issue  notes  to  the  limit 
of  their  securities.     In  1848  the  banks  held  §46,300;- 
000  specie  as   against  §128,500,000  circulation  an; 
$108,200,000  deposits — or  only  ab3ut  14.5  per  cent 
reserve.  In  1851  the  specie  had  increased  to  §48, 000,- 
000,  while  the  circulation  had  increased  to  $155,100,- 
000,  and  the  deposits  $128,900,000— the  reserve  hav- 
ing declined  to  seventeen  per  cent.     This  condition 
continued  with  more  or  less  fluctuation  to  the  crisis 
of  1857,  when  the  reserve  was  only  about  fourteen 
per  cent,    of   the  circulation   and   deposits.     In  the 
Eastern  States  it  was  only   8.18  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
Middle   States    11.5  per  cent.     The   shock  came   in 
August.     On  the  8th  of  that  month  the  New  York 
banks  had  deposits  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $94,- 
000,000,   and  had  given   discounts  to  the  extent  of 
over  $122,000,000.      By  October  17th  they  had  con- 
tracted their  circulation  because  of  the  run  on  deposits 
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until  both  deposits  and  discounts  amounted  to  but  a 
little  more  than  $97,000,000.  Most  of  the  banks 
suspended.  Stocks  fell  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  Twenty 
thousand  persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment 
in  New  York,  and  the  distress  was  general.  More 
than  $100,000,000  of  specie  had  been  added  to  the 
circulation  from  the  California  mines,  and  this  les- 
sened the  shock. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  message  of 
President  Buchanan  to  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress, 
Dec.  8,  1857: 

"  It  is  apparent  that  our  existing  misfortunes  have  pro- 
ceeded solely  from  our  extravagant  and  vicious  system  of 
paper  currency  and  bank  credits,  exciting  the  people  to 
wild  sijeculations  and  gambling  in  stocks.  These  revul- 
sions must  continue  to  recur  at  successive  intervals  so 
long  as  the  amount  of  the  paper  currency  and  bank  loans 
and  discounts  of  the  country  shall  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  fourteen  hundred  irresponsible  banking  institutions, 
which,  from  the  very  law  of  their  nature,  will  consult  the 
interests  of  their  stock-holders  rather  than  the  public 
welfare. 

"  Each  of  our  fourteen  hundred  banks  has  but  a  limited 
circumference  for  its  circulation,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
very  few  days  the  depositors  and  note-holders  might  de- 
mand from  such  a  bank  a  sufficient  amount  in  specie  to 
comi^el  it  to  suspend,  even  although  it  had  coin  in  its  vaults 
equal  to  one-third  of  its  immediate  liabilities.  And  yet  I 
am  not  aware,  with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  Louisi- 
ana, that  any  State  bank  throughout  the  Union  has  been 
required  by  its  charter  to  keep  this  or  any  other  propor- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  compared  with  the  combined  cir- 
culation and  deposits. 

What  has  been  the  consequence?  In  a  recent  report 
made  by  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  condition  of 
the  banks  throughout  the  different  States,  according  to 
returns  dated  nearest  to  January,  1837,  tlie  aggregate 
amount  of  actual  specie  in  their  vaults  is  tifty-eight  mil- 
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lion,  tlivee  hundred  and  forty-nine  tIiousand,eiglit  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  dollars;  of  their  circulation,  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  million,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
thousand,  eight  hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars;  and  of 
their  deposits,  two  hundred  and  thirty  million,  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  thousand,  three  Jiundred  and  fifty-two 
dollars.  Thus  it  appears  that  these  banks,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, have  considerably  less  than  one  dollar  in  seven  of 
gold  and  silver  compared  with  their  circulation  and  de- 
posits. 

"And  this  is  the  condition  of  the  banks,  notwithstand- 
ing that  four  hundred  millions  of  gold  from  California 
have  flowed  ia  upon  us  within  the  last  eight  years,  and 
the  tide  still  continues  to  flow.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the 
extravagance  of  bank  credits  that  the  banks  now  hold  a 
considerably  less  amount  of  specie,  either  in  proportion 
to  their  capital  or  to  their  circulation  and  deposits  com- 
bined, than  they  did  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia. Whilst  in  the  year  18^8  the  specie  was  equal, 
within  a  very  small  fraction  to  one  dollar  in  five  of  their 
circulation  and  deposits,  in  1857  it  is  not  equal  to  one  dol- 
lar in  seven  and  a  half  of  their  circulation  and  deposits. 

"  From  this  statement  it  is  easy  to  account  for  our 
financial  history  for  the  last  forty  years.  It  has  been  a 
history  of  extravagant  expansions  in  the  business  of  the 
country,  followed  by  ruinous  contractions.  At  successive 
intervals  the  best  and  most  enterprising  men  have  been 
tempted  to  their  ruin  by  excessive  bank  loans  of  mere 
paper  credit,  exciting  them  to  extravagant  importations 
of  foreign  goods,  wild  speculations  and  ruinous  and  de- 
moralizing stock-gambling.  "When  the  crisis  arrives,  as 
arrive  it  must,  the  banks  can  extend  no  relief  to  the  people. 

*'  It  is  this  paper  system  of  extravagant  expansion,  rais- 
ing the  nominal  price  of  every  article  far  beyond  its  real 
value  when  compared  with  the  cost  of  similar  articles  in 
other  countries  whose  circulation  is  w-isely  regulated, 
which  has  prevented  us  from  comjjeting  in  our  own  mar- 
kets w^th  foreign  manufacturers,  has  produced  extrava- 
gant importations,  and  has  counteracted  the  effects  of 
the  large  incidental  protection  afforded  to  our  domestic 
manufactures  by  the  present  revenue  tariff." 
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Such  was  the  histoiy  of  paper  money  in  the  colo- 
nies ;  such  is  its  history  under  the  free  banking  system 
from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.  The  exigeacies,  or  supposed  exigen- 
cies, of  the  war  resulted  in  the  issue  of  legal -tender 
treasury  notes,  which  became  the  real  money  of  the 
country,  and  the  passage  of  a  general  banking  law 
which  confined  the  issue  of  bank- notes  within  strictly 
convertible  limits  and  gave  to  the  bank-note  all  the 
requisites  of  money  as  within  our  definition,  since  it 
jDasses  current  eveiy  where  within  our  country  without 
reference  to  where  or  by  what  bank  it  is  issued. 
In  the  period  of  free  banking  the  note  issues  of  the 
banks  formed  the  chi^f  currency,  but,  as  we  have 
noted,  the  issue  of  each  bank  was  confined  in  its  cir- 
culation to  the  limited  area  in  which  the  bank  was 
known,  because  the  issues  were  little  better  secured 
than  personal  notes. 

In  1860  conditions  were  favorable.  Crops  were 
good,  and  prices  were  sufficiently  low  to  enable  us  to 
sell  our  products  abroad.  From  November  of  1860 
to  December  of  1861  the  excess  of  specie  received  to 
specie  exported  amounted  to  $16,000,000.  In  Dec- 
ember, however,  the  tide  turned  and  specie  began  to 
be  exported.  At  this  time  the  coin  in  circulation 
amounted  to  about  §275,000,000  and  the  bank  issues 
to  $150,000,000.  In  the  fall  of  1861  the  government 
had  borrowed   $100,000,000  ia  gold  from  the  banks 
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of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  and  issued 
demand  notes  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,000.  The 
drain  of  the  precious  metals  by  export,  which  had 
been  heavy,  together  with  the  loans  to  the  govern- 
ment, caused  the  banks  to  suspend  in  the  closing  days 
of  1861.  From  this  time  forward  to  the  close  of  the 
war  the  country  was  dependent  upon  the  inconvertible 
legal-tender  treasuiy  notes  and  other  evidences  of  the 
pnblic  debt. 

The  legal-tender  act  became  a  law  in  February  of 
1862.  It  authorized  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  trea- 
sury notes— legal-tender  for  all  debts  and  dues  ex- 
cept interest  on  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
and  the  payment  of  custom  duties.  Of  this  issue 
$50,000,000  took  the  place  of  the  demand  notes  of 
186 ; .  The  notes  were  issued  in  April  of  1862.  We 
had  reached  a  paper  basis.  The  effects  and  expecta- 
tions of  war,  together  with  the  already  large  number 
of  men  di-awn  away  from  active  industries,  had  made 
prices  high,  hence  ours  became  the  market  in  which 
to  sell  instead  of  buy.  Our  gold  went  abroad  and 
went  to  what  is  called  a  premium.  That  is,  it  became 
our  commodity  rather  than  our  currency;  and  when 
any  one  had  use  for  gold  he  was  obliged  to  pay  more 
than  a  nominal  dollar  of  our  paper  to  secure  a  nomi- 
nal dollar  of  gold.  We  say  nominal  because  of 
the  habit  of  regarding  specie  as  the  basis  and 
measure  of  every  form  of  currency,  but  paper  was 
the  real  money  of  the  people,  accepted  freely  as 
such  by  them,  and  gold  became  a  commodity,  as 
truly  such  as  corn  or  cotton.  The  operation  of  the 
advance  of  gold  in  conjunction  with  the  increase 
of  the  treasury   note    issue  is  "shown  in  the   follow- 
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ing    table     from    Sumner's     "History    of    American 
Currency:"' 
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The  banking  law  was  passed  in  February  of  1863, 
and  amended  in  the  following  year.  By  this  law  any 
number  of  persons  not  less  than  five  could  form  a 
banking  association  known  as  a  national  bank 
with  a  minimum  of  the  capital  of  not  less  than 
$100,000,  of  which  not  less  than  one-third  was 
to  be  invested  in  government  bonds  of  the  United 
States  and  deposited  with  the  treasurer,  who,  upon 
such  transfer  should  issue  to  the  bank  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  current  value  of  said  bonds — so  long  as  not 
above  par — in  circulating  notes  properly  signed  and 
numbered,  to  be  used  as  a  portion  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country.  The  limit  of  issue  was  fixed 
at  $300,000,000,  to  be  distributed:  one-half  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ratio  of  population,  the  other  half 
in  the  ratio  of  existing  banking  capital  and  busine.sq. 
The  treasury  note  or  greenback  issue  was  limited  by 
act  of  June  30,  1864,  to  a  maximu:n  of  $400,000,000 
and  an   additional    sum  for  temporary  needs  not  to 
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exceed  §50,000,000.  At  the  close  of  .October,  1865, 
the  currency  ia  circulation  is  estimated  to  have  been 
1704,000,000;  greenbacks,  S428,160,569;  national 
bank  notes,  $185,0()0,000;  state  bank  notes,  -565,000,- 
000;  fractional  currency,  $26,057,469.  The  national 
debt  at  this  time  amounted  to  §2,808,549,437. 

The  greenbacks  as  rated  in  gold  steadily  declined 
In  1863  a  paper  dollar  was  worth  from  si^ty-live  to 
seventy  cents  in  gold,  and  declined  to  forty-five  to 
fifty  cents.  The  flactuations  were  often  great  and 
rapid,  and  there  were  short  periods  wliea  paper  was 
below  forty  in  gold.  The  lowest  point  reached  was 
nearly  three  to  one.  The  rapid  fluctuations  were 
evidently  due  to  other  causes  than  that  alone  of  re- 
dundancy. The  demand  notes  issued  in  August  of 
1861— 850,000,000— and  those  in  February  of  1862 
— $10,000,000— were  receivable  for  all  dues.  They 
did  not  depreciate,  and  hence  many  have  held  that 
the  depreciation  of  the  treasury  notes  during  the  war 
was  due  to  the  exceptions  which  did  not  receive  them 
in  payment  of  duties  nor  pay  them  in  discharge  of 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  But  the  payment  of 
interest  in  gold  necessitated  the  payment  of  custom 
duties  in  gold  in  order  that  the  treasury  jmight  re- 
ceive sufficient  gold  wherewith  to  pay.  The  payment 
of  interest  in  gold  was  probably  more  of  a  necessity 
than  the  creation  of  a  paper  currency  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

In  the  closiiig  days  of  1865  a  bill  was  passed  to 
contract  the  currency  by  a  withdrawal  of  treasury 
notes — §10,000,000  in  the  first  six  months  and  §4,- 
000,000  monthly  thereafter.  Contraction  under  this 
regulation  contimied    until  January  of    1868.       But 
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meanwhile  the  national  banks  had  increased  their  cir- 
culation from  $213,200,000  January  1,  1866,  to  $294,- 
300,000  January  1,  1868 — practically  nullifying  con- 
traction. January  1,  1868,  the  currency  stood  as  fol- 
lows: greenbacks,  $356,000,000;  national  bank  notes, 
$294,300,000;  fractional  currency,  nearly  $50,000,- 
000,  giving  a  currency  of  about  $700,000,000.  The 
issue  of  national  bank  notes  increased  until  1873, 
when  the  amoant  had  reached  $339,000,000 — the  act 
of  1870  having  increased  the  maximum  issue  by  $54,- 
000,000.  Hence  the  currency  expanded  from  the 
close  of  the  war  to  1873,  when  it  had  reached  about 
$748,000,000.  It  must  be  said  that  estimates  differ 
as  to  the  amount  of  currency  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  above  figures  are  nearly  correct  for  the  classes 
given.  There  were,  however,  $160,000,000  three  per 
cent,  compound  interest  notes  not  included  in  the 
above  in  circulation  — held  a3  reserve  by  the  national 
banks — at  the  close  of  the  war;  and  there  were  also 
other  forms  of  the  public  debt  which  passed  more  or 
less  current.  The  total  currency  of  all  kinds  was 
probably  somewhat  in  excess  of  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars.  The  three  per  cent,  compound  interest  notes 
were  withdrawn  from  circulation  previous  to  1870, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  the  law  which  allowed  three- 
fifths  of  the  bank  currency  to  be  kept  in  the  redemp- 
tion cities  —the  three-per  cents  had  been  held  as  bank 
reserve — made  good  the  contraction.  Hence  the  ten- 
dency was  toward  an  expansion  of  the  legal  currency  up 
to  1873.  Besides  the  currency  enumerated  the  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver  was  adding  to  the  currency.  The 
coinage  of  silver  from  1870  to  February  of  1878  in- 
clusive, aggregated  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions. 
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being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  $1,000,000  per  annum. 
English  investments  also  swelled  the  currency. 

The  following  from  No.  1,  volume  1,  of  the  Iowa 
Tribune  Quarterly,  is  accredited  to  John  J.  Knox,  at 
one  time  comptroller  of  the  currency: 

"  About  four  years  after  the  war  had  commenced,  in 
August,  1865,  the  public  debt  amounted  to  2,845  million 
907  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty -six  dollars;  and 
included  in  this  huge  mountain  of  indebtedness  there 
were  1,540  million  of  treasury  notes,  either  payable  on 
demand  or  bearing  interest,  of  Avhich  more  than  1.500  mil- 
lions was  a  legal  tender.  If  temporary  loans,  payable  in 
thirty  days,  au'l  certificates  of  indebtedness,  payable  one 
year  after  date,  should  be  included  with  treasury  notes, 
the  whole  would  amount  to  considerably  more  than  three-- 
fifths  of  the  2,846  millions  of  the  debt  of  the  country.  Of 
this  debt  there  were  830  millions  of  legal  tender  seven- 
thirty  notes,  217  millions  of  compound  interest  six  per 
cent,  legal-tender  notes,  27  milUons  of  fractional  currency 
and  433  millions  of  demand  legal-tender  notes."— Pro- 
ceedings of  Congress,  pp.  20-21. 

Considering  all  of  the  above  elements  as  portions 
of  the  circulating  medium,  a  contraction  of  nearly 
one-half  must  have  taken  place  through  the  refunding 
acts  by  which  a  part  of  the  interest-bearing  treasury 
notes  gave  place  to  bonds.  But  whatever  the  contrac- 
tion may  have  been,  the  currency  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  redundant  up  to  1873,  and  that  the  finan- 
cial panic  of  that  year  was  due  to  speculative  invest- 
ments— especially  in  railway  enterprises — induced  by 
a  redundant  currency.  In  1873  Congress  demonet- 
ized silver,  and  in  the  following  year  began  the  series 
of  measures  which  led  to  specie  resumption  in  1879. 

Note. — I  have  before  me  a  table  which  iilaces  the  currency  in  1866 
at  $1,863,4:09,216;  and  in  1872  at  only  $061,641,362.  But  this  Is 
lugglery,  as  the  circulation  in  '66  wa8  probably  about  $900,000,000. 
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lu  1873  gold  bad  fallen  to  only  twelve  per  cent,  pre- 
mium. Resumption  has  brought  our  paper  to  a  slight 
premium  because  of  its  convenience.  The  contrac- 
tion of  treasury  notes  was  arrested  at  $346,000,000, 
and  it  was  provided  for  an  increase  of  bank  notes  a 
little  in  excess  of  the  contraction.  But  the  bank  notes 
are  now  rapidly  being  retired — but  little  more  than 
$100,000,000  being  now  outstanding.  In  1878  the 
silver  law  of  1873  was  so  amended  as  to  require  a 
minimum  coinage  of  $2,000,000  a  month.  This  law 
was  amended  by  the  last  Congress  to  require  the  pur- 
chase of  so  many  ounces  of  silver  monthly  as  may  be 
offered  up  to  a  maximum  limit — 1,500,000  ounces. 

But  there  has  been  a  feeling,  growing  in  intensity, 
that  our  present  currency  is  inadequate  to  our  needs, 
and  that  the  funding  and  contracting  of  our  Avar 
papei  money,  in  connection  with  silver  demonetiza- 
tion and  the  later  limited  circulatiun,  has  wrought 
untold  hardships.  The  following  view  of  the  cur- 
rency is  from  the  paper  of  Hon.  H,  B.  Kelly,  read 
before  the  national  silver  convention  at  St.  Louis, 
November,  1889: 

"  The  fifteen  years  from  1874  to  1888,  inclusive,  divides 
into  three  separate  and  distinct  financial  and  commercial 
periods  of  five  years  each,  as  follows:  The  first,  1871  to 
1878,  inclusive,  was  the  period  preparatory  to  resumptioa 
of  specie  payments,  during  which  the  volume  of  cm-rency 
was  diminished  eleven  per  cent.,  which,  with  a  develop- 
ment during  tlie  time  of  perhaps  twenty  per  cent,  in  laro- 
duetion  and  business,  created  a  wide  gap  between  cur- 
rency supply  and  demand,  hence  a  decline  in  the  price  of 
farm  staples  of  33  per  cent,  and  an  increase  of  40  per  cent, 
in  the  number  of  failures. 

"The  second  period,  1879  to  1883,  inclusive,  circulation 
was  augmented  93  per  cent,  by  the  resumption  of  specie 
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payments  and  by  a  large  coinage  of  domestic  and  import 
gold,  followed  by  an  advance  in  jjrices  of  farm  staples  of 
30  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  of  06  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  failures. 

"  During  the  third  period,  1884  to  1888,  inclusive,  growth 
in  volume  of  currency  fell  18  percent,  short  of  growth  of 
production  and  business,  prices  of  farm  staples  declined  15 
per  cent.,  failures  increased  in  number  23  per  cent,  and  in 
amount  involved  io  per  cent.  Of  these  three  periods  the 
two  in  which  the  volume  of  currency  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  of  business  were  characterized  by  finan- 
cial depression,  low  prices  and  business  failures.  This 
period,  in  which  we  had  a  growing  circulation,  was  marked 
by  activity,  good  pi'ices  and  financial  prosperity." 

The  following  view  of  the  effect  of  contraction  of 
the  war  currency  is  from  an  address  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Fitch  before  the  silver  convention: 

"  I  will  refer  to  just  one  statistic.  In  1868  the  amount 
of  our  national  debt  was  $2,610,000,000.  Wheat  was  worth 
$1.29  per  bushel,  cotton  19  cents  a  pound,  pork  $27  a  bar- 
rel. We  could  have  paid  the  national  debt  then"  with 
1,400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  100,000,000  barrels  of  pork 
or  43,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  Since  1868  we  have  paid  in 
money  $1,480,000,000  of  the  public  debt,  and  there  is  now 
left  in  money  to  pay  $1,130,000,000.  But  wheat  has  de- 
clined to  86  cents  per  bushel,  cotton  to  10  cents  per  pound 
and  pork  to  $11  per  barrel.  It  would  take  as  many  bush- 
els of  wheat,  as  many  bales  of  cotton,  as  many  barrels  of 
pork  or  as  many  days'  labor  to  pay  the'  balance  now  due 
of  $1,130,000,000  as  would  have  sufficed  in  1868  to  pay  the 
debt  of  $3,610,000,000.  We  have  made  about  as  much  real 
progress  in  paying  the  debt  as  did  the  god  of  Scandina- 
vian mythology  who  undertook  to  drain  a  drinking  horn, 
but  found  it  was  connected  with  the  ocean." 

The  prices  of  the  earlier  period  quoted  above,  how- 
ever, bear  the  unmistakable  evidence  of  inflation, 
while  prices  in  the  period  last-named  have  been  more 
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than  normally  low,  not  only  because  of  the  depression 
from  the  insufficient  currency,  but  also  from  a  too  pro- 
portionately rapid  development  of  the  farming  area. 
The  same  criticism  is  equally  applicable  to  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  National  Economist: 

IMCBEASE  OF  THE    NATIONAL  DEBT  IF  PAID  IN  FAKM  PltODUCTS. 

Debt  in  1866,  $2,783,000,000.  Debt  in  1890,  $1,183,334,688. 


Products  necessary. 


Beef,  barrels 

Pork,  l)arrels 

Wheat,  bushels 

Oats,  bushels 

Corn,  bushels 

Cotton,  pounds 

Wool,  pounds 


Amount,  1866. 


129,000,000 
87,000,000 
1,007,000,000 
3,262,350,000 
2,218.000.000 
*7,092, 000,000 
4,281,538,451! 


Amount,  1890.    Actual  incrVe 


236,666,937  107,666,937 
147,916,836  60,916,836 
1,972,222,448  965,222,448 
5,917,773,348  2,755,423,340 
3,944. 440,S93  1,726,448,893 
13,14S, 162,755  6,056,162,755 
4,733,338,752     551,800,301 


This  table  clearly  shows  that  notwithstanding  the 
national  debt  has  been  nearly  twice  paid  in  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  the  portion  which  yet  remains  is 
larger  than  the  original.  This  statement  will  not  hold 
good  when  mere  dollars  and  cents  are  considered,  but 
is  absolutely  true  as  regards  the  amounts  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor  that  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  these 
different  sums  of  money.  The  matter  stands  about 
as  follows: 

Had  the  debt  been  contracted  to  be  paid  in  wheat 
it  would  have  taken,  in  1866,  1,007,000,000  bushels: 

Bushels. 

We  have  paid  on  the  principal 1,786,400,000 

As  interest 2,823,328,000 

As  premium  on  bonds 62,770,000 

Total  paid 4,652,558,000 

We  yet  owe 1,958,389,084 


♦Price  1867. 
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Had  the  debt  been  contracted  to  be  paid  iu  cotton 
it  would  have  taken,  in  1867,  7,092,000,000  pounds. 

Pounds. 

We  have  paid  ou  the  principal 16,077,083,000 

As  interest 25,407,260,000 

As  premiums  ou  bonds .         565,000,000 

Total  paid ....   42,049,943,000 

We  yet  owe 11,752,316,000 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

PAPER  MONEY  ABROAD. 

The  evils  resulting  from  speculation  attendant  upon 
redundant  currency  are  always  laid  to  contraction.  In 
1873  silver  vs^as  demonetized.  The  financial  panic 
follovy^ed.  Therefore  demonetization  and  consequent 
contraction  caused  it.  This  act  may  have  even  power- 
fully abetted  the  undermining  of  confidence  which, 
sooner  or  later  follows  upon  a  period  of  speculation 
or  inflated  values.  This  seeming  phenomenon  is  wit- 
nessed on  a  small  scale  almost  every  day  in  the 
"boom"  towns  of  the  west.  But  people  forget  to  ap- 
ply the  lesson — at  least  fail  to  profit  by  it.  So  long  as 
inflation  continues  everything  seems  prosperous  and 
men  appear  to  l)e  growing  rich  without  la])or.  Hence 
the  deception.  But  confidence  will  finally  become 
undermined.  Natural  causes  acting  independently  of 
arbitrary  enactments  will  finally  bring  it  about.  When 
speculation  has  reached  a  point  where  dividends  or 
interest  upon  the  investment  can  no  longer  be  met 
ruin  is  inevitable.  The  immense  railroad  develop- 
ment just  prior  to  the  panic  of  1873 — construction  of 
railways  in  advance  of  ti'affic  to  pay  cost  of  manage- 
ment, to  say  nothing  of  dividends — indicates  specula- 
tion from  some  cause.  The  price  of  leading  farm 
staples — average  price  for  the  year,  per  bushel:  wheat, 
S1.90;  corn,  63|  cents;  per  barrel:  flour,  $6.00;  mess 
pork,  $16.00;  salt,  $3.25;  raw  cotton,  17  cents  per 
pound — indicates  the  unstable  prices  of  a  redundant 
currency.       In  September  of  1873  the  loans  of  the 
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national  banks  aloue  auiouutetl  to  over  $940,000,000. 
Contraction  merely  manifests  the  damage  which  re- 
dundancy and  the  consequent  gambling  mania  have 
already  wrought.  This  is  no  plea  for  an  insufficient 
or  a  purely  metallic  currency.  The  evils  of  too  little 
currency  are  even  greater  than  those  attendant  upon 
redundancy;  and  over- contraction  is  almost  certain  to 
follow  upon  a  redu.ndant  and  speculative  period.  The 
above  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  a  survey  of 
the  experiments  of  the  past  to  make  money  or  its 
equivalent  unlimited  in  quantity — because  of  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  the  actual  wealth  of  a  country 
instead  of  the  mere  instrument  of  exchange  of  wealth 
— and  not  seeming  to  recognize  that  if  a  convenient 
and  perfect  system  of  barter  were  possible  every  dol- 
lar of  currency  could  have  its  money  quality  destroyed 
without  affecting  in  the  least  the  quantity  or  value 
of  those  things  forming  the  wealth  of  the  world. 

Perhaps  no  man  has  ever  planned  or  dreamed  of 
more  gigantic  creations  of  wealth  than  John  Law  at- 
tempted to  create  by  his  banking  scheme.  When  Law 
attempted  to  put  his  ideas  into  practical  effect  France 
was  banki'upt  and  had  but  little  specie.  He  believed 
that  land  security  instead  of  specie  was  the  basis  for 
money  issue — or  more  properly,  as  he  termed  it — 
credit,  which,  as  he  thought,  could  be  given  all  of  the 
functions  of  money,  and  be  made  to  produce  all  of  its 
benefits.  "To  create  and  increase  instruments  of 
credit  is  the  function  of  a  bank.  Let  such  be  created, 
then,  and  let  its  notes  be  only  given  in  return  for  land 
sold  or  pledged."  Law  was  first  allowed  to  try  his 
powers  as  a  financier  in  a  private  bank  organized  to 
assict  the  government  with   its   debt.     iVt  this  time 
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France  was  3,000,000,000  livres  ia  debt,  and  the  rev- 
enues from  all  sources  were  not  greater  than  the  or- 
dinary expenditures.  The  government  notes  issued  as 
a  part  security  for  the  debt  declined  75  per  cent,  be- 
low their  nominal  value.  The  Bank  General  was  or- 
ganized with  Law  as  manager.  Its  capital  was  60,- 
000,000  livres— 1,200  shares  of  5,000  livres  each- 
payable  in  four  instalments,  one-fourth  cash,  the  bal- 
ance in  the  government  notes.  It  performed  the 
usual  functions  of  a  bank,  and  issued  notes  payable 
on  demand  in  the  weight  and  value  of  the  money 
mentioned  on  day  of  issue.  This  fact  made  it  a  suc- 
cess, because  the  notes  were  more  convenient  than 
specie,  and  had  the  quality  of  convertibility  on  sight, 
and  were  of  more  fixed  value  than  coins  at  that  period 
of  debasement.  The  bank  raised  the  credit  of  the 
government,  gave  a  better  medium  of  exchange  than 
existed,  increased  its  note  issues  to  50,000,000  livres 
— equal  to  its  full  original  capital,  of  which  three - 
fourths  was  the  greatly  depreciatad  government  notes 
— and  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  from  six  to  four 
per  cent.  The  bank  wa^  a  great  success,  and  as  bene- 
ficial as  successful.  It  is  considered  that  the  bank 
would  have  been  a  permanent  fixture  of  continued 
usefulness  had  not  Law  entangled  it  with  the  grander 
scheme  he  now  put  on  foot. 

This  bank  was  organized  in  May  of  1716,  and  by 
its  success  Law  had  so  won  the  confidence  of  the 
French  regent  that  he  was  permitted  in  August  of  the 
following  year  to  organize  the  company  of  the  West 
Indies,  with  practical  sovereignty  over  the  Mississippi 
valley.  The  capital  was  placed  at  100,000,000  livres, 
divided  into  shares,  etc.,  as  in  the  bank  organization. 
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The  government  agreed  to  pay  the  company  an  annual 
interest  of  3,000,000  livres.  In  December  it  was 
made  the  bank  royal  with  Law  as  director,  and  the 
government  guaranteeing  the  notes.  The  East  India 
company  and  the  China  company  were  now  united 
with  this,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  the  "  Com- 
pany of  the  Indies"  and  given  the  monopoly  of  the 
foreign  trade.  New  capital  was  created.  The  new 
shares  were  5,000  livres  each,  but  it  required  four  old 
shares  and  tifty  livres  premium  to  secure  one  new 
share,  and  they  even  then  soon  rose  to  iifty  per  cent, 
above  par. 

Every  influence  was  used  for  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise. The  transport  of  money  between  the  towns 
in  which  the  company  had  branches  was  forbidden  in 
the  interest  of  its  notes,  which  were  based  on  the  se- 
curity of  lands  owned  by  the  company  in  the  Missis- 
sippi valley.  The  management  of  the  mint  and  coin 
issues  were  given  to  the  company  for  nine  years.  For 
this  privilege  the  company  paid  5,000,000,  livres, 
raised  by  an  issue  of  stock  which  commanded  per 
share  five  of  the  former  shares.  The  collection  of 
the  taxes  were  now  transferred  to  the  company,  and 
the  management  of  the  national  debt,  which  amount- 
ed to  1,500  million  livres,  and  upon  which  Law  pro- 
posed to  save  the  government  annually  in  interest 
about  35  million  upon  eighty  million.  The  trans- 
fer was  made  by  an  issue  of  shares  to  the  amount  of 
the  debt,  and  as  the  company  had  monopolized  all 
the  channels  of  investment  the  shares  were  snapped 
up  eagerly  at  a  premium.  In  December  of  1719  a 
500  livre  share  was  worth  20,000  livres,  and  the  whole 
issue  of  1,6  i  7,000,000  had  reached  a  market  value  of 
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12,000,000,000  livres.  The  nation  was  mad.  Everyone 
was  getting  rich.  Men  sold  their  possessions  and 
went  to  Paris  to  speculate.  And  yet  the  revenues  of 
the  company  would  not  pay  one  per  cent,  upon  the 
value  the  shares  had  reached. 

Men  began  to  recover  their  senses.  Men  wanted  to 
sell.  They  would  take  any  thing  that  had  an  element  of 
value.  Property  advanced  like  a  rocket,  and  shares 
went  ^own.  The  government  resorted  to  legislation 
to  buy  up  the  concern.  The  notes  of  the  bank,  which 
had  become  in  reality  the  company,  had  been  issued 
to  2,500,000,000  livres.  These  were  declared  to  be  at 
a  premium  over  specie,  and  coin  was  demonetized 
except  for  small  payments.  But  nothing  availed  to 
stop  the  ruin.  The  stock  became  worthless;  a  royal 
edict  fixed  the  value  of  the  notes  at  50  per  cent,  of 
their  face.  The  notes  were  finally  re-converted  again 
into  the  national  debt,  but  scaled  down  to  the  same 
value  at  which  it  stood  when  transferred  to  the  com- 
pany. Prices  were  exaggerated  much  in  excess  of 
the  corresponding  depreciation  of  the  paper  issue, 
because  no  one  knew  how  soon  the  notes  might  be- 
come valueless.  Ruin  and  extreme  distress  was  every- 
where throughout  France.  Law  was  deposed,  and 
the  popular  hatred  was  so  great  that  he  left  France 
secretly  to  die  in  poverty.  This  was  the  first  attempt 
of  France  to  base  money  upon  a  supposed  land  se- 
curity. As  Blanqui  puts  it,  it  was  an  attempt  to 
"  make  all  the  land  circulate  under  the  form  of 
paper. ' ' 

*  "  The  sad  issue  of  Law's  system  loft  all  France 
plunged  in  a  veritable  stupor.     People  no  longer  knew 

*  Blauqui's  History  of  "Political  Ec.inomy,"  p  351. 
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upon  what  principles  to  rely  after  having  seen  so  many 
fortunes  rapidly  come  and  go.  Some  deplored  the 
rain  of  the  manufactures,  founded  with  so  much  effort 
by  Colbert;  others  went  back  a  hundred  years  and 
i-ecalled  the  patriarchal  maxim  of  Sully:  'Tillage 
and  pasture  are  the  breasts  of  the  state;'  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that  circumstances  had  become  very  fa- 
vorable for  a  return  to  these  ideas.  Of  all  the  indus- 
trial values  produced  under  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the 
system,  nothing  remained  but  ruin,  desolation  and 
bankruptcy.  Landed  property  alone  had  not  perished 
in  that  tempest.  It  had  even  improved  by  a  change 
of  hands  and  by  being  sub-divided  on  a  vast  scale 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  since  the  feudal  system. 
The  importance  that  it  thus  acquired  all  at  once  in- 
creased its  value  considerably;  and  soon  the  activity 
of  minds  freed  from  speculative  illusions  was  directed 
toward  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  demand  from  it 
reparation  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  system.  One 
might  say  that  every  man  felt  the  need  of  rest  in  the 
shadow  of  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  from  the  shoc-ks 
and  agitations  of  the  bourse." 

Bianqui  finds  positive  good  in  the  attempt  of  Law. 
He  quotes  Lemontez — Histoire  de  la  Regence — as 
follows:  "  Meaawhile  the  central  provinces,  where 
civilization  was  the  most  backward,  experienced  a  salu- 
tai'y  disturbance.  These  poor  and  sluggish  districts, 
where  trade  and  money  were  scarcely  known  and  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  without  value,  and  the  col- 
lection of  the  taxes  as  distressing  as  it  was  unpro- 
ductive, became  animated  with  new  life.  In  respect 
to  wealth,  the  price  of  provisions,  the  amount  of  the 
taxes,  social  life  and  political   importance,  the   new 
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bu'Mi  of  this  vast  territory  dates  from  the  cataclysm 
of  Law;  and  its  progressive  civilization  since  1720  is 
a  better  monument  of  it  than  the  bank-bills  still  kept 
in  some  cottages."  The  negative  value  he  finds  in 
again  directing  France  to  the  value  of  agriculture 
and  leading  up  to  the  system  of  Quesnay. 

The  fact  that  land  alone  had  withstood  the  shock 
of  the  recoil  from  Law's  financiering  turned  the  at- 
tention of  economists  to  land  and  its  products.  The 
school  of  economists  which  then  arose,  with  Quesnay 
at  its  head,  held  that  productive  labor  was  that  only 
which  added  raw  materials  for  the  uae  of  man — 
agriculture  and  mining,  we  would  say — and  that  the 
only  real  addition  of  wealth  to  a  community  consisted 
in  the  excess  of  the  mass  of  agriculture  and  mineral 
products  over  the  cost  of  their  production.  If  this  idea 
were  strictly  true  then  all  taxes  should  be  levied  on 
these  resources  alone,  because  only  productive  labor 
cau  bear  taxation.  And  this  the  constituent  assembly, 
who  adopted  the  views  of  the  Quesnay  school,  at- 
tempted. In  the  opening  days  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution the  assembly  endeavored  to  put  the  whole  bur- 
den of  taxes  on  landed  property.  The  deficit  arising 
from  so  naiTow  a  source  drove  the  assembly  to  at- 
tempt again  the  process  of  law — to  make  the  land  of 
France  circulate  as  money.  They  issued  the  assig- 
nats.  The  assignats  were  government  notes  or  bonds 
secured  by  the  lands  which  the  constituent  assembly 
had  confiscated  fi-om  the  chui'ch  and  were  supposed 
to  be  based  on  the  actual  value  of  the  lands.  The 
land  would  not  sell;  individuals  were  too  bewildered 
by  the  rapid  transition  of  affairs  in  the  kingdom  to 
feel  confidence.      When  the  assembly  had  exhausted 
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its  resources  the  Paris  commune  came  forward  with  a 
plan  that  was  adopted  with  success.  The  plan  pro- 
posed that  the  state  should  sell  the  lands  to  the  mu- 
nicipalities, permitting  the  municipalities  to  pay  for 
them  in  an  issue  of  assignats  limited  in  amount  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  lands.  The  municipalities  were 
to  sell  them  for  hard  money  to  individual  purchasers, 
and  with  the  money  so  paid  in  redeem  the  assignats. 
The  lands  sold  immediately  to  the  municipalities  and 
brought  such  great  relief  to  the  straitened  finances  of 
the  state  that  the  assignats  are  said  to  have  '*  saved 
the  revolution." 

This  paper  money,  which  had  worked  such  wonders, 
paved  the  way  for  the  success  of  French  arms,  dis- 
tributed property  on  a  basis  of  equality  not  before 
known  in  France  by  enabling  the  peasants  to  buy 
lands — in  seven  years  was  well-nigh  worthless,  "  and 
a  field  for  gamblers,  who  scandalized  even  Paris  with 
their  sham  wealth  and  real  dissipation.  Says  Blanqui : 
"The  assignats  and  the  mandats,  although  secured 
by  national  property,  suffered  a  depreciation  unheard 
of  in  financial  history  since  the  failure  of  Law's  sys- 
tem. They  fell  to  the  last  degree  of  demonetization, 
while  the  Bank  of  England  notes  maintained  their 
value  in  spite  of  the  banki'uptcy.  The  former,  ex- 
changeable for  land,  were  no  longer  worth  anything; 
the  others,  deprived  of  specie  security,  preserved  their 
nominal  value."  He,  however,  assigns  to  the  assig- 
nats positive  benefits:  "The  creation  of  the  assignats 
was  a  fruitful  source  of  changes  advantageous  to  our 
social  order.  It  favored  the  division  of  the  soil  and 
restored  to  cultivation  a  multitude  of  lands  formerly 
consecrated  to  unproductiveness.     It   multiplied  the 
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number  of  producers  by  procuring  for  them  tb"*  fii'iT*'. 
element  of  production,  land,  and  the  most  eff^ctivo 
stimulant  to  labor,  property.'' 

M.  Blanqui  compares  France  with  England^  and 
points  out  the  prosperity  of  England  as  against  *ihat 
of  France,  although  the  Bank  of  Eagland  hac*  sus- 
pended by  order  of  government  specie  payment,  and, 
in  fact,  did  not  resume  until  1821.  The  suspension 
occurred  in  February,  1797,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
assignats,  after  seven  years,  had  run  their  course. 
The  Bank  of  England,  however,  was  in  no  sense  br-ik- 
nipt.  In  February  of  1795  the  circulation  of  the 
bank  was  about  £.14,000,000,  its  specie  a  little  more 
than  £6,000,000.  With  the  brewing  of  difficulties  the 
bank  reduced  its  issue  with  all  speed,  and  while  the 
run  had  reduced  its  specie  to  but  little  above  £1,000,- 
000  when  the  order  to  suspend  specie  payment  camo 
from  parliament,  the  circulation  had  been  reduced  to 
£9,000,000.  It  was  estimated  that  Eogland  and  Scot- 
land had  a  coin  circulation  of  £25.000,000,  and  a  note 
circulation  of  only  £17,500,000.  Heace  there  was  no 
redundancy — no  real  cause  of  alarm — and  conse- 
quently little  or  no  depreciation  immediately  attend- 
ant upon  the  suspension.  Nor  were  the  bank-notes 
made  a  legal  tender.  They  passed  current  by  com- 
mon consent.  The  courts  decided  in  different  cases 
that  they  were  not  legal  tender  between  man  and 
man."*  "The  merchants  of  London,  immediately 
upon  the  restriction  being  proclaimed,  met  and  unani- 
mously agreed  to  take  Bank  of  England  notes  in  all 
their  transactions.       Public  opinion — not  statute  law 


•  Translator's  note  to  Blanqui's  History  of    "  Political  Economy," 
p.  559. 
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— continued  bank-notes  without  am  payment  by  the 
bank  as  the  money  of  the  country  for  twenty-four 
years,  or  during  the  whole  period  of  the  restriction." 
But  the  continued  "restrictions"  brought  in  an  era 
of  redundant  paper  and  the  speculation  which  we 
have  seen  everywhere  to  follow  in  its  wake.  In  1797 
we  have  seen  that  the  Bank  of  England  had  contracted 
its  notes  to  about  £9,000,000;  the  notes  of  the  country 
and  Scotch  banks  are  estimated  to  have  been  about 
£7,000,000.  In  1810  the  Bank  of  England  had  in- 
creased its  issue  to  about  £21,000,000.  The  country 
banks  had  increased  from  270  in  1797  to  721  in  1810, 
and  were  supposed  to  have  increased  their  circulation 
to  about  £30,000,000.  Gold  was  now  advancing; 
and  was  at  about  eighteen  per  cent,  premium.  Specu- 
lations of  all  kinds  sprang  up.  It  is  said  that  a  joint- 
stock  company  was  formed  for  sending  Scotch  dairy- 
maids to  South  America  to  make  butter.  But  when 
the  maids  arrived  it  became  necessary  to  employ  a 
force  of  men  to  corral  and  hold  the  wild  cows  at 
milking-time;  and  when  the  butter  was  made  it  was 
found  that  the  people  prefen-ed  oil,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  market.  Joint- stock  companies  also 
entered  upon  public  improvements,  as  we  noted  were 
advocated  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  colonies.  From 
now  on  to  1840  is  the  period  which  in  Chapter  XVII. 
we  noted  as  the  darkest  period  for  the  English  work- 
ingman.  The  greatest  distress  began  in  1811,  bul 
expansion  continued  until  1814,  then  stood  nearly 
stationary  until  1818.  Gold  in  1814  had  advanced 
to  a  premium  of  32  per  cent.  The  final  crash  cama 
in  1818,  when  the  circulation  fell  to  about  £25,000i,. 
000.     As  usual  the  more  visible  results  of  ruin  foi 
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lowed  the  necessary  contraction  to  get  free  from  the 
speculative  values. 

Says  Blanqui.  in  speaking  of  the  collapse  of  Law's 
system:  "Similar  catastrophes  have  since  marked  the 
same  abuses  of  credit  in  the  old  and  the  new  worlds. 
Our  fathers  saw  the  assignats,  when  multiplied  be- 
yond measure  fall  with  a  crash,  in  spite  of  the  guar- 
antee of  wealth  called  national;  Eugland,  in  her  turn 
experienced  a  great  monetary  crisis  for  having  ex- 
ceeded the  natural  limit  of  specie  in  the  loans  of 
her  bank  to  the  government.  At  the  time  I  am 
writing,  a  crisis  more  serious  still  has  just  deranged 
all  the  circulation  in  the  United  States."*  "In  vain 
the  parliament  of  England  authorizes  the  failure  of 
the  bank,  and  the  United  States  precipitate  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  theirs;  these  formidable  attacks  only 
strengthen  the  fundamental  bases  of  the  theory  of 
credit.  Credit  should  represent  only  solid  values, 
and  solidity  of  values  can  be  increased  only  by  confi- 
dence, but  can  never  be  decreed  by  force." 

*  Crisis  ol  1838-9. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  DOUBLE  STANDARD. 

No  inoaetary  discussion  has  ever  waged  fiercer 
within  the  United  States  than  the  discussion  which 
began  about  1875  and  is  still  on,  as  to  the  policy 
of  our  government  touching  the  question  of  coinage 
and  legal  tender.  From  the  beginning  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  1873  gold  and  silver  had  been  equally 
recognized  as  legal  tenders,  and  there  had  been  un- 
restricted coinage  at  our  mints.  In  1873  silver  was 
demonetized,  although  the  silver  dollar  was  then  at  a 
premium  in  gold.  In  1878  public  sentiment  com- 
pelled Congress  to  modify  the  act  of  1873,  and  silver 
was  again  given  a  restricted  standing  in  our  currency 
— the  law  compelling  a  minimum  coinage  of  $2,000,- 
000  per  month  and  fixing  the  maximum  at  $4,000,- 
000.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  given  dis- 
cretionary power  within  these  limits  and  the  coinage 
was  restricted  to  the  minimum.  In  July  of  1890 
Congress  enacted  the  present  law,  which  requires  the 
monthly  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  is  offered,  and  the  issue  of  legal  tender 
silver  certificates  therefor.  At  the  present  price  of 
silver  this  amounts  to  nearly  $4,500,000.  But  this 
law  does  not  yet  settle  the  contest.  The  demand  for 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  has  increased  in  intensity, 
and  in  January  of  1891  the  Senate  passed  a  free- 
coinage  bill  which  failed  of  passage  in  the  House. 
Meanwhile  the  agitation  goes  on  unabated,  and  one 
of  tha  important  measures  which  will  be  forced  upon 
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the  Fifty-second  Congress  early  in  its  session  is  free 
coinage  of  silver. 

The  opponents  of  free  coinage  of  silver — single- 
standard  advocates  —say  that  it  will  drive  out  $600,- 
000,000  of  gold  now  in  circulation,  and  urge  the 
working  of  the  law,  first  stated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham  of  the  Royal  Exchange  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  viz. :  "Of  two  or  more  legal  tender  curren- 
cies the  inferior  will  drive  the  superior  oiit  of  circula- 
tion, and  that  good  money  can  not  circulate  with 
money  of  an  inferior  quality."  The  practical  work- 
ings of  this  law  cannot  be  denied,  nor  is  the  law  denied 
by  the  double  standard  advocates.  The  point  with  them 
is  that  silver  is  not  inferior  to  gold,  its  present  deprecia- 
tion being  due  solely  to  unfavorable  legislation,  and 
hence  restorable  to  a  premium  at  1  to  16  by  a  reversal 
of  the  legislation  by  which  it  was  depreciated. 

The  law  of  Grresham  was  merely  the  stating  of  a 
principle  which  experience  had  rendered  axiomatic. 
It  is  manifest  that  when  cattle,  by  the  head,  pass  as 
current  money,  that  the  poorest  and  most  inferior 
would  be  selected  as  pay  iu  the  discharge  of  debts, 
taxes,  etc.  It  is  again  manifest  that  if  gold  and 
paper  dollars  are  each  made  a  legal  tender  in  dis- 
charge of  debts  and  government  dues,  that  if  gold  be 
at  a  premium  in  paper,  paper  dollars  will  alone  be 
current  in  discharge  of  such  obligations.  And  so,  toO;: 
of  t\v 3  legal-tender  metals:  if  one  be  at  a  premium 
in  the  other,  the  inferior  will  be  used  to  liquidate  all 
fixed  claims  and  to  serve  in  the  ordinary  business 
transactions.  In  colonial  days  the  depreciated  paper 
money  of  the  colonies  drove  out  cjin.  However 
much   coin  might  be  bi'ought  into  the  colonies  it  at 
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once  disappeared,  because  it  was  worth  more  away 
from  home.  Money  is  an  absolute  and  uncompromis- 
ing free-trader.  It  goes  where  it  can  buy  most. 
Statutes  can  not  hinder  it;  it  is  superior  to  statute 
law.  Laws  which  seek  to  detain  often  accelerate  its 
flight. 

In  the  early  history  of  our  government  the  question 
of  establishing  a  mint,  declaring  a  legal  tender,  and 
fixing  the  ratios  at  which  the  metals  should  be  coined, 
came  up.  At  that  time  both  gold  and  silver  were  cur- 
rent moneys  in  all  the  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  had  relations.  While  there  were  some  discus- 
sions as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  single  and  double 
standards,  it  may  seriously  be  questioned  whether 
there  was  any  disposition  to  adopt  the  single  stand- 
ard. The  constitution  was  silent.  It  gave  Congress 
power:  "to  coin  money,"  and  to  "emit  bills  of 
credit."'  The  double  standard,  by  implication,  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course,  since 
the  states  are  prohibited  from  making  anything 
but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of 
debts.  Robert  Morris,  superintendent  of  finance, 
brought  forward  a  proposal  f^jr  an  American  mint  in 
1782.  The  proposal  met  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Confederation,  but  the  mint  wds  not  estab- 
lished until  in  1792.  The  proposal,  however, 
brought  the  matter  before  the  states  for  discus- 
sion. The  leading  men  joined  in  it.  The  ques- 
tion chiefly  at  issue  was  the  ratio  which  silver 
should  bear  to  gold,  because  it  wa?  understood 
that  if  silver  was  undervalued  in  the  coinage,  it 
would  disappear  as  soon  as  coined.  In  his  early 
report    Morris  favored   a    single  standard    of    silver 
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because  of  the  diflficulty  of  adjusfciug  the  ratios  of  a 
double  standard,  neither  metal  of  which  was  con- 
stant to  a  fixed  standard,  nor  relatively  constant. 
Jefferson  thought  that  the  ratio  was  a  piu'ely  mer- 
cantile problem,  and  thought  that  it  would  be  wise 
to  undervalue  gold  so  as  chiefly  to  secure  a  silver 
circulation  as,  in  the  situation  of  the  United  States, 
silver  would  give  the  more  abundant  currency.  Ham- 
ilton held  to  the  same  opinion,  although  he  expressed 
a  preference  for  gold  if  a  single  standard  should  be 
adopted.  The  law  establishing  the  mint  gave  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  to  both  metals,  and  enacted: 
"All  the  gold  and  silver  coins  which  shall  have  been 
struck  at  and  issued  from  the  said  mint  shall  be  a 
lawful  tender  in  all  payments  whatsoever,  according 
to  the  respective  values  hereinbefore  declared,  and 
those  of  less  than  full  weight  at  values  proportional 
to  their  respective  weights."  Grold  was  slightly  un- 
der-valued, the  ratio  being  fixed  at  15  to  1,  and  the 
silver  dollar  being  made  the  standard,  was  to  contain 
371J  grains  of  fine  silver  and  416  grains  standard 
silver. 

The  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  was  based  upon 
the  report  of  Hamilton.  As  has  been  said  in  a  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  Hamilton  concurred  in  the  opinion 
of  Jefferson  that  the  ratio  was  a  mercantile  problem 
which  investigation  alone  could  settle.  And  after  as 
thorough  an  investigation  as  it  was  possible,  we  may 
suppose,  for  him  to  make,  he,  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  reported  to  Congress  in  favor  of  the  ratio 
of  15  grains  of  fine  silver  to  1  grain  of  fine  gold, 
saying:  "That  the  unit  in  the  coins  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  correspond  with   24  grains   and  f  of 
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a  grain  of  pure  gold,  and  with  371  grains  and  4  of 
a  grain  of  pure  silver,  each  answering  to  a  dollar  in 
the  money  of  account.  The  former  is  exactly  agree- 
able to  the  present  value  of  gold,  and  the  latter  is 
within  a  small  fraction  of  the  mean  of  the  two  last* 
emissions  of  dollars — the  only  ones  which  are  now 
found  in  common  circulation,  and  of  which  the  new- 
est is  in  the  greatest  abundance."  It  can  not  be  de- 
termined whether  Hamilton  purposely  over-valueJ 
silver  so  as  to  secure  a  more  abundant  supply  by  at- 
tracting the  metal.  It  is  probable  that  he  reporte;! 
the  most  exact  ratio  possible.  The  relative  ratio  was 
too  low  by  a  fraction  and  gold  did  not  circulate. 
Bank  reserves  were  almost  entirely  in  silver,  and  that 
chiefly  of  Spanish  coin  because  there  was  a  profit  in 
exchanging  the  lighter  dollars  of  the  United  States 
mintage  for  the  heavier  Spanish  mintage  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  the  dollars  passed  current  by  stamp  or 
nominal  valuation  and  not  by  weight.  In  1805  Jef- 
ferson forbade  further  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  and 
no  more  were  coined  at  our  mint  until  1836. 

In  1834  Congress  changed  the  ratio  between  silver 
and  gold  to  16.1.  In  the  ratio  established  in  1792 
silver  had  been  a  little  overvalued,  and  the  divergence 
between  silver  and  gold  had  been  growing  a  Jittle 
greater.  This  was  due,  doubtles,  to  a  number  of 
causes,  but  the  advocates  of  a  single  gold  standard 
claim  that  it  was  due  to  supply  and  demand,  or  the 
relative  production  of  the  two  metals.  Taking  the 
ratio  of  15  to  1,  the  silver  production  of  the  world 
from  1780  to  1830  was  more  than  three-fold  the  value 

*  Referring  to  the  Spanish  silver  dollars— the  earlier  issue— 374 
graine;  the  other  368.  . 
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of  the  gold  production — about  49  times  greater  in 
quantity;  while  the  silver  production  from  1492  to 
1780,  at  the  same  ratio,  was  only  a  little  more  than 
two-fold  in  value,  or  about  thirty -one  and  one-lifth 
tiimes  greater  in  (quantity.  The  coinage  at  the  mint 
of  the  United  States  from  1793  to  1833  was  ap- 
proximately: $36,478,000  silver,  $11,824,000  gold. 
In  1834  the  mercantile  ratio  was  about  15.93  of  silver 
to  1  of  gold,  and  consequently  silver  was  undervalued. 
The  reason  for  thus  fixing  the  ratio  was  to  encoui-age 
the  retention  of  gold  in  the  country.  It  was  about 
this  date  that  excitement  ran  high  over  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  spme  of  the  Southern  States,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  overvaluing  of  gold  would  encourage 
prospecting  and  mining.  The  amount  of  fine  silver 
in  the  dollar  was  left  unchanged,  and  the  number  of 
grains  in  the  gold  dollar  was  reduced  from  24.75 
grains  to  23.20  grains,  though,  in  fact,  gold  dollars 
were  not  coined  until  1849 — the  lowest  denomination 
in  gold  to  that  time  being  the  quarter- eagle.  By  the 
act  of  1834  the  bullion  deposited  for  coinage  was  to 
be  paid  for  in  coin  within  five  days  after  deposit,  and 
one-half  per  cent,  was  charged  for  the  advance  of  the 
coin,  and  not  for  the  minting,  as  is  shown  by  the 
language  of  the  act:  "deducting  from  the  amount  of 
the  said  deposit  of  gold  and  silver  one-half  of  one 
per  centum:  Provided,  That  no  deduction  shall  be 
made  unless  said  advance  be  required  by  such  de- 
positor within  forty  days."  By  this  act  no  change 
was  made  in  the  legal  tender  quality,  and  gold  or 
silver  coin  continued  a  "lawful  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments whatsoever. ' ' 

The  standard  dollar  of  silver  was  now  (1834)  worth 
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$1,002  of  staudard  gold.  It  continued  at  a  premium 
until  the  demonetization  act  of  1873.  The  highest 
point  reached  was  in  1859,  when  silver  was  at  a  pre- 
mium of  5.22  percent.  In  1872  it  was  at  a  premium 
of  2.25  per  cent.  The  range  of  ratio  was  from  15.93 
to  1  to  as  low  as  15.21  to  1,  and  the  average  ratio  for 
the  period  was  about  15.5  to  1.  The  coinage  of  silver 
iu  the  United  States  during  this  period  was  about 
$110,000,000,  and  the  gold  coinage  was  something 
over  §800,000,000.  The  average  world's  annual  pro- 
duction of  metals  from  1830  to  1875,  at  the  ratio  of 
16  to  1,  was  only  about  three-fourths  times  as  great 
value  of  silver  as  of  gold — and  only  twelve  times 
greater  quantity. 

I  have  stated  that  the  average  mercantile  ratio  for 
the  period  in  question  was  about  Ibh  to  1,  but  in  1834 
the  difference  was  somewhat  greater,  but  the  over- 
valuing of  gold  turned  the  tables.  Silver  disappeared 
and  gold  took  its  place.  We  have  seen  in  a  previous 
chapter  that  in  both  these  periods  a  depreciated  paper 
currency  largely  served  the  more  common  purposes  of 
exchange,  but  it  was  not  a  legal  tender.  The  metal 
in  circulation  and  as  bank  I'eserve  up  to  1834  was 
silver.  From  1834  to  1873  gold  took  the  place  silver 
had  filled  in  the  former  period.  The  transposition 
was  not  at  all  strange  or  phenomenal.  Silver  was 
worth,  more  in  bullion  than  in  coin,  hence  silver  coin 
was  melted  into  bullion  and  sent  to  buy  gold  bullion. 
$16,000  of  silver  coin  reduced  to  bullion  would  buy 
gold  bullion  sufficient  to  coin  into  §16,000  and  leave 
a  profit  of  S260.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the 
period.  In  1859  the  same  transaction  would  have  a 
profit  of    S835,  and  in    1872,   $360.      During    this 
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period  the  same  effect  took  place  in  France  upon  a 
scale  so  marked  as  to  command  attention.  In  1803 
France  had  fixed  the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold 
at  15^  to  1,  and  had  maintained  this  stand- 
ard despite  the  fact  that  gold  almost  or  en- 
tirely disappeared  from  circulation.  In  1852  the 
ratio  was  only  15.33  to  1  and  remained  less  than 
15.5  to  1  until  18G6.  Hence  gold  bullion  began  to 
flow  into  France  and  silver  to  flow  out.  In  1859, 
when  the  ratio  was  at  the  least,  France  received  more 
than  8100,000,000  and  exported  over  $34,000,000  of 
silver.  From  1852  to  1864  France  received  by  im- 
port and  absorbed  into  her  circulation  nearly  S680,- 
000,000,  and  exported  nearly  $345,000,000.  The 
coinage  at  the  French  mint  from  1850  to  1875  was 
$1,366,135,000  in  gold  to  only  $227,699,000  of  silver. 
Hence,  so  far,  the  effect  of  a  double  standard  has 
been  to  give  an  alternating  standard,  as  is  claimed  by 
the  single-standard  advocates;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  single  standard  is  better  than  an  alternating 
standard  for  preseiwing  stability  of  values.  And  it 
is  admitted  on  every  hand  that  the  alternating — or 
dovible — standard  of  France  served  a  valuable  pur- 
pose in  checking  the  depreciation  of  gold  at  a  time 
when  the  vast  output  from  the  mines  was  threatening 
gold  with  demonetization. 

The  claim  is  put  forward  that  the  United  States 
demonetized  silver  in  1853  and  not  in  1873;  and  that 
so  long  as  silver  bullion  was  at  a  premium  in  gold 
it  attracted  no  attention,  for  the  reason  that  no  one 
cared,  because  gold  was  the  cheaper  with  which  to 
pay  debts,  but  that  so  soon  as  silver  depreciated  the 
debtor  class  became  clamorous,  because  the  cheaper 
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silver  afforded  aa  opportunity  to  pay  by  a  partial  re- 
pudiation, as  it  were.  The  act  of  1834  was  a  partial 
repudiation  of  existing  contracts,  because  the  ratio 
of  gold  to  silver  was  changed  by  lowering  the  num- 
ber of  grains  in  the  gold  eagle.  The  day  l^efore 
the  act  took  effect  a  man  who  had  loaned  $1,000 
could  collect  SI, 000  in  the  existing  coinage,  the  day 
following  he  could  collect  only  S940 — the  deprecia- 
tion in  weight  being  about  six  per  cent. ;  and  the  act 
raised  the  value  of  existing  coinage  accordingly  by 
providing  that  it  should  b3  legal  tender  by  weight  at 
the  standard  provided  in  the  act.  Upon  this  act  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  State  based  its  legal 
tender  decision  of  1871.  But  to  return  to  the  ques- 
tion of  demonetization:  by  act  of  1837  the  standard 
for  both  gold  and  silver  was  made  nine-tenths  fine. 
It  was  further  specifically  enacted  that  dollars,  half 
and  quarter-dollars,  dimes  and  half-dimes  should  be 
a  legal  tender  for  any  amount  whatsoever.  The  frac- 
tional coinage  contained  the  same  proportion  of  fine 
silver  and  was  consequently  subject  to  the  same  law 
as  the  dollar  in  the  withdrawal  from  circulation  to 
melt  into  bullion.  An  act  of  1849  provided  merely 
for  the  coinage  of  gold  dollars  and  double-eagles. 
To  keep  the  fractional  silver  cui'rency  in  circulation 
'j,nd  prevent  its  being  melted  into  bullion,  it  was  de- 
termined to  debase  the  fractional  currency  and  limit 
its  legal  tender  quality.  Hence .  the  act  of  1853,  by 
which  silver  was  demonetized,  as  it  is  claimed.  The 
act  was  entitled:  "An  act  amendatory  of  existing  laws 
relative  to  the  half-dollar,  quarter-dollar,  dime  and 
half  dime."  The  act  then  establishes  the  weight  of 
the  half  dollar  at  192  errainsof  standard  silver — it  was 
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previous  to  this  106^  grains — and  the  other  pieces  in 
proportionate  ratio,  and  fixed  the  maximum  sum  for 
which  they  were  lawful  tender  at  §5.  The  silver  dol- 
lar of  3734  graias  pure  silver,  which  had  been  the 
standard  of  coinage  from  the  time  of  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  mint  in  1792,  was  not  mentioned, 
hence  it  must  have  retained  the  legal  status,  both  as  to 
coinage  and  tender,  as  provided  in  the  act  of  1836. 
The  act  also  gave  to  owners  of  bullion  the  option  of 
having  it  coiued  or  cast  into  bars  or  ingots — but  no 
distinction  was  made  in  the  miot  charges  or  regula- 
tions as  between  silver  and  gold.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
where  demonetization  took  place.  It  is  true  that 
speeches  are  quoted  to  show  that  the  intent  of  the  act 
was  to  demonetize  silver,  but  the  title  of  the  act  and 
its  provisions  do  not  bear  out  the  assertions.  If  it  be 
conceded  that  the  act  of  1853  was  intended  to  de- 
monetize the  silver  dollar,  it  must  also  be  conceded 
that  Congress  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
words  and  the  force  of  language.  The  act  of  1873 
was  not  couched  in  such  terms. 

Space  in  this  chapter  will  not  permit  of  a  discus- 
sion of  the  events  leading  up  tj  and  following  upjn 
the  act  of  1873,  hence  we  will  reserve  this  portion  to 
the  following  chapter  and  confine  the  remainder  of 
the  chapter  to  the  act  itself. 

Sec.  15  of  the  act  of  1873  provided:  "  That  the 
silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  trade  dol- 
lar, a  half-dollar  or  fifty-cent  piece,  a  quarter-dollar 
or  twenty-five  cent  piece,  a  dime  or  ten- cent  piece; 
and  the  weight  of  the  trade*  dollar  shall  be  four 
hundred  and  twenty  grains  troy ;"  etc.,  "and  said  coins 

*  A  heav>-  dollar  f  ^r  Orieutal  trade  and  not  for  home  circulation. 
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shall  be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  any 
amount  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  any  one  pay- 
ment." 

Sec.  17  provides:  "That  no  coins,  either  of  gold, 
silver  or  minor  coinage  shall  hereafter  be  issued  from 
the  mint  other  than  those  of  the  denominations  stand- 
ards, and  weights  herein  set  forth." 

Sec.  14  had  constituted  the  gold  dollar  of  twenty- 
five  and  eight-tenths  grains  the  "unit  of  value" — an 
office  performed  to  this  time  by  the  silver  dollar  of 
3734  grains  fine. 

Sec.  25  fixes  the  charge  for  converting  gold  bullion 
into  coin  at  one-fifth  of  one  percent.,  while  the  charge 
for  coining  trade  dollars  or  melting  and  refining  silver 
is  left  to  the  discretion  and  jadgment  of  the  director 
of  the  mint.  In  this  act  is  both  demonetization  and 
discrimination.  The  coinage  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  is  discontinued,  but  the  status  of  existing  dol- 
lars remains  unchanged.  The  revision  in  1874  of  the 
legal  tender  statutes  completed  the  demonetization  of 
silver  by  demonetizing  the  dollar  of  37 1  ^  grains  fine 
silver. 

The  act  of  1875  provided  for  coining  fractional 
silver  coins  with  which  to  redeem  fractional  paper 
currency.  It  also  abolished  the  charge  for  coining 
gjld  bullion.  The  act  of  July,  1876,  repealed  the 
legal  tender  quality  of  the  trade  dollar.  It  also  pro- 
vided for  an  additional  issue  of  subsidiary  silver  coin, 
the  limit  of  which  was  §50,000,000,  including  frac- 
tional cuiTency  and  the  subsidiary  silver  coin  pre- 
^^ously  authorized. 

The  act  of  1878  provides  for  the  recoinage  of  the 
silver  dollar  of  the  act  of  1837,  makes  it  a  legal  tea- 
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der  for  all  "debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except 
where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract," 
and  fixes  the  limit  of  coinage  between  two  and  four 
millions  monthly,  at  the  discretion  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  Sec.  3  of  this  act  also  provides  for 
the  issue  of  coin  certificates  in  amounts  of  not  less 
than  $10  i^ainst  a  deposit  of  an  equal  amount  of 
coin. 

The  act  of  1879  provides  for  the  redemption  of 
subsidiary  silver  coin,  and  makes  them  a  lawful  tender 
to  the  amount  of  $10. 

The  act  of  1890  has  been  referred  to;  it  provides 
for  a  monthly  maximum  purchase  of  4,500,000  ounces 
of  silver  bullion,  and  the  issue  of  legal  tender  treasury 
notes  in  payment  therefor. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  TJOUDLE  STANDARD  FURTHER  (JONSLDERED., 

There  are  some  queer  facts  connected  with  the  de- 
monetization of  silver.  Demonetization  took  place  at 
a  time  when  the  relative  value  of  silver  to  gold  was 
greater  than  the  legal  ratios  established  by  either  the 
United  States  or  France.  It  is  true  that  silver  was 
not  current  to  any  extent  in  France  when  France 
suspended  silver  coinage.  Nor  was  silver  current  in 
the   United  States   when    Congress    demonetized    it. 

The  relatively  cheaper  gold  had  displaced  silver. 
It  is  said  that  these  nations  foresaw  the  depreciation 
which  was  to  take  place  in  silver  relative  to  gold,  and 
accordingly  took  measures  to  prevent  silver,  as  it 
cheapened,  from  again  displacing  gold.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bi-metallist  claims  that  the  great  deprecia- 
tion of  silver  relative  to  gold  was  due  to  demonetiza- 
tion of  and  closing  mints  against  silver;  and  that  the 
alternating  standard  preserves  a  more  stable  equili- 
brium between  money  and  products  than  is  possible 
for  either  metal  alone;  that  extremes  ai"e  prevented 
by  the  action  of  an  alternating  standard.  Germany, 
which  took  the  lead  in  the  demonetization  of  silver  by 
the  preliminary  act  of  1871,  by  which  the  unit  of 
value  was  changed  from  silver  to  gold  and  the  coinage 
of  the  principal  silver  coin  was  discontinued,  was  a 
silver  country  with  only  about  4  per  cent,  of  gold  in 
the  whole  circulation.  Hence  it  cannot  be  urged 
that  Germany  was  endeavoring  to  prevent  a  return  of 
silver,  since  that  was  her  chief  cun-encv,  and   the  es- 
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tablishmeat  of  a  single  gold  standard  necessitated  an 
almost  entire  change  of  currency  by  the  withdrawal 
of  silver  and  the  substitution  of  gold. 

The  steps  by  which  silver  was  displaced  as  a  law- 
ful tender,  and  its  coinage  discontinued,  were  in  about 
the  following  order:  In  December  of  1871,  Germany 
took  the  first  step  toward  a  gold  basis.  She  changed 
a  silver  standard  to  a  double  standard  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  gave  intimation  that  silver  was  to  be  dis- 
placed. The  coinage  of  the  chief  silver  coin  was  dis- 
continued. In  July  of  1878  gold  was  made  the  sole 
standard.  The  silver  was  debased  11.9  per  cent.,  the 
aggregate  issue  limited  to  a  maximum  of  about  S2  per 
capita,  and  the  legal-tender  function  limited  to  sums 
not  exceeding  about  four  dollars.  The  action  of  the 
United  States  seems  to  have  been  modeled  closely 
upon  the  method  employed  by  Germ:;ny.  In  Febrii- 
ary  of  1873  Congi'ess  debased  the  subsidiary  silver 
coin,  limited  their  legal  tender  function  to  sums  not 
in  excess  of  $5,  suspended  the  coinage  of  the  standard 
dollar  of  412^  grains  without  disturbing  its  legal-ten- 
der quality,  and  changed  the  unit  of  value  from  the 
standard  silver  dollar  to  the  standard  gold  dollar  of 
25.8  grains.  In  June  of  1874  this  act  was  followed 
up  by  the  demonetization  of  the  silver  dollar  of 
412i  grains,  and  the  limiting  of  the  legal -tender  func- 
tion of  silver  coin  of  every  description  to  amounts  not 
in  excess  of  So.  The  action  of  the  Latin  Union  fol- 
lowed upon  and  was  necessitated  by  the  action  of  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States. 

The  Latin  Union  originated  in  1866  by  a  compact 
entered  into  by  France,  Italy,  Belgium  and  Switzer- 
land.     The  immediate  cause  of  the    Union  was  the 
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change  ia  the  relatioa  of  the  ratios  between  silver 
and  gold.  The  advance  in  the  value  of  silver  to  gold 
was  robbing  the  countries  u.siag  the  franc  system 
of  their  subsidiary  silver,  which,  being  the  money  of 
ordinary  transactions,  could  not  well  be  spared.  As 
the  money  of  each  of  these  states  was  current  in  all, 
it  was  necessary  that  any  action  taken  by  one  should 
be  concurred  in  by  all  to  prevent  complications. 
Sfvitzerland  had  acted  at  once,  when  the  drain  upon 
her  subsidiary  silver  began,  by  debasing  the  sub- 
sidiary coinage  as  the  United  States  had  done  in 
1853.  As  the  law  pointed  out  by  Gresham  was  rob- 
bing the  nations  having  the  franc  system  of  their  sil- 
ver, the  same  law  would  substitute  the  debased 
coinage  of  Switzerland  for  the  subsidiary  silver  in 
the  other  states  where  it  was  current,  hence  the  origin 
of  the  Union.  In  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
Union  the  double- standard  was  retained  at  the  old 
ratio  of  15 1  to  1,  and  unlimited  coinage  of  gold  and 
of  the  silver  five-franc  (corresponding  nearly  to  our 
dollar)  piece,  which  was  now  constituted  the  unit  of 
value  instead  of  the  franc,  was  granted  to  each  of  the 
states  entering  into  the  Union.  They  reduced  the 
silver  currency,  in  denominations  lower  than  the  five- 
franc,  from  nine-tenths  fine  to  eight  and  thirty-five- 
hundredths  fine,  and  limited  their  legal-tender  func- 
tions to  sums  not  exceeding  50  francs.  They  also 
limited  the  amount  of  this  subsidiary  silver  which 
any  one  state  might  CDin  to  a  maximum  of  6  francs 
per  capita.  The  Union  was  to  last  until  1880,  and 
then  for  15  years  longer,  etc.,  unless  notice  was  giveu 
a  year  in  advance  of  the  period  of  termination  of  the 
wish  to  annul  the  agreement. 
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It  will  be  seea  that  the  Unioa  was  brought  about 
by  the  necessity  of  preserving  silver  as  the  subsidiary 
or  fractional  currency.  The  United  States  had  taken 
the  same  action  in  1853. 

The  action  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  fractional 
silver  coins  being  reduced  to  bullion.  The  only  way 
to  prevent  this  was  to  debase  the  coin  until  the  nom- 
inal or  coin  value  was  greater  than  the  bullion  value. 
This  difficulty,  which  every  commercial  nation  Has 
had  to  meet  at  some  time,  grows  out  of  using  gold  and 
silver  both  as  money  and  as  commodities.  With  a 
wider  and  more  perfect  knowledge  of  credit  this 
difficulty  may  finally  be  obviated  by  an  international 
paper  currency.  For,  as  was  said  in  the  opening 
chapter  upon  paper  money,  it  is  the  money  of  modern 
progess,  and,  while  we  have  traced  the  rain  from  the 
misuses  of  it,  its  beneficial  effects  have  become  ap- 
parent. A  growth  in  knowledge  and  experience,  to- 
gether with  a  disposition  to  use  and  not  abuse  credit, 
will  render  the  use  of  paper  as  the  universal  money 
a  possibility.  Possibility,  when  connected  with  the 
advantages  apparent  in  a  proper  paper  cui'rency, 
jisually  materializes,  sooner  or  later,  into  fact. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  time  agreed,  the  action 
of  Germany,  together  with  that  of  the  United  States, 
co-operating  with  causes,  probably,  even  more 
powerful,  had  changed  the  mercantile  ratio  of  gold 
and  silver  to  such  an  extent  that  silver  was  overvalued 
in  the  countries  of  the  Latin  Union  where  the  ratio 
remained,  as  it  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  at  15|  to  1.  Now  gold  was 
worth  more  as  bullion  in  the  Latin  Union  than  as  coin, 
and  the  process  began  of  draining  out  gold  and  sub- 
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stitutiug  silver  as  the  principal  coin.  It  was  feared 
that  Gei'many  would  throw  all  of  her  demonetized 
silver  upon  the  states  of  the  Union  in  order  to  secure 
gold  to  till  the  channels  from  which  silver  had  been 
expelled.  The  position  of  silver  was  critical.  In  this 
condition  of  afPairs  the  delegates  of  the  Union  came 
together  again  in  January  of  1874.  In  1873  over 
850,000,000  of  silver  had  been  thrown  upon  the 
French  and  Belgian  mints,  and  in  the  condition  of  the 
silver  market  the  extent  of  the  disjjosition  to  "dump" 
silver  upon  the  states  of  the  Union  could  not  be  fore- 
seen. As  a  temporary  measure,  the  Union  aban- 
doned the  free  coinage  of  the  silver  five-franc  piece 
for  the  year  1874,  and  the  fixing  of  a  maximum  limit 
for  each  state.  In  1875  the  Union  continued  the  re- 
striction, but  increased  the  maximum  25  per  cent. 
The  maximum  of  1874  was  120,000,000  francs,  dis- 
tributed to  each  state  according  to  population.  In 
July  of  1875  Holland  suspended  silver  coinage.  In 
1876  the  Union  continued  the  restriction  but  reduced 
the  maximum  again  to  the  limit  of  1874,  In  1875-6 
Switzerland  coined  no  silver,  and,  in  August  of  1876, 
France  suspended  silver  coinage.  The  Union  sus- 
pended silver  coinage  for  1877,  and  in  1878  agreed  to 
extend  the  suspension  untU  1886.  The  Union  made 
no  other  change  than  to  suspend  coinage.  The  silver 
five-franc  piece  continued  to  be  a  legal-tender  at  the 
ratio  of  Ib^  to  1.  But  there  was  no  mint  open  to 
silver  in  any  of  the  leading  commercial  countries  from 
1876  to  1878,  when  the  United  States  began  a  limited 
coinage.  The  effect  of  demonetization  and  suspension 
of  coinage  could  not  otherwise  than  have  had  a  power- 
ful influence  in  depreciating  silver  relative  to  gold. 
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The  change  iu  the  relations  of  the  two  metals  may  be 
seen  in  the  following:  In  1872  the  standard  silver 
dollar  of  4121  grains,  371  ;^  grains  fine,  was  worth  in  gold 
102.25  cents-  1873,  100.46;  1874,  98.86;  1875,  96.43; 
1876,  89.22;  1877,  92.93;  1878,  89.30;  1879,  86.96; 
1880,  88.65.  Since  that  time  the  tendency  has  been 
downward  with  many  fluctuations,  the  value  now 
rano'in^T'  between  75  and  76  cents. 

n      o 

The  advocates  of  the  double  standard  claim  that 
this  increasing  divergence,  which  is  now  nearly  19  to  1, 
is  the  result  solely  of  adverse  legislation,  demonetiza- 
tion and  suspended  coinage,  and  that  silver  has  not 
fallen,  but  that  gold  has  appreciated,  and  this  they 
endeavor  to  prove  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of 
products  with  silver  and  gold.  The  gold  standard 
advocates  claim  that  hostile  legislation,  so-called,  was 
the  inevitable  necessity  of  natural  causes  and  that 
free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  maintenance  of  its  law- 
ful tender  functions  could  not  have  prevented  the 
present  divergence ;  that  the  cheaper  silver  would  have 
driven  out  gold  from  circulation,  but  that  gold  as  a 
commodity  would  have  borne  the  same  premium  to 
silver  despite  legislation,  and  that  prices  would  have 
adjusted  themselves  to  the  depreciated  standard. 
They  claim  that  the  enormous  production  of  gold  from 
1850  to  1875  depreciated  gold  as  compared  with  com- 
modities; that  the  depreciation  of  gold  also  depreciated 
silver,  but  that  the  effect  of  the  depreciation  was  not 
seen  at  once  because  of  local  causes  operating  in  In- 
dia at  that  time,  which  effected  the  absorption  of  im- 
mense quantities  of  silver  at  that  period,  and  hence 
prevented  the  depreciation  taking  place  until  after- 
ward; and  that  the  cheapening  of  gold  relative  to  com- 
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modities  because  of  its  great  abuudanco  gave  the 
commercial  nations  an  opportunity  to  clioose  between 
the  raetals,  and  that  the  mercantile  world  when  left 
to  an  untrammeled  choice  will  always  choose  gold 
from  motives  so  evident  as  to  be  apparent  without 
discussion  and  analysis;  that  the  present  apparent  ap- 
preciation of  gold  is  not  real  but  due  to  credit  contrac- 
tion from  inflation.  There  is  doubtless  truth  in 
the  position  of  each  of  the  disputants. 

We  have  noted  the  productions  of  gold  and  silver 
at  different  periods  and  have  seen  that  the  quantity 
and  generally  the  value  of  silver  prodiiced  in  a  given 
period  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  gold. 

Now  taking  the  period  from  1850  to  1875,  the  peri- 
od in  which  occurred  the  phenomena  we  have  been 
examining, we  find  these  conditions  reversed.  The  val- 
ueof  the  gold  j^roduction  from  1851  to  1875  amounted 
to  $3,317,625,000;  the  value  of  the  silver  production 
for  the  same  period  only  $1,395,125,000,  and  that 
upon  a  ratio  of  about  15i  to  1,  indicating  only  about 
6^  times  the  quantity  of  silver  greater  than  of  the 
gold.  The  combined  value  of  silver  and  gold  pro- 
duced in  the  357  years  from  1493  to  1850  amounted 
to  but  little  more  than  ten  billion  dollars.  In  the  pe 
riod  of  twenty-five  years  under  discussion  the  com- 
bined value  of  the  gold  and  silver  produced  was  a 
little  over  §4,700,000,000,  or  nearly  half  the  product 
of  the  preceding  three  and  a  half  centuries.  If  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  supposed  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand there  can  be  no  question  of  the  relative  depre- 
ciation of  every  kind  of  money  to  commodities,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  demand  by  the  expansion  of 
business  and  the  undertaking  of  new  enterprises  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  the  money  supply. 
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In  this  period  India  and  China  absorbed  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  of  silver,  owing  in  India  to  the  internal 
improvements  of  the  country,  building  of  railroads 
and  canals — the  capital  for  which  was  drawn  from 
Great  Britain;  and  to  the  great  development  of  cotton 
growing  in  the  '60's  to  supply  Europe  for  the  failure 
in  America  due  to  the  civil  war.  Thus  silver,  finding 
an  outlet  in  India,  did  not  depreciate  relatively  so  fast 
as  gold,  and  so  the  more  readily  gave  way  to  the  yel- 
low metal  in  the  west.  After  1866  the  exports  of  sil 
ver  to  India  fell  ofP  greatly,  owing  to  the  decreased 
demand  for  cotton  from  India  and  to  the  balancing  of 
interest  due  from  India  against  payments  due  India 
for  commodities.  The  annual  interest  charges  due 
from  India  on  her  public  debt  amounted  to  about 
$75,000,000  in  1876.  Whatever  amount  of  this  was 
due  in  England  was  balanced  against  India's  exports 
and  to  this  extent  cutoff  the  export  of  silver  to  India. 
So  much  for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  report  of  the  silver  commission  to  Congress  in 
1877,  consisting  of  three  senators,  three  representa- 
tives and  two  experts,  held  that  the  depreciation  of 
silver  was  due  to  its  demonetization  and  that  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  of  1873  and  the  subsequent  depression 
of  prices  was  due  to  demonetization.  The  commis- 
sion held  that  a  return  of  prosperity  would  follow  the 
remonetization  of  silver.  A  minority  report  signed  by 
one  representative  and  one  expert  was  also  submitted. 

The  argument  of  the  bi-metallists  as  to  the  cause 
for  the  demonetization  of  silver  and  the  effects  of  de- 
monetization are  well  stated  by  Senator  Stewart  of 
Nevada  in  an  addi-ess  before  the  National  Silver  Con- 
vention at  St.  Louis  in  1889.     He  said: 
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The  effect  of  excluding  silver  from  the  mints  of  the  civ- 
iiized  world  ought  to  have  been  anticipated,  and  would 
have  been,  if  it  had  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
people.  Great  Britain  has  been  investigating  the  results 
of  the  demonetization  of  silver  for  the  past  four  years. 
She  has  appointed  two  royal  commissions,  one  on  the  de- 
pression of  trade,  and  the  other  on  the  recent  changes  in 
the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver.  A  thorough  inves- 
tigation has  been  made,  and  the  result  of  that  inves- 
tigation published.  The  general  fall  in  prices,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  advance  in  the  value  of  gold, 
is  ascertained  by  that  investigation  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  demonetization  of  silvei*.  The  reports  of  these 
commissions  have  only  confirmed  what  everybody  ought 
to  have  known;  namely,  that  cutting  off  half  of  the  sup- 
ply of  the  money  of  the  world  would  necessarily  make 
money  scarce  and  dear,  and  that  the  price  of  money  would 
go  up  and  the  price  of  property  go  down.  There  was  no 
need  of  an  investigation  to  prove  this.  The  Koyal  Com- 
mission simply  called  attention  to  the  fact,  which  every- 
body ought  to  have  known.  The  ruin  and  misery  which 
have  been  suffered  by  the  entire  civilized  world,  except  the 
bondholders,  exceed  all  the  calamities  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  producing  classes  of  Earoi:»s  are  suf- 
fering in  the  same  manner  as  the  producers  of  the  United 
States.  Land  has  gone  down  in  Europe  and  America, 
where  there  was  no  local  cause  to  prevent  it,  from  30  to  50 
per  cent.  Manufacturing  on  a  gold  basis  is  languishing 
throughout  the  world.  The  land  owners  of  England  ap- 
peared before  the  commission  and  presented  their  griev- 
ances. They  were  told  that  there  was  no  help  for  them, 
that  the  nation  must  have  cheap  food,  and  cheap  silver 
is  furnishing  it.  The  representatives  of  the  manufactur- 
ers also  aijpeared  before  the  commission,and  complained  of 
the  disadvantage  of  manufacturing  on  a  gold  basis  and 
selling  their  commodities  in  India  for  silver,  and  said  that 
the  discount  was  ruining  them.  They  wei'e  informed  that 
cheap  silver  gave  them  cheap  food,  and  inasmuch  as  they 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  India,  it  was  better  to 
obtain  cheai?  wheat  from  India  than  to  be  longer  subject 
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to  pay  tribute  to  the  United  States.  The  controlling  mo- 
tive, however,  which  prevented  affirmative  action  in  favor 
of  silver  was  stated  by  the  six  commissioners  most  favor- 
able to  bi-metallism.  They  gave  the  reasons  why  Eng- 
land does  not  remonetize  silver.  They  said:  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  this  country  (England)  is  largely 
a  creditor  country  of  debts  payable  in  gold,  and  any 
change  which  entailed  a  rise  in  the  price  of  commodities 
generally,  that  is  to  say,  a  diminution  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold,  would  be  to  our  disadvantage. 

Comparing  supply  and  demand  and  claiming  that 
the  volume  of  money  should  expand  in  accord  with 
the  volume  of  business,  he  said: 

The  total  volume  of  cereals  produced  for  the  period  188i 
to  1888  inclusive,  show  an  aggregate  increase  of  16  per 
cent  over  the  total  volume  for  the  preceding  period,  1S73 
to  1883.  The  product  of  cotton  increased  5  per  cent;  hay; 
17  per  cent;  tobacco,  12  per  cent;  live-stock,  17  per  cent; 
wool,  23  per  cent;  average  increase  of  farm  products,  15 
per  cent.  Increased  output  of  pig  iron,  33  per  cent;  coal, 
41  per  cent;  salt,  12  per  cent;  average  increase  of  mine 
products,  28  per  cent;  steel  production  increased  30  per 
cent;  manufactures  of  wool,  25  per  cent;  cotton  manufac- 
tures for  export,  8  per  cent;  increase  in  the  number  of 
cotton  factories,  25  per  cent.  In  the  number  of  national 
banks,  20  per  cent;  in  the  number  of  postoffices,  22  per 
cent;  increase  in  railroad  mileage.  28  per  cent;  telegraph 
mileage,  18  per  cent;  raih-oad  gross  receipts,  22  per  cent; 
telegraph  gross  earnings,  21  percent;  increase  in  number 
of  tons  of  freight  hauled  on  railroads,  27  per  cent;  in  num- 
ber of  passengers  transported,  22  per  cent;  increase  in 
amount  of  railroad  stocks  and  bonds,  56  per  cent;increas3 
in  capital  stock  of  New  England  manufactures,  10  per 
cent;  increase  in  amount  received  in  life  insurance  poli- 
cies, 57  per  cent;  increase  in  acres  of  public  lands  taken 
up,  72  per  cent;  increased  cost  of  public  schools,  24  per 
cent;  increased  receipts  of  postoffice  department,  23  per 
cent;  increase  in  consumption  of  wheat,  7  per  cent;  corn 
and  covn  meal,    7  per  cent;   sugar,  30;  liquors,  28.      The 
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gross  anuiial  receipts  of  raih'oads,  telegraphs,  postal  de- 
partments and  receipts  on  life  insm-ance  policies^  for  each 
year  from  1879  to  1S83  absorbed  but  71  per  cent  of  our 
gross  annual  circulation,  "while  for  each  year  from  1884  to 
1888  the  absorption  was  79  per  cent.  From  1874  to  1^78,  a 
period  of  shrinking  ciuTcncy,  our  annual  volume  of  money 
was  13  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  railroad  stocks  and 
bonds,  from  1879  to  18S3  it  was  19  per  cent,  and  from  1884 
to  1888  but  16  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  the  foregoing  staples  of  the  farm,  the 
mine,  the  factory,  transportation,  communication,  con- 
sumption and  lines  of  business  for  the  five  years  ending 
with  the  close  of  18SS,  as  compared  with  the  five  years 
ending  with  the  close  of  1833,  make  an  average  increase 
of  24  to  25  ijer  cent.  This  is  the  growth  of  five  years  over 
the  volume  of  production  and  business  for  the  previous 
five  years,  and  to  meet  this  25  per  cent  growth  in  business 
we  have  but  a  7  per  cent  increase  in  circulation  over  the 
volume  of  circulation  of  the  jjrevioud  period  of  five  years. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

TRADE,  AND  TRADE  RESTRICTIONS. 

Commerce  and  the  distribution  of  money  are  closely 
connected.  The  sole  object  of  money  is  to  provide 
an  easy  means  of  effecting  exchanges.  One  man 
living  alone  upon  an  isolated  island  would  have  no 
use  for  money.  A  group  of  men  isolated  fi'om  their 
fellow  men  would  have  little  need  for  money,  as  barter 
would  conveniently  serve  their  needs  in  exchanges. 
So,  too,  a  naiion  walled  in  from  all  foreign  intercourse 
would  have  fewer  needs  of  a  medium  and  less  diffi- 
culties in  its  regulations.  It  seems  manifest  that  such 
a  nation  could  regulate  and  absolutely  establish  by 
legislative  enactments  the  medium  of  exchange,  and 
that  without  much  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
modiuin  further  than  that  it  be  uniform  in  value  of  its 
units,  issued  or  minted  by  the  government,  and  fur- 
nished in  sufficient  volume  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people. 

Trade  with  foreign  countries  requires  a  medium 
current  in  the  countries  between  which  traffic  is  carried 
on.  If  one  country  has  the  more  desirable  medium  it 
has  the  advantage  in  all  of  the  commercial  dealings. 
Xenophon  observed  in  his  day  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  Athens  over  the  cities  with  which  she  traded 
because  of  the  superior  quality  of  her  coins.  Dis- 
turbances in  money  ratios  are  the  results  of  interna- 
tional trade.  The  continual  exchange  of  products  be- 
tween nations  is  the  real  cause  of  a  money  question. 
Foreign   trade   requires  a  medium    cun-ent  at   fixed 
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ratios;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  tho  questions  of 
double  or  single  standard,  and  the  ratio  of  silver  to 
gold,  pertinent. 

Now  commerce  directly  affects  the  circulation  of 
money.  Whether  commerce  is  free  or  restricted  has 
much  to  do  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  money  in  con- 
sonance with  the  demands  of  trade.  Restrictions 
serve  as  a  constant  soiu-ce  of  -disturbance  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  money,  causing  at  one  time  much  redun- 
dancy, at  another  long  continued  stringency.  Trade, 
like  water,  is  always  seeking  to  preserve  an  equi- 
librium. E«5triction3  restrain  its  normal  action  by 
keeping  it  pent  up.  But  nations  have  usually  felt 
that  thoir  prosperity  was  some  how-  endangered  by 
allowing  the  same  free  exchange  of  products  between 
citizens  of  other  nations  and  their  own  which  they 
deem  of  absolute  necessity  between  their  own  citizens, 
and  hence  have  put  up  bars  of  prohibition,  or  of  par- 
tial restraint. 

Trade  seems  a  queer  thing.  It  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  the  two  parties  to  a  trade  each  make 
a  gain  by  the  exchange.  The  elements  which  enter 
into  the  exchange  of  money  for  products,  products 
for  products,  is  the  estimation  of  value,  and  the  esti- 
mation of  value  is  largely  a  matter  of  desire.  A.  is 
a  merchant  who  keeps  coats  for  sale;  B.  is  a  farmer. 
B.  comes  to  town  with  a  load  of  produce,  and  sells  it 
for  the  price  then  ruling  for  the  particular  commodity 
he  offers.  He  sells  because  he  prefers  the  money  to 
the  produce.  Now  he  goes  to  A.  and  buys  a  coat.  A. 
sells  because  he  prefers  the  money  to  the  coat;  B. 
buys  because  he  prefers  the  coat  to  the  money.  Now 
each  feels  profited  because  of  having  secured  some- 
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thing  of  higher  estimation  for  something  of  less.  B. 
feels  that  he  earned  the  money  with  which  he  bought 
the  coat  with  less  labor  than  he  would  have  had  to 
expend  provided  he  made  his  own  coat.  A.  is  moved 
by  the  same  principle.  Hence,  it  is  that  trades  have 
multiplied,  and  the  same  trades  have  been  sub- divided. 
The  basis  of  the  division  of  labor  rests  upon  the  fact, 
established  by  experience,  that  a  man  can  accomplish 
more  work  by  doing  one  thing  consecutively  than  by 
doing  many  things,  alternating  between  them.  Hence 
the  reason  of  dividing  up  the  simple  operation  of 
making  a  pin  among  as  many  workmen  as  there  are 
distinct  processes.  In  the  factory,  division  can  be 
carried  to  the  extreme  limit  of  giving  to  each  work- 
man a  single  mechanical  operation.  The  same  prin- 
ciple has  operated  to  reduce  the  farmer  to  producing 
raw  products,  and  operates  to  a  still  further  division 
by  specializing  the  particular  kind  of  farming  a  man 
shall  follow.  The  profitable  limit  of  sub-division  is 
the  point  at  which  the  whole  time  will  be  employed 
and  no  months  of  enforced  idleness  be  imposed. 

Now  this  principle  of  division  of  labor  which  oper- 
ates to  divide  and  sub-divide  untiljeach  man  produces 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  immediate  products 
necessary  to  his  own  subsistence,  or  perhaps  devotes 
his  whole  energies  to  production  of  which  he  can  not 
directly  consume  any  part,  underlies  international 
trade.  Nations  trade  with  one  another  because  there 
is  a  profit  in  such  relations.  As  in  the  same  nation 
the  aptitudes  of  individuals  make  a  division  into  pro- 
fessions and  avocations  profitable,  and  the  capabili- 
ties of  soil  and  climate,  together  with  mineral  and 
other  natural  productions,  render  exchange  of  products 
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highly  advaatageous;  so,  too,  the  varying  aptitudes 
of  people,  and  the  great  differences  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate, render  commercial  interchange  among  nations  of 
as  great  value  and  of  as  eq:ial  economic  importance. 
The  8ub-tropic3  produce  such  indigenous  fruits  as 
oranges,  lemons  and  bananas;  the  temperate  zones 
are  adapted  to  the  cereals.  Now  what  an  economic 
loss  to  attempt  to  overcome  and  reverse  these  ban-iers 
of  nature!  So,  also,  if  one  region  is  mountainous  with 
rich  and  adjacent  veias  of  coal  and  iron-ore,  and  an- 
other is  a  broad,  fertile  prairie,  destitute  of  mineral 
wealth,  how  gi'eat  the  economic  loss  to  attempt  iron 
manufactiu'e  in  the  praiiie  region,  and  commercial 
agricultui'e  in  the  mountainous!  Such  incongruous 
attempts  when  within  the  national  limits  have  been 
promptly  laughed  to  scorn,  but  the  same  attempt  as 
between  nations  have  borne  the  name  of  statesman- 
ship, and  nations  have  vied  with  each  other  to  pro- 
dace  similar  results  by  prohibitive  legislation.  Such 
are  the  limits  of  the  human  intellect  for  compre- 
hensive and  logical  reasoning  when  biased  by  a  pro- 
posed self-interest,  whether  selfishness  or  patriotism. 

Men  and  nations  are  the  products  of  the  past,  and 
the  virus  of  false  philosophies  dies  out  slowly  fi-om  po- 
litical systems,  which,  constnicted  by  man,  necessa- 
rily bear  the  taint  of  all  his  prejudices  and  intellectual 
inheritances.  Cicero  wrote  that  the  Senate  had  or- 
dained many  times  over  that  gold  and  silver  should  not 
be  exported.  Here  we  find  the  announced  predispo- 
sition toward  securing  a  'Mjalance  of  trade"  in  the 
precious  metals,  a  predisposition  which  took  vio- 
lent possession  of  Europe  and  became  the  controlling 
policy  in  ^hat  epoch  first  promulgated  by  the  Emperor 
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Charles  V.,  wbaoi  Blanqui  accuses  of  having  inaugu- 
rated all  the  evil  policies  which  have  since  cursed 
modern  nations. 

This  system  inaugurated  by  Charles  V. — the  mer- 
cantile system,  it  has  since  been  named — had  for  its 
central  idea  and  motive  to  buy  nothing,  or,  at  least, 
the  miaiaium  rendered  necessary  by  absolute  want, 
from  other  nations,  while  compelling  them  to  buy  to 
the  greatest  possible  quantity.  The  object  was  to 
prevent  the  export  of  the  money  metals,  and  compel 
a  steady  and  constant  import  of  such  metals  to  settle 
the  balance  of  trade.  In  this  age  it  may  sound 
strange  to  talk  of  selling  to  a  nation  without  buying 
from  it;  for  we  have  learned,  in  a  measure,  that  trade 
relations  are  reciprocal.  We  now  look  upon  money 
as  merely  the  means  by  which  exchanges  of  com- 
modities are  effected,  and  consequently  desirable  only 
in  so  far  as  it  will  supply  our  wants  and  desires.  But 
in  that  age  money  was  not  look3d  upon  as  the  medium 
of  exchange,  and  hence  as  a  m3aas  of  attaiam3nt.  Its 
attainment  was  regarded  as  the  end  itself  to  be  sought 
in  wealth;  for  money  was  regarded  as  the  only  actual 
wealth,  ])er  se.  It  alone  was  the  only  real  and  uni- 
versal wealth,  because  its  possession  commanded  all 
others.  Such  confounding  of  moans  for  ends  is  not 
surprising.  Money  is  more  highly  prized  the  scarcer 
it  becomes,  and  the  age  of  Charles  V.  followed  hard 
upon  the  money  famine  which  had  kept  the  resources 
of  Europe  locked  up  from  the  downfall  of  Rome  to  the 
discovery  of  America.  The  constant  wars  in  which 
Charles  V.  and  his  contemporary  sovereigns  embroiled 
their  countries  required  ready  money  for  their  prose- 
cution.    Hence  it  is  nDt  strange  if  statesmen  of  that 
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day  viewed  with  alarm  any  transfer  of  gold  and  silver 
from  their  country  to  settle  the  differences  in  trade 
relations.  England  now  finds  herself  the  richest  na- 
tion in  the  world  by  buying  more  products  annually 
than  she  sells,  but  in  the  mercantile  period  she  would 
have  deemed  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  would  result 
in  her  ruin. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  it  never  occurred  to  the  states- 
men of  that  period  that  trade  was  as  reciprocal  between 
nations  as  between  individuals,  and  that  one  country 
could  not  go  on  absorbing  the  money  metals  of  an- 
other unless  the  precious  metals  be  the  chief  produc- 
tion of  that  country,  without  reaching  a  limit  where 
intercourse  must  cease,  or  else  the  flow  of  money  be 
reversed.  Natural  laws  would  force  such  a  result. 
The  continuous  flow  of  money  into  a  country  increases 
prices  of  products,  while  the  continued  out-flow  of 
money  decreases  prices  of  products.  Hence  the  coun- 
try of  high  prices  is  a  poor  place  to  buy  in,  and  the 
country  of  low  prices  is  a  poor  place  to  sell  in.  Con- 
sequently money  would  begin  to  seek  the  place  where 
it  would  command  most  in  exchange.  The  only  effect 
of  the  mercantile  system,  therefore,  was  to  aggra- 
vate a  condition  of  affairs  which  would  not  have 
been  entirely  satisfactory  if  left  untrammelled  by  re- 
strictions. 

The  evil  effects  pf  the  mercantile  system  were  most 
marked.  Were  each  of  the  states  of  our  Union  a  petty 
sovereignty,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  upholding 
against  the  others  a  bulwark  of  trade  restrictions  by 
which  each  sought  to  debar  the  products  of  the  others 
from  consumption  in  its  territory,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  endeavored  to  force  i:s  prodacts  upon  the  rest 
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so  as  to  absorb  their  money,  we  could  appreciate 
something  of  the  evil  of  that  system  which  covered 
Europe  with  standing  armies  to  enforce  the  prohibi- 
tions against  reciprocal  commercial  relations  with 
other  nations.  This,  to-day,  is  the  real  basis  of  the 
standing  armies  abroad,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  war.  ^V'^hat  folly  to  suppose  commercial  relations 
would  continue  to  exist  unless  found  advantageous  to 
all  parties  concerned!  It  is  true  that  a  greater 
amount  of  gold  and  silver  money  may  give  to  a  nation 
advantages  over  another  with  less  proportionate  cir- 
culating medium,  because  money  may  be  regarded, 
in  one  sense,  as  active  capital  ready  to  be  absorbed 
into  the  industries  for  the  production  of  new  wealth. 
The  sole  advantage  would  lie  in  so  employing  the 
money . 

The  tenacity  of  life  possessed  by  an  idea,  especially 
an  evil  one,  is  exemplified  by  the  mercantile  system^ 
which  has  been  more  or  less  dominant  from  the 
Roman  epoch  to  the  present.  The  idea  of  selling  more 
to  a  nation  than  you  buy  of  it  is  yet  current  in  our 
system  of  political  philosophy.  The  protective  sys- 
tem of  the  Earopean  and  American  states  are  merely 
modified  forms  of  the  mercantile  idea.  It  is  true 
that  the  avowed  purposes  of  the  two  systems  are  dis- 
tinctively different.  The  mercantile  system  sought  to 
sell  without  buying  in  order  to  get  gold.  The  pro- 
tective system  forbids  buying — fhat  is,  restricts  it 
greatly  by  heavy  import  duties — for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  protecting  labor  by  securing  to  it  the  home 
market  against  foreign  competition.  It  claims  that 
the  "balance  of  trade"  in  its  favor  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  gold    hnt    fo^-  the   protection  of  labor — -yet  it 
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may  be  questioned  if  at  the  root  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem is  not  the  identical  motive,  the  same  inspiration, 
viz. :  to  buy  nothing  of  foreigners,  and  to  sell  much 
to  them.  It  matters  little  how  much  nations  may 
disavow  this  motive,  we  are  still  compelled  to  witness 
the  absurd  spectacle  of  nations  contending  with  ono 
another  to  sell  more  than  they  buy.  And  we  may  tho 
more  readily  suspect  the  mercantile  parentage  when 
we  perceive  the  commotion  and  comment  occasioned 
when  it  is  found  that  the  balance  of  trade  h  against 
them  and  that  gold  is  being  exported.  There  may  bo 
causes  which  justify  a  nation  in  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
tective system.  A  new  country  abounding  in  natural 
resources,  but  lacking  working  capital,  may  find  it  i\ 
good  investment  to  assume  burdens  in  order  to  in. 
duce  capital  from  older  countries  to  invest  in  the  de. 
velopment  of  the  resources  awaiting  only  the  touch  oi 
labor  and  capital  to  become  energized  wealth.  But  a 
tariff,  however  levied,  is  a  greater  or  less  restrictioD, 
upon  free  commerce,  and  in  so  far  hinders  the  work- 
incrs  of  those  natural  laws  which  are  left  t3  regulatft 
the  trade  relations  between  citizens  of  the  same  state. 
It  may  be  that  the  restriction  levied  for  prohibitive 
purposes  may  result  in  lower  prices  by  the  stimulus 
given  to  home  competition,  or  the  stimulus  given  to 
inventive  genius,  by  which  machinery  may  add  foui' 
or  five-fold  to  man's  productive  effort.  But  natural 
laws  are  infringed,  the  proper  circulation  of  the  me- 
dium  of  exchange  is  hindered,  and  much  of  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a  medium  current  in  all  commercial 
nations  is  lost. 

It  is  hard  to  conceive,  however,  what  one  nation hai 
to  fear  from  another  industrially  more  than  what  the 
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citizens  in  one  state,  have  to  fear  from  those  in  another 
state  with  both  under  the  same  general  government  and 
consequently  no  barriers  to  free  commerce  permitted. 
So  long  as  there  is  labor  to  perform,  it  can  be  per- 
formed without  damage  from  another,  provided  it  is 
that  labor  which  is  of  the  greatest  economic  value 
to  perform — that  which  gives  largest  returns  with 
least  labor.  If  a  farmer  can  produce  two  bushels  of 
wheat  with  only  the  outlay  necessary  to  produce  one 
bushel  of  corn,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
wheat  be  equal  to  four  bushels  of  corn,  it  would 
be  folly  for  him  to  attempt  to  grow  corn  unless  a  por 
tion  of  his  time  otherwise  would  be  unemployed,  iu 
which  case  the  coi'n  produced  would  be  so  much  clear 
gain.  And  this  seems  the  only  logical  reason  for  at- 
tempted fostering  of  uneconomic  labor  by  protective 
laws,  viz.:  an  unemployed  population  which  must 
otherwise  remain  in  enforced  idleness — the  subjects 
of  state  or  private  charity. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TRA  ySPOR  TA  TIOK. 
Trade  and  commerce  are  iaseparably  connected  with 
transportation.       Com:nerce  could  not  exist  without 
the  carrying  trale,  and  home  trade  would  be  very 
limited  wer3    it  not  for   the   exchange  of  products 
broucrht  from  different  sections.     Great  cities    have 
sprung  up  along  the  lines  of  the  carrying  trade.     In 
the  time  of  the  earliest  historical  nations  the  carrying 
trade  was  conducted  by  caravans.     The  route  of  the 
caravans  was  from  the  cities  of  the  Nile  to  Damas^ 
cus  by  wav  of  Palestine,  and  thence  to  the  cities  of 
Mesopotamia.     It  was  along  this  route  that  all  the 
great  cities  of  antiquity  lay.     Ac  a  later  era  the  Medi- 
rerranean  became  the  center  of  commercial  activity^ 
Constantinople  grew  into  importance  as  the  depot  of 
trade  between  the  East  and  West.     In  the  early  days 
of  maritime  activity  Tyre,   Sidon,  Carthage,  Athens 
and  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  and  Rome  became  the 
centers  of  activity  and  wealth.     At  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Acres  we  find  the  Italian  cities  dominating  in 
Europe  because  controlling  the  trade  of  the  Mediter- 
raneanandthe  commerce  between  the  East  and  the 
West      In  the  north  the  seats  of  activity  were  along 
the  route  of  traffic  of  the  Hanseatic  league.    ^A  ith  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  and  the  awaken- 
ing of  new  maritime  ardor  nations  began  to  takerauk 
instead  of  cities  by  their  commercial  activity.      Por^ 
tugal,  Spain,  Holland  and  England  successively  held 
the  leading  rank  because  of  their  commercial  activity. 
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And  England  leads  the  nations  of  to-day  in  commer- 
cial importance  and  in  wealth  because  of  her  unriv- 
aled position  and  untiring  industry  to  lead  in  the 
maritime  carrying  trade. 

The  first  developments  of  a  country  occurred  near 
navigable  water-ways,  and  as  development  extended  in- 
ward the  efforts  of  men  were  much  hampered  because 
of  the  lack  of  easy  methods  of  transportation.  As 
in  the  time  of  the  caravan  between  India  and  the 
Mediten-anean,  commerce  was  largely  restricted  to 
spices,  silks  and  precious  stones,  because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  having  articles  of  s:uall  bulk  and  high  value, 
so  too  men  a  little  removed  from  navigable  water-ways 
found  their  traffic  limited  to  such  articles  as  could 
be  transported  upon  wagons  drawn  by  horses  over 
very  poor  roads. 

This  was  a  drawback  upon  all  enterprise,  for  arti- 
cles capal)le  of  transportation  were  greatly  enhanced 
in  value  by  the  great  cost  of  carrying,  and  hence  the 
consumption  much  restricted.  Rome  endeavored  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  inland  communication  by 
building  great  roads  between  all  principal  points. 
These  "ways,"  as  they  were  called,  are  still  the  won- 
der of  modern  nations.  Oar  modern  nations  endeav- 
ored to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  building  artificial 
water-ways  called  canals.  Transportation  by  canals 
was  slow  but  cheap,  and  all  the  greater  commercial 
nations  resorted  to  this  method  of  increasing  the 
navigable  water-ways  as  a  means  of  developing  the  in- 
land portions  of  their  country.  And  this  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  national  enter- 
prises until  the  railway  and  steam  engine  provided 
a  speedy  method  of  inland  commerce.     The  canal  had 
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two  difficulties  to  offset  its  cheapness:  one  was  the 
slow  method  of  transportation;  the  other  was  the  fact 
thiit  large  portions  of  the  country  could  not  be  reached 
by  canals  because  of  natural  limitations  and  barriers. 
Hence  the  enterprise  in  constructing  canals  readily 
yielded  before  the  railway. 

The  railway  was  not  known  until  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  present  century,  and  the  century  was  half 
gone  before  the  railways  had  begun  to  assume  any 
great  proportijns  ia  the  problem  of  transportation. 
In  our  own  country  the  development  of  railways  has 
been  very  rapid,  because  of  the  great  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  inaccessibility  of  vast  fertile  tracts  of 
ittowatr  transportation.  Then,  too,  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  country  and  the  rapid  development 
of  railways  have  re  actod  one  upon  the  other  as  accel- 
erating causes.  Oar  first  railway  was  built  in  1826. 
It  was  three  miles  long  and  used  to  transport  the 
stone  from  the  quarries  at  Quincy,  Mass.,  to  the 
wharves.  Horses  were  used  to  draw  the  cars  to  and  fro. 
The  steam  engine  was  not  used  as  the  motor  upon 
railways  until  1829.  It  was  1830  before  a  passen- 
ger car  was  put  on.  We  now  have  100,000  miles 
of  railway,  and  scarcely  any  portion  of  the  vast  terri  - 
tory  of  the  United  States  but  that  has  comparatively 
ample  railway  facilities. 

Railways  have  revolutionized  the  methods  of  trans' 
portation,  and  have  greatly  affected  the  development 
of  the  country  and  the  industries  of  th3  people.  The 
Riddle  of  the  Sphinx — a  work  relating  to  economics — 
as  braving  upon  agriculture — notes  this  revolution  as 
follows : 

The  cost  and  time  required  iu  transporting  heavy  and 
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bulky  objects  limited  commerce  on  every  baud,  just  as 
uudue  taxes  aud  overcliargcs  now  do.  Commerce  proper 
was  confined  to  the  coast  and  navigable  rivers,  and  even 
then  its  volume  was  limited,  because  the  products  of 
commerce  could  be  drawn  from  and  dis'^jributed  to  only  a 
comparatively  narrow  belt  of  the  ialaud  country.  The 
advent  of  the  railroads  opened  to  tha  inland  commu- 
nities the  markets  of  the  world.  It  carried  their  products 
afar,  and  brought  them  in  exchange  products  from  every 
clime.  The  fruits  and  luxuries  of  the  South  were  brought 
side  by  side  with  the  staples  and  necessities  of  the  North. 
The  desires  and  even  the  needs  of  men  were  increased. 
Man  was  encouraged  to  expend  his  whole  energies  in  the 
creation  of  products,  and  to  confine  himself  to  what  he 
could  produce  most  easily,  for  at  his  very  door  was  the 
mart  where  he  could  exchange  the  fruit  of  his  toil  for 
whatever  his  desire  most  craved.  Hence,  the  princi- 
ple of  "division  of  labor"  was  carried  into  well-nigh  every 
occupation.  The  farmer  stopped  being  a  "jack  of  all 
trades"  and  devoted  himself  to  producing  raw  farm  pro- 
ducts. The  spinning-wheel,  the  loom,  and  the  home-made 
clothing  disappeared  from  the  farmer's  home.  A.11  of  his 
energies  were  bent  upon  reclaimiug  and  bringing  into 
cultivation  broad  acres.  The  in'lucements  to  produce 
revolutionized  the  methods  of  labor,  and  invention  came 
to  the  rescue  with  the  machine,  whereby  the  Avork  of  five 
men  is  now  compassed  by  one.  Products  have  been  in- 
creased and  multiphed  as  if  by  the  magic  of  an  Aladdin's 
lamp.  The  luxuries  of  a  half  a  century  ago  have  become 
the  necessities  of  the  present. 

But  the  railway  has  brought  new  problems  which 
were  not  preseated  in  the  transportation  problems  of 
the  past.  Commerce  by  natural  or  artificial  water- 
ways presented  few  intricacies.  The  ocean  and  open 
seas  were  national  highways  whereon  each  nation  and 
individual  had  the  same  rights.  Ports  might  not  be 
open,  but  the  sea  was  the  broad,  common  highway. 
Rivers  were  equally  open  to  all  of  the  nations  in  whose 
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territory  they  lay.  Any  maa  might  sail  his  own  boat 
thereon.  Canals  were  built  by  the  state,  or  if  by 
private  corporations,  became  public  highways  whereon 
every  citizen  had  equal  rights  at  equal  tolls.  The 
water-ways  were  open  to  the  public  on  equal  terms. 
If  a  shipper  was  not  satisfied  with  the  tolls  paid  to 
carriers,  he  could  equip  his  own  boats  and  compete  on 
equal  terms.  But  where  the  way  was  open  to  all  on 
terms  equally  advantageous  there  was  little  danger 
of  combinations  to  extort  unreasonable  rates,  as  such 
a  course  would  speedily  bring  new  competitors  into 
the  field,  making  previous  agreements  of  no  effect  and 
dividing  the  trafiS,c. 

In  the  early  history  of  railways,  when  public  men 
were  called  upon  to  deal  with  the  question  of  railway 
franchises,  it  was  supposed  that  the  same  principle 
would  govern  in  railway  transportation  as  in  transpor- 
tation by  canals,  viz. :  that  the  corporation  to  whom 
the  franchise  was  granted  would  own  the  right-of-way 
and  the  roadbed,  while  the  rolling  stock  would  be 
owned  and  operated  by  a3  many  different  companies 
or  individuals  as  cared  to  engage  in  the  transporting 
business.  It  was  not  anticipated  that  monopolies  or 
combinations  could'  be  formed  more  readily  than 
under  the  system  of  operating  canals.  Railway  fran- 
chises were  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  granting  of 
certain  uniform  tolls  to  certain  corporations  which 
for  the  consideration  were  to  build  and  maintain 
a  public  iron  way  open  to  the  cars  of  every  shipper 
upon  the  same  terms. 

There  was  one  man  in  England  who  foresaw  clearly 
the  development  of  the  modern  railway,  with  all  of  its 
capabilities  for  abuse  of  power  if  let  fall  under  pri- 
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vate  management.     This  was  George  Stephenson,  the 
father  of  the  steam  railway  enterprise.      Far-sighted 
to  see  the  capabilities  of  the  railway,  largely  to  super- 
sede all  other  kinds  of  inland  transportation,  and  to  see 
the  abuses  which  would  befall  under  private  owner- 
ship, he  went  before  Parliament  and  urged  that  body 
to  undertake  in  the  name  of  the  state  the  construction 
and  management  of  the  railways.      He  pointed  out 
the  dangers  of  private  ownerships,  saying  that  the 
railways  would  take  the  placj  of  the  public  highways, 
and  that  the  owners  of  the  road  bed  would  also  awn 
the  rolling-stock  and  do  the  transporting.     He  claimed 
that  competition  would  in  no  wise  regulate  railway 
charges,  because  of  the  facilities   for    combination. 
"Where  combination  is  possible,"  said  he,  "competi- 
tion is  excluded."      He  claimed  that  the  development 
of  parallel  lines  would  not  lessen  railway  charges  be- 
cause of  competition,  but  would  increase  charges,  as 
the  expense  of  maintaining  more  than  one  line  with 
interest  and  dividends,  etc.,  would  be  greater  than 
for  one,  and  the  power  to  combine  would  be  taken 
advantao'e  of  for  an  increase  of  rates  sufficient  to  meet 
all  extra  outlays.      The  one  man  who  was  capable  of 
giving  advice  was  not  heeded,  however,  and  England 
set  the  fashion  of  giving  to  private  corporations  the 
railway  franchises — a  fashion  which  the  United  States 
and  Canada  eagerly  copied — and  to-day  we  are  gath- 
ering the  evil  harvest  which  Stephenson   pointed  out 
as  the  crop  to  spring  from  the  sowing  of  private  rail- 
way franchises. 

Not  only  have  the  evils  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Stephen- 
son befallen,  but  the  railway  question  has  become  the 
most  important  as  well    as   perplexing    problem  the 
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people  of  the  country  are  called  u[)on  to  wrestle  with. 
True  to  the  history  of  the  past,  great  cities  have 
sprung  lip  along  the  lines  of  railway  traffic — notably 
at  the  great  terminals;  and  the  industries  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  brought  into  subjection  to  these  great 
cities.  The  railways  have  shown  by  actual  demon- 
stration that  they  can  make  or  mar  the  prosperity  of 
any  city  or  community.  Railway  managers  have 
come,  through  their  power  of  rate  making,  to  exercise 
a  terror  upon  the  whole  business  world.  A.  slight 
discrimination  of  a  few  cents  a  tea  in  favor  of  traffic 
to  a  certain  point  starts  the  town  or  city  upon  a  boom. 
Population  multiplies,  and  industries  of  every  kind 
start  up  like  magic :  a  few  cents  discrimination  against 
and  the  grass  starts  up  in  the  streets,  the  houses  are 
tenantless,  the  sound  of  industry  is  still.  They  have 
followed  the  discrimination  in  rates  to  another  boom 
town  where  railway  managers  are  again  interestsd  in 
unloading  real  estate  at  boom  prices. 

Nor  is  the  power  of  the  railways  to  discriminate 
and  extort,  to  ruin  one  city  or  section  of  the  country 
for  the  purpose  of  building  up  another  or  enriching 
its  managers,  the  greatest  or  most  perplexing  of  the 
questions  connected  with  the  private  ownership  and 
conduct  of  the  great  commercial  highways  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  been  found  that  the  distribution  of  the 
money  of  our  country  can  be  controlled  by  the  collu- 
sion of  a  few  Wall  street  bankers  with  the  millionaire 
railway  speculators  and  wreckers,  and  through  the 
operation  of  this  factor  combines  and  trusts  are  of 
hourly  origin,  compelled  and  forced  by  this  baleful 
influence  of  private  control  of  the  channels  of  com- 
merce and  the  consequent  control  of  the  money  medi- 
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um.  But  even  a  graver  and  more  dangerous  feature 
of  this  whole  perplexing  situation  is  the  political  pow- 
er which  this  private  ownership  of  railways  carries 
with  it.  The  railway  influence  is  justly  regarded 
to-day  as  the  most  corrupting  influence  in  American 
politics.  It  owns  legislatures  and  courts  of  justice. 
It  has  con'upted  congress  until  the  whole  land  smelled 
of  the  infamy  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  scandal.  To 
such  an  extent  has  comiption  of  public  ofiicials  been 
carried  and  to  such  an  extent  have  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  the  principles  of  common  decency  been  violated 
by  an  arrogant  millionaire  aristocracy  enriched  from 
plundering  the  people  through  discriminations,  ex- 
tortionate rates,  the  control  of  its  mines  and  manufac- 
tories, and  the  wrecking  of  railways  to  be  bought  at  a 
trifle  and  then  stocked  and  bonded  at  two  or  three 
times  the  cost  of  building  the  road- bed  and  equipping 
it,  that  the  question  has  come  home  in  this  pertinent 
light:  "Shall  the  people  abdicate  their  government 
in  favor  of  the  score  of  multi-millionaire  railway  wreck- 
ers, or  shall  they  restore  their  government  to  its  pristine 
purity  by  assuming  the  ownership  and  conduct  of  the 
great  public  railway  highways  ?"  This  is  the  form 
the  question  has  finally  assumed  and  it  has  been  aptly 
expressed  by  C.  Wood  Davis  in  the  Arena  (July,  1891) 
in  the  following  terse  way : 

"Which  is  to  be  preferred,  a  master  in  the  shape  of  a 
political  party  that  it  is  possible  to  dislodge  by  the  use  of 
the  ballot,  or  one  in  the  shape  of  ten  or  twenty  Gonlds, 
Vanderbilts,  Huntiugtons,  Rockefellers,  Sages,  DiUons 
and  Brices  who  never  die  and  whom  it  will  be  impossible 
to  dislodge  by  the  use  of  the  ballot?"  The  particular 
Gould  or  Yanderbilt  may  die,  as  did  that  Vanderbilt  to 
whom  was  ascribed  the  aphorism  '"The  public  be  damned," 
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but  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  the  Goulds  and  Vanderbilts 
never  dies. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  volume  I.— the  end  of 
our  first  year's  course  in  the  study  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth.  So  far  the  study  has  had 
one  aim,  viz. :  the  close  connection  between  govern- 
ment (politics,  if  you  please)  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  citizens.  The  root  idea  of  a  good  citizen  is  not 
alone  one  who  is  a  sober,  peace-abiding,  law-loving 
man,  but  also  one  who  fills  the  full  measure  of  his 
duty  in  the  right  choice  of  public  servants  for  the 
making  and  executing  of  wise  and  just  laws.  It 
should  be  the  chief  aim  in  the  study  of  political  sci- 
ences to  make  such  a  citizen. 
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substance,  the  same  facts.  I  have  attempted  to  stale  the  facts  with- 
out coloring.  My  own  views  uiion  paper  money  may  be  found  in 
the  "Riddle  of  the  Sphynx,"  and  my  further  InvestisUions  have- 
tended  to  strenjjcthen  those  views.  The  following  chapters  should  hn 
read  with  an  unbiased  mind.  In  Ihern  may  be  found  the  different 
methods  of  issue  and  security,  the  causes  of  depreciation,  etc. 
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REFERENCES  FOR  CHAPTERS  XXIII  AND  XXIY. 

Jevon's  Money  and  Mechanism  of  Exchange. — The  battle  of 
the  Standards;  Laiighlin's  History  of  Bi-metallism  in 
the  United  States;  Upton's  Money  in  Politics;  Congres- 
sional Recoi'ds  from  1875  to  close  of  51st  Congress; 
Pamphlets  and  literature  issued  by  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Silver  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C.  These  ai-e 
sent  free,  we  believe.  Of  these,  Silver  in  the  Fifty-firet 
Congress;  Papers  and  Addresses  before  the  First  Na- 
tional Silver  Convention  ;  Senator  Stewart's  speech — 
How  Silver  was  demonetized ;  Senator  Jones'  speech  on 
Free  Coinage  of  Silver;  History  of  the  Demonetization 
of  Silver,  are  especially  valuable. 
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